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PREFACE 


he Income-tax Law in British India has 

been considerably changed by the passing of 
the Income-tax Amendment Act 1939. The system of 
“Compulsory Returns” has been introduced and evasion 
of Income-tax has been made more difficult and penal. 
In these pages an earnest attempt has been made to 
simplify the present Income-tax Law in the light of the 
new changes effected by the Income-tax Amendment 
Act 1939. Illustrations have been given wherever 
necessary to elucidate the principles underlying the 
new changes. The Slab System as well as all nece- 
ssary subjects have been fully dealt with at their proper 
places. To add to the usefulness of this book all 
important sections of the Income-tax Act have been 
given in their amended form in the Appendix in 
part II of the book. For the special convenience of 
Limited Companies, a_ special chapter entitled 
“Limited Companies and the New Law” has been 
added in the Second Part of this book and rules for 
the determination of assessable profits from Insurance 
Business have also been quoted in fall . 


This book is meant for all persons who are effected 
by Income-tax and is expected to prove highly useful 
to lawyers, businessmen and [ncome-tax practitioners. 
A careful study of its pages, it is earnestly believed, 


will give. every reader a working knowledge of the 
New Income-tax Law and enable him to solve his or 
others Income-tax difficulties. 


The author thankfully acknowledges the warm 
reception given to this book inthe form of a large 
number of prepublication orders but regrets that as 
the book has been printed in haste some mistakes have 
crept in, inspite of best attempts to the contrary. 


Special arrangements are being made to keep the 
readers of this book informed of al] futher rules which 
wre being framed by the Central Board of Revenue 
at a nominal cost. Those interested should send for 
further particulars. 


Readers are requested to intimate any mistake 
detected by them in this book to enable the author to 
correct the same in the Second Edition which is expect- 
ed to be published inan enlarged form at an early date. 


Bar Library. 1-4-1939 Shri Ram Bhargava 
Delhi (India) 
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CHAPTER 1 
GENERAL EXPLANATION OF INCOME-T'AX 


What is Incomestax ? 


Tncome-tax as its name implies is a tax on income. 
Rut what is income? ‘The act nowhere gives any 
definition though it gives the various kinds of income 
which are to be included or excluded in order to deter- 
mine the total taxable incom». Income in short means 
‘what comes in.” Its in fact as large a word as can 
be used to denote a person’s receipts. It means money 
or money’s worth e. g. salary, business profit, divi- 
dend income ete. 


For al] practical purposes Income-tax means that 
i case a person’s income in any year exceeds a cer- 
tain minimum limit prescribed by the legislature, he 
or she has to pay a few pies per rupee on such income 
as Income-tax to the Government through the In- 
come-tax Department. The amount payable by way 
of Incoiwne-tax depends upon the amount of the total 
taxable income and is calculated according to rules 
and the table given in Jast chapter of this book. 


Incomestax Authorities 
Under the New Amendment Act (1939) there are 
l 


the following classes of Income-tax Authorities (S5) :- 


1. Thz Central Board of Revenue—All officers 
und persons employed in the execution of Income-tax 
Act shall observe and follow the orders, instructions and 
directions of Central Board of Revenue. No orders shall 
however be given to interfere withthe discretion of 
the Appellate Assistant Commissioner while deciding 
an appeal. Assistant Commissioners and Commissio- 
ners of Income-tax are under the direct control of 
Central Board of Revenue. 


2, Commissioner of Income-tax—The Central 
Government will appoint a Commissioner of Inceme-tax 
for an area specified in the order of appointinent. 
The Central Government may also appoint Commissio- 
ners of Income-tax not more than 3 to discharge 
without reference to area and to the exclusion of any 
Commissioner appointed for the area to exercise 
functions of a Commissioner in respect of any case or 
class of cases assigned to him or them by Central 
Board of Revenue. Such Commissioners will not deal 
with ordinary cases but those of special kind e. g. 
relating to suspected fraud or assessment of concerns 
whose operations extend to more than one circle. 


3. Assistant Commissioners of Income-tax—The 
Amendment Act divides them into two classes :- 

1. Appellate Assistant Commissioner 2. Inspecting 
Assistant Commissioner. 


Appellate Assistant Commissioners shall be under 
the direct control of Central Board of Revenue. 
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Ordinarily there will be one Appellate Assistant. 
Commissioner of Income-tax for one area. More than 
gne Assistant Commissioner can also be appointed for 
one area but they will be guided by the orders of 
Central Board of Revenue. Appellate Assistant 
Commissioners will hear appeals from the orders of 
Income-tax Officers. Inspecting Assisstant Commi- 
ssioners will perform such duties as are directed by 
the Commissioner. 


4. Income-tax Officers---They will be appointed 
by Central Government and will perform such functions 
in respect of any areaas the Commissioner of Income- 
tax may direct. In fact it isthe Income-tax Officers with 
whom the assesse: or the tax payer is mostly concerned. 
It ix he who after seeing the assessecs Looks of account 
determmines the taxable income as well as the aimonnt 
of Income-tax. In short he isthe Assessing Officer. 


5. Income-tax Inspectors---This class is not recog- 
nised by the Act. They make local enquiries, inspect 
accounts and givetheirreport to the Income-tax Offi- 
cor regarding the state of account of the assessee or 
regarding his assessable income. Their work 1s more or 
less of a secretary to the Income-tax Officer. When the 
assessee attends the Income-tax office in connection 
with his assessment his accounts are usually first exami- 
ned by the Income-tax Inspector. The Income-tax 
Officer after receiving the report of the Inspector 
or after seeing the aceounts himself assesses an 
assessee, 


Who are now to liable to pay Incomestax ? 


Income-tax is now payable by all persons who fall 
under one or the other of the following classes :— 


1. Persons resident in British India---Persons 
resident in British India during the previous year 
whose total income, profit or gains for the previous 
year from whatever source derive:! reach or exceed the 
minimum taxable limit. 


Most of ussessees belong to this class and the dis- 
tinction between “not ordinarily resident” and “resi- 
dent” does not concern an average Indian tax payer. 
llitherto under the Income-tax Act 1922, [ncome-taxc was 
not payable in British India unless the same was remitted 
to or received in British India. Now a resident in Bri- 
tisu [ndia is liable to pay tax on his “world income” and 
it is immaterial whether the foreign income is brougit 
into British India or not. Incase howaver the amount of 
income in any year arising outside British In.lia exceeds 
the amount brought into British India in that year 
there shall not be included in the assessment of the 
income of that year so much of such excess as does 
not exceed 4500 rupees. 


To sium up a person resident in British India is 
liable to pay tax in any year on the following income:- 
(Sec 4 as amended) 


1. Income or profits which arise or are received in 
British India in the “previous year” from all 
sources. 


ch accrue or arise outside 


2 Income or profits whi 
ae ; se outside 


British India in previous year or aro 
British India after 1. 4. 1933 and are received 1n 


British India in the previous year. 


3. In case the amount of foreign income received 
in British India in respect of profits of the pre- 
vious year is less than the income which arose 
to the assessee in that year outside British India, 
the excess of Rs.4500 only will be included in the 
total income of the assessee for that year. 


[llustrations 


1. A is ordinarily resident in British India. His ineome which 
arose in British India was Rs. 5000/- in the previous year. A’s 
income from foreign investment in that year was Rs. 3000/- and all 
this income was received in British (ndia. On what income will A 
be assessed ? 


Ans. A shall have to pay Income-tax on Rs.8000/- (on his 
World income). 


2, [nthe above case A only brings Rs.1000/- of his foreign 
income in British India 


A shall have to pay tax on Rs. 5000+ Rs, 1000=6000/- 


3. In the above case if A’s income from foreign business is 
183. 8000 and he remitted Rs. 2000/- only to‘ British {ndia he will be 
, ussessed as under :— 


On his income in British India. Rs. 5000. 
Renittanee to British [udia Rea. 2000. 
Excess of Rs. 4500 in unremitted profits Rs. 1500. (6000-4300) 


Total assessable income Res. 8300, 


Special Condition 

In the assessment for the year ending 31. 3. 1940 
only the greater of the two following foreign income 
shall be included in the total income :- 


1. Income which accrued or arose without 
British India in the assessment period or the 
previous year. 

2. Income or Profits which accrued or arose- 
without British India before the beginning 
of the previous year but after 1. 4. 1933 
but are brought to or received in British 
India in the previous year. 


This condition is aimed at removing the possibility 
now that in case of residents the remittances basis is 
abandoned for the accrual basis...of both foreign profits 
which accrued in previous year and foreign profits 
which were remitted in the previous year being 
ansessed in the first year after the change. 


2. Persons not ordinarily resident in British 
India---Such persons are liable to pay Income-tax on 
such income, profits or gains which accrue, arise or are 
deemed to accrue or arise to them in British India in 
the previous yerr. Their foreign income shall not be 
ineluded in their total assessable income in India un- 
lass it is brought info or received in British India 
during such year or unless 15 1s derived from a 
business controlled in or a profession set up in 
India. Mere taking into account of foreign profits 
in balance sheets in India will not be taken to mean 
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that foreign profits have been received in British 
India. 


Tlustration 

A resides in Portugese Gua and carries ou business there. He 
owns immovable property at New Delhi net ineome wherefrom is 
Ra, 5000/-. His foreign income amounts to Is. 9000/- for the previ- 
ous year. On what amount shall be be assessed in British India ? 

ans. A shall have to pay tax on Tes. 5000/- only as this income 
arises to him in British India. In order to rope in the foreign income 
of an assessee for assessment in India it must be proved that he is 
resident in British India or that his foreign income has b2ea received 
by him in British India or that such income was derived from  busi- 
nes3 controlled in India. Here A isa non-resident in India and has 
carued his income of Rs. 9000/- in Portugese India. It will not be 
included in assessment in India. 


3. Ordinarily resident, resident and non-resident 


( 4 A)—An individual is resident in British India in 
any year if he 


1. isin British India in that year for a period 
amounting to 182 days or more (ie. about 
six months) or 


2. maintains or has maintained for himself a 
dwelling place in British India for 182 days 
or more in that year andis in British Tndia 
for any time in that year, 


8. having within the 4 years preceding that 
year been in British India for a period or 
periods amounting in all to 365 days or more, 
is in British India that year for any time 
otherwise than on occasional or casual visit. 


¢ 


A Hindu undivided family ig resident in British 
India unless the contro! and management of its affairs 
is situated wholly without British India. A company 
is resident in British India in any year if the control 
or management is situated wholly in British India or if 
its income arising in British [ndia in that year exceeds 
the income arising without British India in that year. 


4. Not ordinarily resident—An individual 1s 
“not ordinarily resident” iv British India in any year 
if he has not been resident in British India in nine out 
of 10 previous years or if he has not during the 7 years 
preceding that year been in British India for a period 
or periods amount to more than 2 years. 

A Hindu undivided family is deemed ordinarily 
resident in British India if its manager is ordinarily 
resident in British India. 


A company ora firm is ordinarily resident in British 
India if it 1s resident in British India. 


On what income is Income-tax charged ? 


A financial year or assessment year for purposes of 
Income-tax commences always on the first day of April 
In one year and ends on 31st. March in the next year, 
e.g. financial year 1939-40 will start on 1.4. 1939 and will 
expire on 31.3. 1940. As this financial year will start 
in 1939 and end in 1940 it will be known as financial 
year or for Income-tax purposes the assessment vear 
1939-40. Similarly assessment year 1938-39 will mean 
the year starting on 1.4. 1938 and ending on 31. 3. 1939. 
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Income earned during the “previous year” is the 
basis on which the Income-tax is payable for the curre- 
nt year. In other words Income-tax is always charged in 
any year on “previous year’s income”. “Previous year” 
means the year ending on 31st. March next preceding 
the year for which the assessment is to be made or if 
the accounts have been made upto a date prior to 31st. 
March. Then the year ending on the day to which 
the accounts have been made up. 


Illustration 

In the financial or assessment year 1939-40 ordinarily the 
previous year will be 12 months ending 31.3,1939 i.e- 1.4.1938 to 31.3. 
1939. 

In case the assessee keeps his account from Dewali to Dewali 
which falls in October every year(say) Dewali will fall in October 
1938 and so the previous year of this assessec shall be the year ending 
on October 1938 i.e. October 1937 to October 1938. 


In case the assessce keeps his account from January to December. 
Tn this case the accounts will close before 31.3.1939. on 3]. 12. 1938 
and the previous year will be 1. 1. 1938 to 31. 12. 1938. 


The Income-tax Amendment Act’s Changes 


It allows an assessee to have a separate previous year 
for separate source of income. It further prescribes 
the previous year of the firm as the partners “previous 
year” in respect of his share of income from such firm. 
The Income-tax payer or in technical language the 
assessee has still an option to choose any “previous 
year” he likes for any particular source of income but 
when once an assessee has been assessed in respect of 
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a particular source of income, he shall not be allowed 
to choose any other accounting period as the previous 
year for that source of income except with the permi- 
ssion of Income-tax Officer and that too on such terms 
and conditions as he thinks fit. 


This restriction is intended to safeguard the interest 
of revenue and permission to change is usually granted 
on conditions which the Income-tax Officer considers 
sufficient to secure that the change does not result in 
any profits of an assessee escaping assessment. 


Another change effected by the New Amendment Act 
is regarding the previous year of a newly set up 
business. Ordinarily the period from the date of the 
setting up business or profession to 31st. day of March 
next following will be taken as the previous year. In 
caso the assessee’s accounts are kept to some other date 
then the period from the date of setting up of the busi- 
ness or profession to such other date shall be taken as 
the previous year at assessees option. 


. It may happen that such other date does not fall 
between the setting up of the business and 3lst. March 
next following. In such cases it shall be deemed that 
there was no previous year. 


Illutrations 


1. Aisa partner in a firm which keeps its account from Dewali 
to Dewali. A is also carrying on his own business of Benaspati Ghee 
and keeps his account from April to March every year. On what in- 
come will he be assessed in the assessment or financial year 1939-40 ? 
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Ans. Ordinarily in the assessment year 1939-40 previous year is 
1, 4. 1988 to 31.3. 1939. As the assessce also keeps his account 
from April to March he will be assessed on his income from personal 
business for the accounting period 1. 4. 1938 to 31. 3. 1939. In 
respect of A’s share in the firm as partner the “previous year” will 
he the “previous year” of the firm i.e. Dewali to Dewali or October 
1937 to October 1938 (October 1939 fulls after 1. 4. 1939). A’s in- 
come from both the sources thus calculated will determine his total 
assessable income. The result will be as under:- 

A’s income from Benaspati Ghee ) This will be totalled and 

A’s share in firm as_ partner. total assessable income found 

out. 

(Income from firm’s share will be considered for rate purposes 
only as we shall sec later). 

2. A starts n new business in August 1938. What will be his 
previous year if he keeps his account from 


1, April to March Ans, 1, Aug 1938 to 31. 3. 1939 
2. August to August. 2. There will be no previous year. 
3. January to January. 3. August 1938 to 31. 12. 1938 


What Income is exempt from Incomestax ? 


The Income-tax amendment Act specifically exem- 
pts income from business carried on by religious or 
charitable institutions provided that the business activi- 
ties are in themselves a primary purpose of the institu- 
tion or the work in connection with which business is 
carried on by the beneficiaries, e. g. where there is an 
institute for the blind the selling of products made by 
the blind. The amendment also provides that that part 
of the income of a private religious trust shall not 
be exempt as does not enure to the benefit of the public. 
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“A trust for the benefit of a section of the public ora 
particular community is covered by the words “enur- 
ing for the benefit of the public.” The income of 
local authorities is no longer exempt so far as it is 
derived from business or trade except supply of a co- 
mmodity or service within its own jurisdiction. The 
result is that under the law as amended, the Income-tax Act 
does not apply to the following classes of income, 


1. Income derived from immovable property 
or security held under trust or other legal 
obligation wholly for religious or charitable 
purposes. In case the property is held in 
part only forthis purpose only so much of 
such income will be exempt as is actually app- 
lied or set apart irrevocably for that purpose. 


2, Income of religious or charitable institution 
derived from voluntary contributions and 
applicable simply for religious or charitable 
purposes. 


3. Income of a local authority except income 
from trade or business carried on by such 
authority so far as that income 1s not income 
arising out of supplies commodity or service 
within its jurisdiction. 

4. Any special allowance, benefit or perquisite 
granted to meet expenses wholly and necess- 
arily incurred in the performance of his 
duties e.g. monthly motor allowance to an 
insurance agent etc. 
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5. Casual or non-recurring income, 


a. A purchases a house with a view to reselling 
the same ata profit. His profits from the 
transaction are liable to tax even though it 
be an isolated transaction. 


b. A purchases a house for his residence and 
later on sells it at a profit. His profits 


are not liable for Income-tax. 


c. A wins prize in lottery. Such income is 
not taxable. 


G. Agricultural income derived from land which 
is used for Agricultural purposes and is sub- 
ject to a local rate assessed and recovered by 
Government Officials. 


7. Income from business belonging to a religi- 
ous or charitable trust when the business 
acitivities are themselves the primary pur- 
pose of the institution or when the work in 
connection with that business is caried on by 
bencficiaries. 


Elustration 


A hospital has a department for manufacturing indigenous medi- 
cines which are partly used for patients and partly for sale to the 
public at a small profit and this profit gees towards maintaining this 
department of the hospital. 


Such profit is exempt as the primary purpose of a hospital is the 
amileoration of the sick and for that purpose medicines have got to 
be made and sold. 
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Other Exempt Income 


1. Any sum received by an assessee as a member 
of a Hindu undivided family. ( Sce. (1) ) 


A Hindu undivided family is taxed like an indivi- 
dual at a graded scale according to its total income 
and no account is taken how that income is distributed 
among the individual members when such individual 
members are assessed to Income-tax or Super-tax in 
respect of their separate income. This applies to cases 
where the amount of the income of the Hindu undivi- 
ded family is less than the minimum taxable limit and 
therefore not liable to taxation in the hands of the 
manager of the family. Income-tax Amendment Act 
has not altered this Law at all. 


Illustration 
1. A Hindu undivided family consists of 4 members and in 
one year its total income is Rs. 20,000. A,B,C,D are its members and 
as such get Rs. 10,000 (A) Rs. 4000(B) Rs. 3000 (C) Rs. 3000 (D) 
respectively out of the total income. 


Now A has income from Business Rs. 8000—0—0 
| - a Rs. 4000—0—0 
D ”? ” ” ” Rs. 3000—0—O 


These businesses are done by A,B. C, and D in partnership with 
other persons. The income received is Rs. 10,000 by A from the 
Hindu joint family will not be added to Rs. 8000 his business in- 
come to find out A’s total assessable income. A will only be asse- 
ssed on Rs. 8000/- in case he has no other source of income except 
his income as a member of Hindu undivided family. 
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Similarly in the case of B, C and D the income received from 
the Hindu undivided family will not be counted while determining 
the total assessable income of B, C and D individually. The result 
will be that the Hindu undivided family will pay Income-tax on 
Rs.20,000/- and A. B, C, D will individually pay tax on their separate 
income only. 

2, A Hindu undivided family consists of 3 members. The 
income in one year is R3,1900 only. It being below the asseasalle 
limit, the Hindu undivided family shall not have to pay anything 
as Income-tax. Out of this Rs. 1900/- suppose A gets Rs. 900. 
B Rs. 300 andC Rs. 700/-. 


Now suppose they have separate business income as well, 
for instance, 


A’s (individual income) Ra. 1400/-- 
B’s ( ” ” ) Rs. 1825/-- 
C’s ( ” ” ) Rs. 1700/-- 


In fact if A’s income from Hindu undivided family is added 
to his business income the total income amounts to Rs. 2300 (900-- 
1400) similarly B’s income will total Rs. 2125, (1825-+-300) aud C’s 
total income will be Rs. 2400 (1700+-700). 

But the income received as a member of Hindu undivided 
family cannot be added or included in the total assessable income 
of its members either for rate purposes or for purposes of tax. 


Partial Exemption 


Hither-to we have dealt with only such income as is 
totally exempt from assessment. We now deal with 
another class of income on which tax shall not be 
payable but which shall be added to the income of 
the assessee for rate purposes or to find out his total 
assessable income. 
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1. Any sum paid by an assessee to an Insurance 
company in respect of an insurance or deferred annuity 
on his or her own life or on the life of his wife or 
her husband or in case the assessee is the Hindu un- 
divided family, on the wife of any male member of the 
family or of the wife of such member shall be exempt 
from Income-tax. Any sum paid as contribution to a 
recognised Provident fund shall also be exempt. 
Under the Income-tax Act 1922 the maximum amount 
allowable was 1/th of the total income. 


The Incomestax Amendment Act provides the maxi- 
mum allowance as under :—( § (15) (3) ) 


1. In the case of an individual, the maximum 
alluwance permissible would be 1/Gth of total income 
or Rs.6000 whichever is less. 

2. Inthe case of Hindu undivided family, it will 
be 1/6th of the total income or Rs. 12000 whichever 
is less. 


Illustration 


X has a iotal income of Rs, 6000. He claims Rs, 1100/- as 
life insurance premium on his own life. One sixth of Rs. 6000/- 
comes to Rs. 1000/- and only this amount will be allowed as an 
exemption. The result will be as under:— 


Total Income Rs. 6000/- 
Less Life Assurance fund Rs. 1000/- 
Balance Rs. 5000/- 
Tax will be charged on Rs. 5000 but onthe average rate 
applicable to income of Rs. 6000/- 
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Super=tax=what it is ? 


It is a tax which is charged in addition to Income- 
tax on the total income of the previous year of any 
individual, Hindu undivided family, company, local 
authority, unregistered firm or other association of 
persons or the partners of a firm or of association in- 
dividually at the rates given every year in the Finance 
Bill. ( S-55 ) 

In case any unregistered firm has been assessed as 
a registered firm under Sec 23 (5) (b)--Super-tax shall be 
paid by each partner of the firm individually on his 
share in the income, profits or gains of the firm and not 
by the firm itself. 

In case the profits or gains of an unregistered firm 
have been assessed to Super-tax---Super-tax shall not 
be payable by a partner of the firm or a member of an 
association as the case may be in respect of the amount 
of such profits or gains which is proportionate to 
his share. 


Under the latest Finance Bill 1939 no Super-tax is 
payable on any income unless itis above Rs. 25000. An 
exception -has been made inthe case of a Company 
where Super-tax will be charged atthe rate of one 
anna a rupee even though its income is less than 
Rs. 25000. This charge will be in addition to In- 
come-tax payable by the Company at the rate of 
2 annas 6 pies 1n the rupee. 

India’s New Income-tax and Super-tax rates have 
been given in Schedule A where New Slab System 
has also been fully explained. 
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CHAPTER II 
THE ANNUAL RETURN Or INCOME 


Compulsary Returns 


The Income-tax .\mendment Act (Section 22 ) 
relieves the Income-tax Officer of the statutory obli- 
gation of serving a notice u/s 22 (2) on every person 
who in his opinion has taxable income. The amended 
section ¥2 (1) provides that the Income-tax Officer 
shall on or before lst. of May every year give 
notice by publication in press or in the prescribed 
manner requiring every person having taxable income 
to furnish a return containing full particulars of his 
income within such period not Jess than 60 days as 
may be specified in the notice. 


The Income-tax Officer may in exercise of his dis- 
cretion extend the date of delivery of return or issue 
an individual notice toany person calling upon him 
to file a return of income within 30 days. This period 
can also be extended by Income-tax Officer in 
proper cases. 


If a person has not furnished a return within the 
time allowed by the Income-tax Officer or having fur- 
nished the return discovers any omission or wrong 
statement therein, he may furnish a return or revised 
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return at any time before the ‘assessment 1s made but 
under the Incomestax Amendment Act such return shall 
not be treated as return made in due time. The assessee 
wil] remain liable for the consequences of non-filing or 
of giving wrong particulars. 


The Amendment Act. does not propose any change 
in the form of the return. It only requires that an 
asszessee whose source of income is business shall also 
he required to give the following information in the 
return of income ( 22 (5). ) 


1. Particulars, location and style of his principal 
place of business as well as that of its branches. 
2. Names and addresses of his partners in any 


business and the extent. of his share and shares 
of other partners in such business. 


The “compulsary return” system has been introduced 
to remove technical objection on the ground of notice 
having been not properly served. It is expected that. 
the Income-tax Officer will continue as in the past to 
give notices to every person whom he considers liable 
to assessment. and provisions of compulsory returns 
will be used only against persons who intentionally 
keep out of the way and avoid service of notice. 


If the annual return is not filed. Consequences:— 


In case the assessec does not file a return of income 
within 60 days of the publication of notice in press or 
within 30 days of receipt of an individual notice calling 
upon him to file a return he becomes liable for the 
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following action by the Income-tax Officer under 
amended section 28:— 


1. In case the assessee is served by a public notice 
in the press only and fails to file the return in time, 
and in case his income is found not lessthan Rs. 3500 
the Income-tax Officer may direct that in addition to 
Income-tax and Super-tax, the assessee shall pay by 
way of penalty a sum not exceeding one and a half times 
that amount ( of Income-tax and Super-tax ). In case 
the incomes of the assessee is less than Rs. 3500/- or he 
has some reasonable cause for non-filing of return no 
penalty will be imposed e. g. if a person is illiterate 
and has not seen the public notice, that clearly is a 
reasonable cause and no penalty can be exacted. 


2. In case the assessee has also been served by an 
individual notice and fails to file the return within 
30 days or in case the period has been extended then 
within such extended period, the Income-tax Officer 
may direct that in addition to Income-tax and Super- 
tax payable by him, a penalty not exceeding 1’/2 times 
this amount he recovered from him. Even in case the 
assessee proves that he has no income liable to tax 
the Income-tax Officer can impose a penalty which 
may be upto Rs. 25 only. 

Illustrations on the new change in Law regarding 
annual return 
Q. A has non-taxable income. The Income-tax Officer issues a 


public notice ealling upon all persons with taxable income to file a 
return within 60 days. A does not file the return. What is his liability ? 
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Ans. A incurs no liability as his income is non-taxable and no 
individual notice under section 22(2) has been served upon him. 

2. In the above case suppose A has also been served with an indi- 
vidual or personal notice calling upon him to file a return. What 
will be his liability ? 

Ans. After receipt of an individual notice under section 22 (2) one 
must file areturn even though the income is non-taxable. In the above 
case penalty not exceeding Rs. 25/- can be imposed upon A unless 
he establishes that he had some reasonable cause for the default. 


3. A’s total income in the year is Rs. 3200. Individual notice is 
not served. The Income-tax Officer publishes a public notice. A 
does not file the return. What is A’s liability ? 


Ans. The Income-tax Officer shall assess A on Rs.3200 only. A 
incurs no other liability as penalty cannot be imposed when income 
is less than Re. 3500- and no individual notice is served. 


4. In the above case if A has also been served with an individual 
notice or personal noticc. What is his liability ? 


Ans. A becomes liable to pay by way of penalty up to 1} times 
the amount of Income-tax in addition to the amount of Income-tax 
payable on Rs. 3200/- 


5. A’s total income is Rs. 4500/-. The Income-tax Officer by a 
public notice calls upon all persons with taxable income to file a 
return. A does not doso, What is his liability ? 


Ans. The Income-tax Officer may without serving iudividual or 
personal notice direct that in addition to Income-tax and Super-tax 
payable by him, he shall pay by way of penalty, a sum not 
exceeding 1$ times that amount.( no Super-tax is payable on 
Rs. 4500 ). 

G. If in the above case individual notice is also served what will 
be the effect on A’s liability ? 


Ans. The liability of A shall bethe same i.e. penalty up to 1} 
times the amount of Income-tax in addition to Income-tax ordinarily 
payable on Rs. 4500. 
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The Income-tax Officer however shall not 
impose any penalty unless he obtains previous 
sanction of the Inspecting Assistant Commissioner of 


Income-tax. 
In case of an agent of a non-resident, penalty can 


not be imposed unless the agent has been served with 
a personal notice u/s 22 (2) calling upon him to file the 
return. 

What is Incomestax return ? 


It is a printed formas per specimen given in 
Part IT of this book. The assessee can get a copy free 
from the Income-tax Office—of course on verbal or 


written application. 

Full instructions for filling in the return are also 
given after the specimen copy of the Return. 
How to find out assessable income? 


In order to find out assessable income, it is neces- 
sary to consider the various sources of income and also 
the various deductions which are allowable under 
each of them. 

Sources of income—Income generally accrues or 
is earned from one or more of the following sources :— 


I. Salaries and wages including pension, gratuity, 
annuity, gratuity ete. 

2. Interest on securities 

3. Rents from immovable property 

4. Income or profit from business, profession or 


vocation 
De) 


on od 


5. Dividend 

6. Ground rent 

7. Interest on loan or fixed deposits ete. 
%. Income from other sources 


We shall now take the sources one by one and con- 
sider the deductible expenses or allowances under each 
of them. 

Salary and its assessment under the New Law 


Under the Indian Income-tax Amendment Act 
sularies have been made assessable as soon as the same 
hecome due—whether received in that year or not. 
Under Income-tax Act 1922 salary became hable 
only on or after the date when it was paid. Assess- 
ment of salary as soon as it becomes due may be very 
hard in some cases but the Government has assured 
that lenient view shall be taken in the matter. 


“In case salary is never paid either because emplo- 
yer becomes bankrupt or because the employer raises 
some objection to paying the salary, tax will not be 
chargeable on the amount which was originally pay- 
able. Tneome which is payable but becomes ultimate- 
ly not paid in any circumstance whatsoever is not 
income and cannot be assessed. In other cases also 
where salary has not been paid arrangements will be 
made to hold over the collection of tax if it can be 
shown that the assessee or recipient is in difficulties 
and cannot pay tax in consequence of non-payment of 
salary’ (Extract from Assembly speech of Sir 
James Grigg ) 
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What is included under the head “Salary” '? 


Income from salary includes income from the 
following sources or in the following forms :— 


1. Salary 

2. Wages 

3. Annual payments or annuity 

4. Pension 

5. Gratuity 

6. Fees 

7, Commissions 

8. Perquisites; the right of a person to occupy 
free of rent as a place of residence—any pre- 
mises provided by an employer is a perqui- 
site which should be converted into money 
value and added to gross income. Benefits 
other than free residence which are not 
convertible into money e.g. free medical 
advice etc are not perquisites. 

9. Profits in lieu of or in addition to salary or 


wages which are due to the employee. 
The Income-tax Amendment Act has widened the 
definition of salary. It has been made to include 
the following :--- 


1. Any advance received by the employee by way 
of loan or otherwise against his salary. Such 
advance will now be deemed to be salary due on the 
date when such advance is received. 


“Where an advance is a genuine advance of salary 
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it is the intention of the New Law to see that it is 
tuxed. Where there is a hardship owing to the 
advance being very large so that more than one year’s 
income would otherwise be included---the assessee 
would be entitled to relief under section 60 (2) of the 
[ncome-tax Act which now provides that an assessee 
cannot be taxed on more than one year’s salary. 


2, Any payment due to or received by an assessee 
from an employer or former employer or from a pro- 
vident. or other fund at. or in connection with the 
termination of employment will be treated as profit 
in lien of salary. It docs not matter whether the employ- 
ment. is then terminated or is to be terminated in future. 
Tn case the assessee can prove that the amount consists 
of his own contributions er its interest or that this 
payment has been made solely for loss of service and 
not as remunertion for past services---this income 
shall not be treated as profit in heu of salary. 


Exemption under head “Salaries” 


1. Income-tax shall not be payable in respect of 
any sum which the assessee by condition of his 
employment 1s required to spend wholly, necessarily 
and exclusively in the performance of his duties 
e.g. car allowance for insurance agent. 


2. Any payment from a provident fund to which 
Provident Fund Act appliesor any payment froma 
recognised provident fund. 
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3. Insurance premium and dny sum deducted for 
deferred annuity as already referred to under heading 
“Dartial Exemption” 


4, Any capital sum received in commutation of the 
whole or a part of pension or in the nature of conso- 
lidated compensation for death or injuries or any pay- 
ment from insurance policy, or the accumulated balance 
at the credit of a subscriber to any such provident 
fund. 


Interest from Securities 


The Income-tax Amendment Act provides that no 
tax shall be charged in respect of interest pavable on 
money borrowed forthe purpose, as it is, of investment 
in the securities by the assessee except on interest 
payable outside British India unless tax has been paid 
in respect of it or there is an agent in India from 
whom such tax can be recovered. 


Tax is payable by the assessee under this head in 
respect of interest recoverable by him on any security 
of Government of India or local Government or 
local authority. 


These securities take the form of loans, promissory 
notes, bonds, debentures ete. Tax at the maximum rate 
is deducted by the person responsible for paying inte- 
rest and the assessee can claim refund in case the total 
income was assessable to a lower average of rates. 
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Exemption 


I. 


No Income-tax is payable in respect of any sum 
deducted from interest from securities by way 
of commission by a banker realizing such 
interest on behalf of the assessee. 


No tax shall be payable on interest receivable 
on any security of Government of India issued 
or declared Income-tax free. 


(Interest on tax-free securitics though exempt froin 
Income-tax is included in the total income to find out 
total assessable income for rate purposes u/s 16 (1) ). 


Income from Immovable Property 


The Indian Income-tax Amendment Act has made 
the following changesin assessment of income under 
this head:- 


1. 


The exemption given to property occupied for 
business purposes is restricted to property 
occupied for the purpose of an assessable busi- 
ness, profession or vocation. 


The income from property can now be even 
minus. Loss can now be claimed under the 
head “Property”. 


The amended law allows...what was not hither- 
to allowed, an annual charge not being a capi- 
tal charge to which the property is subject as 
well as interest payable on capital where the 
property has not only been acquired (as was 
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allowed under old act) but also where it has 
been constructed, repaired, renewed or recons- 
tructed with borrowed capital. 


4. Tn order to secure that tax shall be collected on 
interest or charges payable outside India...it is 
provided that no allowance shall be made in 
respect of them unless tax has been deducted 
therefrom. 

5. In case the property is jointly owned by many 
persons with definite shares...such persons shall 
now not be assessed as an association but their 
shares:will be included in their individual 
asxsessment. 


Present Law regarding assessment of income from Immo- 
vable Property...including the effect of New Amends 


ments. 


Income-tax is payable under the head “immovable 
property” on the bonafide annual value of property. 
The term “bonafide annual property” has not been 
defined in the Act. It means the rent at which the 
property was worth to be let taking one year with an- 
other ..the owner bearing all owners taxes and charges 
vnd the tenant bearing all tenants charges. Theannu- 
al rental value (A.R.V.) is a question of fact to be 
determined uponevidence. The best evidence is the 
actual rent received in case the property has remained 
let for the full year less such taxes paid by the owner as 
ought to have been paid by the tenant e. g. water-tax 
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ete. It isonly where the actual rent is not ascertain- 
able or does not represent the true rent that the ques- 
tion of hypothetical rent arises. In the absence of 
rent realization proof the valuation put by municipality 
ix taken as a good estimate of annual value. 


Deductions allowable 


1. Tor repairs 1/6th of annual rental value; this 


amount is allowed when the property isin the 
occupation of owner or where it is let and the 
owner has undertaken repairs (which is usually 
the case). 


The amount of any annual premium paid to 
insure property against risk of damage or 
destruction. 

3. Where the property is subject to a mortgage or 
other capital charge—the amount. of interest on 
such mortgage or charge. 


rc 


Where the property is subject to an annual 
charge not being a capital charge—the amount 
of such charge. 


Where the property is subject to a ground 
rent—the amount of such ground rent. 


Where the property has been acquired, cons- 
tructed, repaired, renewed or reconstructed with 
borrowed capital—the amount of interest paya- 
ble on such capital. 


>) 


(The use of word “payable’ ’ shows that the charge 
or interest may be deducted when it has accrued or 
fallen due and even if it has not been paid 54 Cal. 38). 


4. Any sum paid on account of land revenue in 


6. 


respect of such property. 


In respect of collection charges—a sum not 
exceeding the prescribed maximum which is 
6%, of annual value (gross). No collection cha- 
rges can be allowed in respect: of property occu- 
pied by the assessee. 


Bonafide annual letting value of the property 
used for the purpose of an assesssable business 
or profession of the assessee. 

In respect of vacancies that part of the net 
annual value after deducting the foregoing 
allowances which is proportionate to the period 
during which the property is wholly unoccu- 
pied. 


A claim on account of vacancies can only be enter- 
tained in connection with the property which is usu- 
ally let. Ifaman owns a house ready for him to live 
when he chooses to do so, he is assessable on its annual 
value. The vacancies should be proved like any other 


fact. 


The fact that the municipal committee has refu- 


nded the house tax on “vacancy ground” is regarded 
as a good corroborative evidence. 


8. 


Unrealised rent:— A notice under section 60 
has exempted from tax and also excluded from 
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total income such part of iacome from property 
as is equal to the amount payable for an year 
but not paid by the tenant and proved to be lost 
or unrealized in the following conditions: — 


The tenancy is bonafide. 


The defaulting tenant has vacated or steps 
have been taken to get property vacated. 


ro 


3. The defaulting tenant is not occupying any 
other property of the assessee. 


4, The assessee has taken all reasonable steps to 
institute legal proceedings for the recovery 
of unpaid rent or satisfied the Income-tax Offi- 
cer that. proceedings will be useless. 


5. The assessee has for that year in which it was 
due paid Income-tax in respect of the annual 
value of property. 


NOTE:—Where the property is in the occupation 
of owner for residential purposes, its annual shall not 
be taken to be more than 10 per-cent of total income. 


Lllustration 


A owns several properties. The annual letting value is Rs. 50,000 
including Rs. 14000/- of his residential Kothi. A claims the follo- 
wing expenses: - 

1, Repairs Rs. 8000 

2. {[nsurance Premium Rs. 200 


3, Interest on money borrowed 
for constrneting the Building. Rs. 1400 
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4, Vacancy allowance 
5. Ground rent 


6. Collection charges 
Total 


Find out A’s assessable income :— 


Annual letting Value 
Less for residential kothi 
Balanee 


Less admissible deductions :— 


1. Repairs 


Insuranee Premium 
Tnterest 

Vacancy 

Ground rent 
Collection charges 6% 


ae e 
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Total 
Henee assessable income 
or 
Add annual letting value 
of residential Kothi. 
Total 


on 36000 Rs. 


Rs. 1909 


Rs. ‘0 


Rs. 2220 


Rs, 128%) 


Rs. 59,000 
Rs. 14,000 
Rs. 36,000 


Rs. 6000 (not Rs. S01) 
as they exceed 1/6th) 
Rs.. 20 


Rs. 1400 
Rs. 1000 
Rs. 70 


2160 (not Rs, 2220/- 
us the maximum is 67%, ) 
STS 


Rs. 10830 
Rs- (36000-10830) 
Rs. 25170 


Rs. 2288 
Rs. 27458 





Note—Rs. 2288 have been arrived at as under :— 
10% of total income of Rs. 27458 less 1/6th for repairs. 


Income from business, profession or vocation 


The Income-tax Amendment Act effects the 
following main changes in the assessment of income 
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from business, profession or vocation:-- 


1. 


Income from profession and vocation has been 
made assessable under the same head as_ busi- 
ness. 

Interest on capital borrowed has been made 
allowable as a deduction without the condition 
“that the payment should not be dependent 
on the earning of profits,” which words have 
now been omitted” by the New Act. The Ame- 
ndment Act disallows interest paid to a partner 
under any circumstance and to any assessee 
outside British India unless tax has been 
deducted from it or there is an agent from 
whom tax can be recovered. 


The basis upon which depreciation allowance 
is changed from original cost to written down 
value...(explained in detail] below). 


Tn case any machinery or plant is sold or dis- 
earded being obsolete etc. the amount by 
which the written down value exceeds the 
amount of sale proceeds or its scrap value is 
made allowable as a deduction provided that 
such amount is actually written off in the 
books of the assessee. In case the sale pro- 
ceeds exceed ‘the written down value...the 
excess are to be deemed as profits of the 
previous year in which the sale took place. 


The provision regarding bad debts has been 
made more clear and loans in a Banking or 


eye) 
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money lending business have been allowed 
when they are irrecoverable. No bad debts 
are hereafter to be allowed to those who keep 
accounts on cash basis. 

6. Depreciation is now allowable on plants, books, 
vehicles, scientific apparatus and surgical ins- 
truments purchased for purposes of business. 

¢. Other deductions have been made more explicit 
or clear. 

8. Losses are allowed to be carried forward upto a 
maximum period of 6 years subject to certain 


restriction which we shall discuss under the 
head “‘Losses’’. 


The Law relating to business, profession or vocation 


income as it stands toeday after the Amendment or 


the consolidated effect of New and Old Law. 


Income-tax is payable under the head “business, 
profession or vocation” in respect of gains of any busi- 
ness, profit or income from business, profession or 
vocation carried on by any person. 


Deductible allowances 


The following allowances will be deducted from 
the gross income or profits to arrive at assessable busi- 
ness profits or income:— 


1. Any rent paid for the premises where such 
business or profession is carried on. In case some 
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part is used for residential purposes proportionate rent 
will be allowed. 


2. Amount spent on repairs unless the owner has 
undertaken the repairs. In case assessee carries on 
business in his own property the annual rental value 
will not be counted towards income and will not be 
allowed as a deduction. 


3. Interest on capital borrowed for purposes of 
business. In case it is payable outside British India 
it will not be allowed unless tax has been deducted or 
there is an agent from whom tax can be recovered. 


4. In respect of insurance against risk of damage 
or destruction of building, plant etc. used for business 
purposes...the amount of premium paid. 


5. The amount paid for current repairs of building, 
plant or furniture used for purposes of business. 


6. In respect of any machinery or plant which has 
been sold or discarded the amount by which the 
written down value exceeds the sale proceeds or the 
scrap value of the machinery etc. 


Illustration 


The written down value of machine is Rs. 1200. Jt is sold for 
Rs. 800/-.. Rs. 400/- will be allowed as adeduction. Suppose it is 
discarded, scrap value is only Rs. 500/-. Rs. 700/- will be allowed 
8 a deduction. 


7. Incase there are animals used for business 
purposes and some die or become useless, the difference 
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between written down value and the amount realized 
by sale proceeds of carcass. 


& Any sum paid on account of land revenue, local 
rate or municipal taxes paid in respect of such part of 
the premises as is used for purposes of business. 


9, Any amount paid to an employee as bonus or 
commission for services rendered when such amount 
would not had been payable as profits or dividend if it 
had not been paid as bonus or commission. The 
amount thus paid should be reasonable taking into 
consideration pay of the employee, conditions of his 
service or profits of the business or general practice of 
similar business. 


10. Any expenditure not being in the nature of capi- 
tal expenditure or personal expenses of the assessee 
laid out or expended wholly and exclusively for the 
purposes of such business, profession and bad debts er 
vocation. 


Now remain 3 more deductions...Depreciation. 


Losses and Bud Debts. We shall take them one by 
one:— 


11 Depreciation Allowance 


The Amendment Act provides that depreciation 
shall be allowed on the prescribed percentage of “the 
written “down value” in the books of the assessee and 
not on the original cost of the assexsee as before. 
Written down value means, 


1. In the case of assets acquired in the previous 
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year the actual cost to the assessee. 


Y. Inthe case of asscts acquired before previous 
year but after the commencement of the 
Indian Income-tax Amendment Act 1939 the 
actual cost to the assessee less all depreciation 
allowable to him under this section. 


3. In case of assets acquired before the commencc- 
ment of the Indian Income-tax Act (amendment, 
1939 the actual cost to the assessee less for each 
financial vear since its acquisition the amount 
of depreciation applicable to the assets on the 
rates inforce for such year since the Act of 
1.4.22. and atthe rates inforce on 1. 4. 22. for 
each such year prior to that date. 


Tn case the business is succeeded the actual cost to 
the assessee referred to above will be the actual cost to 
the person suceceded. 


(Preseribed percentage has not vet been announced 
and will not apply in 1939-40 assessment). 

12. Losses of business, profession or vocation under 
Nee Laie. 

Under section 24 of the Income-tax Act 1922 1 
the assessee sustained a loss under any head in any 
particular year...lie was entitled to set it off against 
his income, profits or gains under any other head in 
that year. 

The Income-tax Amendment Act while retaining 
this provision restricts its use by an unregistered firm. 
It. provides that in case the assessee is an unregistered 
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firm which has not been assessed like a registered firm, 
any such loss shall be set off only against the income, 
profits or gains of the firm and not against the income 
of its individual partners. 

In case the assessee is a registered firm the loss 
shall first be set off against the income or profits of 
the firm and any loss which cannot be set off shall be 
apportioned between the partners of the firm and 
they alone shall be entitled to have the amount of 
the loss set off under this section. 


The Income-tax Amendment. Act authorises the 
carrying forward of losses for a maximum period of 
§ years which was not allowed hitherto. 


The Amendment Sec. 24 (2) provides that in case 
in any one year total losses cannot be set off against 
other income of the assessee and the Joss pertains to 
‘business, profession or vocation” the portion, not so 
set off, shall be carried forward to the following year 
and set off against the profits or income of the assessee 
in that period for a maximum period of 6 years. 
Losses arising in previous year of 1939-40, 1940-41, 
1941-42, 1942-43, 1943-44 shall be carried forward for 
one, two, three, or four years or five years respectively. 
The loss shall be set off in the next year so far as it 
could not be set off in the previous year and against 
profit or gain of the same business, profession or vocation 
for that. year. 


It is further provided that an assessee which is a 
registered firm cannot carry forward any loss which 
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has been apportioned between partners. A partner of 
an unregistered firm cannot carry forward the loss of 
the firm and set it off against his own income. 


In case the assessee is an unregistered firm and has 
been assessed as a registered firm the loss shall be set 
off or carried forward like a registered firm i.e. any 
loss which cannot be set off will be apportioned 
between partners and they will be entitled to set it off 
against their income in that year or carry the loss 
which cannot be set off against income from the same 
business upto 6 years. 


In case there has been any change in the constitu- 
tion of the firm or the business has been taken over 
by any other person, the loss can only be set off by 
the person who suffered it and not the successors. 
The Amended Section 24 (3) makes it obligatory on the 
part of the Income-tax Officer to notify to the assessee 
in writing the amount of loss computed by him when 
it is established that a loss has taken place which 
assessee is entitled to have set off. 


Short summary regarding losses and their claim:— 


1. Losses under business, profession and vocation 
can be set off as before and in case any such 
loss cannot be set off in one year it can be 
carried forward to next year and so on for a 
maximum period of 6 years. 

2. Loss of an unregistered firm can be set off 
against its other income from other sources and 
not against the income of the partners. 
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2 Loss ofa registered firm under business ete. 
shall be first set off against other income of the 
firm if any and the remaining loss will be 
apportioned between partners who alone will be 
entitled to set it off or carry it forward. 


4, A Joss which cannot he set off and pertains to 
business, profession, or vocation, shall be carried 
forward and set off against the income or 
profit of the same business, profession or 
vocation only. 


5. The Income-Tax officer must. notify to the asse- 
ssee the amount of the loss computed when it 
is established that a loss has taken place which 
the assessee Is entitled to set it off or earry 
forward. 

Illustration 


1. ABC is an unreyistercd firm. They suilera loss of Rs 1800in 
business of Benaspati Ghee. The firm has an income from other 
sources amounting to Rs, 2200/-. The firm can set off lovs 
under business against its income from other sources. 


to 


Delhi Syndicate Company is a registered concern, It 
suffers a loss of Its. 1200 in Petrol business. It has got no 
other sources of income. A & B are its 2 partners, who have 
total income of Rs, 2900/- and 2800/- respectively from other 
sources, Since the firm has vot no other sources of income 
they cannot. set off this loss. A & B can eet it off against 
their individual ineome. 
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Suppose in’ the above case the tirm makes a profit from 
Petrol (the same business) amounting to Rs. 3000/-, will 
they be entitled to carry forward in the next year the loss of 
Rs 1200 which they suffered in the Inst year. ? 


4) 


Ans, Yes. The loss pertains to business and ia being 
carried forward and set off against income from the same 
Business in the succeeding year hence it is allowable. 

Suppose in the above case after the loss of Rs. 1200/- the 
firm gives up Petrol Business and in the next year earns a 
profit of Rs. 6000/- in the Business of Sewing Machines. Will 
the firm be entitled to carry forward the Joss and set it off 


against this income ? 
Ans. No. The loss can be carried forward and set off 
against profit of the same Business. 

4. XYZ isa registered concern with X, Y, Z as equal partners, 
In one year the loss comes to Rs. 4800/-. Suppose X, Y, Z 
have income from other sources amounting to Rs. 2600/-, 
2800/- and 3000/- respectively. If X.Y, Z draw no salary 
from the firm and receive no interest on any capital from it— 
the loss will be apportioned Rs. 16G/- each 


X can set off Rs. 1600/- against bis income from other 
sources amounting to Rs. 2600. 


Y ss Rs. 1600/- ” Rs. 2800. 
Z - Rs. 1600/- ms Rs. 3000, 


Bad Debts and the New Law 

The New Amendment makes specific what was 
inherent in Old Law regarding bad debts. It is now 
laid down that it is the Income-tax Officer who is to 
estimate the amount of debts which have become 
irrecoverable and not the assessee. 

It has been provided (sec. 10 (XI) ) that in case 
assessees books are kept on cash basis no bad debt 
allowance shall be allowed. 

An assessee may keep part of his books on cash 
basis and part on mercantile system in case he has 
more than one business. No allowance in respect of 
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moneylending business, these loans or other sums 
represent part of what might be called trading stocls 
of the business so that in the case of a moneylender 
even if he keeps his accounts on cash basis, allowance 
shall be made for so much of the loans as prove to be 
irrecoverable. 


The result is as under : 
1. No bad debts will be allowed in respect of busi- 


2. 


ness where accounts are kept on cash basis. 


In case assessee Carrics on more than one busi- 
ness and keeps his accounts on cash basis 
system with respect to some businesses and on 
mercantile basis in respect of others, allowance 
will be made for bad debts in respect of that 
business only the accounts of which are kept on 
mercantile basis. 


In respect of moneylending although the basis 
of accounts 1s cash, such sum will be allowed 
towards bad debt as is in respect of loans 
made in the ordinary course of business 
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and is estimated by Income-tax Officer as 
irrecoverable. 


4. Itisthe Income-tax Officer who is to decide 
what amount is irrecoverable. It is necessary 
that the debt or loan should become irrecover- 
able in the accounting period and should be 
written off as well in the books of accounts in 
that period. 


In case the amount ultimately recovered on any 
such debt or loan is greater than the difference between 
the whole debt or loan and the amount so allowed, the 
excess shall be deemed to be a profit of the year in 
which it is recovered and if less, the deficiency shall be 
deemed to bea business expense of that year. (§ 10(XJ) ) 


Inadmissible Business Deductions 

Personal expenses of assessee and his-partner, gifts, 
charities, presents, tips, Income-tax and Super-tax 
paid, salary, interest or commission or remuneration 
paid to partner, casual losses. any municipal or other 
tax on profits, reserves out of profits and capital 
expenditure or capital losses. 


Income from other sources 


For instance dividend from companies, interest on 
mortgages, loans, fixed deposits, current accounts, 
ground rents and other sources which do not fall in 
any other source, agricultural income from land not 
paying land revenue, or local rates to an authority 
in British India and all agricultural income arising 
abroad including Indian States and Burma should also 
be included under this Head. 
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Illustrations 


Mr. Verma prepares the following profit and loss account from 
his books of account forthe year ending 31-3-39. Find out his 
assessable income. 


Profit and Loss Account 


Rs. Rs. 
To Establishment charges 1200 By Gross Profit 7200 
», Household expenses 800 _—,,_Profit on sale of invest- 

» Income-tax paid 400 ment 200 

,. Gifts and presents 200 ~~», Interest from Bank 200 
» Insurance premium 800 

» Interest paid on | , 
borrowed capital 600 7 . Pa 
,» Interest on partners ye 

capital 500 
,, Reserve for bad debts 600 
» Net Profit 2500 

Total Rs. 7600 Re. 7600 


Assessable income will be as under :- 
Net Profit * Rs 2500 Q 


oO 


Add inadmissible ttems :— 


Household expenses . 4 .  y 800 0 0 
Income-tax paid Be is » 4€0 0 0 
Gifts and charities .. ne . » 200 0 0 
Interest on partners capital . «» 500 0 0 
Reserve for bad debts .. a 600 0 0 


oO 


Assessable Profits Rs. 5G00 0 
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CHAPTER III 
THE REGISTRATION OF FIRMS 
UNDER THE INDIAN INCOME-TAx ACT 


Registration under other Acts quite different 


A registered firm under the Indian Income-tax 
Act means a firm registered under section 26A of 
Income-tax Act 1922. Registration under Indian 
Partnership Act or any other Act has no meaning in 
Income-tax proceedings. 


Before a firm can be registered it must be constitu- 
ted under an instrument of partnership specifying 
the individual shares of the partners. 

Any such firm can be registered under Indian 
Income-tax Act on an application in this behalf made 


bv the partners or any one of them. (see the specimen 
attached). 


Such application should be made before income is 
assessed either under sec. 23 or sec.34. It can also he 
made with the permission of the Appellate Assistant 
Commissioner hearing an appeal before the assessment. 
is confirmed, reduced, or enhanced or annulled. In 
case assessment is set aside and fresh assessment 
ordered, the application can be made before the Income- 
tax officer before fresh assessment. 
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The application should be accompanied by the 
original instrument of partnership ‘under which the 
firm is constituted together with a copy thereof provi- 
ded that the Income-tax Officer, if satisfied that for 
sufficient reasons the original instrument can not be 
produced, may accept a copy certified as correct by 
one of the partners and in such a case the application 
shall be accompanied by a duplicate copy. 


Registered and Unregistered Firms how taxed 


The New Income-tax (amendment) Act has 
specifically explained rather prescribed the method 
of determining the amount payable by way of tax by 
a registered firm. 


It is now directed that in the case of a registered firm 
the sum payable by the firm itself shall not be determi- 
ned although total taxable income will be arrived at. 
This total taxable income will be apportioned between 
the partners and the total income of each partner of 
the firm, including his share of the income of the 
previous year, shall be assessed and the sum payable 
on the basis of such assessment shall be determined. 


In case such share of any partner is a loss it shall 
be set off against his other income or carried forward 
and set off as has been discussed in the previous 
chapter. 


In the case of an unregistered firm, the amount of 
tax payable by the firm shall be determined and tax 
recovered from the firm as before. 
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The Income-tax Amendment Act however gives 
wide discretion to the Income-tax Officer to assess an 
unregistered firm as a registered firm in case he 1s of 
opinion that the aggregate amount of tax payable by 
partners (in case the firm is treated as a registered firm) 
will be geater than the amount which would be 
payable by the firm and the partners individually if the 
firm were treated as an unregistered firm. (§ 23 (5) b) 


New method of computing share of a partner under 


the New Act 


The Amended Section 16 (2) prescribes a new way of 
comptting the share ofa partner of firm (whether regi. 
or unregd.). It provides that when the assessee ix a 
partner of a firm. then, whether the firm has made a pro- 
fit or a loss, his share (whether a net profit or a net loss) 
shall be taken to be any salary, interest or commi- 
ssion or other remuneration payable to him by the firm 
in respect of the previous year increased or decreased 
respectively by his share in the balance of the profit 
or loss of the firm after the deduction of any interest. 
salary, commission or other remuneration payable to 
any partner in respect of the previous year. 


In case the share so computed is a loss such loss 
may be set off or carried forward. 
Itlustration 

A, B and C are partners in a registered firm the trading profit 
of which is Its.3500/-. The partnership deed provides for the 
payment of salaries of Rs. 5000/- to A and Rs. 4000 to B and of 
interest Rs. 1000 to A, Rs. 1500 to B and Rs. 2000 to C, the 
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balance of profit and loss being divisible in me proportion of 10% 
to A, 10% to Band 80% toC. 

According to the above :nethod this profit and loss account 
will be adjusted as under:-- 








A B C Total 
Salary 5000 4000 nil ¢000 
Interest 1000 1500 2000 4500 
Balance of 
Loss -1009 -1009 -S00) -10000 
(minus) (minus) (minus) 
Total 5000 4500 -6000 3500 


(The above illustration is taken from the Report of 
the Income-tax Enquiry Committee 1936 P.23. Their 
recommendation has beenembodied in the New Act 
as above.) 


“The result of this interpretation will be that A 
by reason of his 12 months activities in the business 
of the firm has earned an income (which is now 
assessable on salary etc. as soon as it is due or payable) 
of Rs. 5000, B has earned an income of Rs. 4500 and 
C has suffered a loss of Rs. 6000. On this interpretation 
A’s share will be Rs. 5000/- (Profit) B’s share Rs .4500 
(Profit) and C will be entitled to set offa loss of Rs.6000 
or carry it forward in case he cannot set it off. 

In case the assessee isa partner in an unregi- 


stered firm his share shal] be determined in the same 
manner. 


Salary, commission or interest payable shall be 
totalled and then increased or decreased by his share 
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in the profit or loss of tho firm after deduction of 
salary, Interest etc. payable to any partner. 


In case the share comes to loss it can be earried 
forward or set off as already discussed. 


Should the firm be registered under the Act ? 


The New Income-tax Amendment Act requires 
(under section 22) every assessee to declare in the 
return the names, addresses and resp sctive shares of 
the partners of the business as well its branches if 
any. The Income-tax Officer has also been vested 
with a very wide discretion to assess an unregistere:| 
firm asa registered firm in case in Ins opinion the 
wggregate amount of Income-tax and = Supoer-tax 
payable by the partners will be greater than the 
amount which would be payable by the firm and the 
partners individually if the firm were treated as an 
nnregistered firm (See 23 (5 3B) ) 


Such being the case every finn should get itself 
registered provided it. 1s constituted under a deed of 
partnership specifying the individual shares of partners. 
In case the partners have not. drawn up any partner- 
ship deed, they can execute it and then apply for 
registration. 

The Income-tax Officer will not lose a chance of 
treating an unregistered firm as a registered firm in 
ease he is of opinion that more tax will thus be reco- 
vered. Why should not. then the assessee avail of the 
ulvantages of registration when the total amount 
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payable by a registered firm’s partners comes to less 
than the amount payable by an unregistered firm. 


Illustration 


A and B are the partners of an unregistered firm. They have no 
source of income and get no salary or interest from the firm. Their 
shares are equal. Suppose the net profit of the firm is Rs. 2300. 

If the firm istreated as unregistered, it shall be assessed on 
Rs. 2300/- and tax will be recovered on this amount. In case the 
firm is registered the sum payable by the firm as tax shall not be 
determined. Rs. 2300/- will be apportioned between partners as, A 
Rs. 1150, B Rs.1150. These partners will be assessable on thei 
total income including this share or the profit of the firm. In 
case the partners have no other source of income, .their profit will 
amount to Rs. 1150/- each, which is non-taxable with the result 
that both the partners or the entire profit of the firm shall not have 
to pay any tax at all. 


2 ABC Disa registered firm. Its total assessable income i- 
Ra- 4300/-. Partners have equal shares and have no other source ot 
income and also do not receive any salary, commission or interest 
fromthe firm. The entire profit of the firm will escape taxation as 
each partner will get Rs. 1200/- only which is below the taxable 
limit. 


3. ABCis a registered firm whose total income is Rs. 6000/- 
A’s share is -/8/- while B’s & C’s share is Rs. -/4/- each in a Rupee. 
They have (say) no other income. A will get Rs.3000/-, B Rs.1500/- 
and C Rs. 1500/-. B& C will have to pay no Income-tax, whereas A 
shall have to pay [ncome-tax on Ra. 3000/-. In case the firm was 
assessed ax an unregistered firm, tax would be payable on Ra. 6000/- 
ata rate applicable to that income. 


The assessee can calculate the profit in each case before applying 
for registration and the benefit of registration will then be clear 
to him 
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Computation of Income—New Rules 


In order to find the total income of an individual 
the following income must be included......... (S. 16). 


1. 


ne 


Sums deducted from salary payable by crown 
and to which sub-section (1) of sec. 7 of Income- 
tax Amendment Act applies. [See. 7 (1) says: — 
Tax shall not be payable in respect of any sum 
deducted from the salary payable by or on 
behalf of the crown to any individual being a 
sum deducted in accordance with the condi- 
tions of his service for the purpose of securing 
to him a deferred annuity or of making provi- 
sion for his wife or children provided the suin 
so deducted shall not exceed one sixth of the 
salary. | 

Sums paid to effect an insurance on the life of 
the assessee or on the life of his wife or 
her husband or in respect of a contract fora 
deferred annuity or in the case of a Hindu 
undivided family to effect an insurance on the 
life of any male member or his wife. 


(We have already dealt with this deduction 
under the head “partial exemption” in 
the first chapter.) 

(The maximum amount allowable is 1/6th 
or Rs. 6000/- whichever is less. In 
case of a Hindu undivided family Rs. 
12000/- or 1/6th whichever is less.). 
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3. 


Contributions to any provident fund te whieh 
the Provident Funds Act 1926 applies. (b) A 
recognised provident fund or an approved 
superannuation fund and interest on such 
contributions and accumulations thereof which 
in exempt from tax. 


4. Sharesinthe income of an unregisteted firin 


0 


oran association of persons where the tax has 
already been paid on the income by the firm or 
association. 


The above sums are included to find out 
total assessable income. A deduction will be 
made in respect of these sums from the 
Tneoine-tax payable at the average rate for the 
total income. No deduction from Super-tax is 
given in respect of these sums. 


(See also Chapter on Slab System part IT page 8). 
So much income of your wile as arises directly 
or tidirectly from 
1. Hermembership in a firm in which you 
are a partner, 


fe 


Assets transferred directly or indirectly 
to her by you otherwise than for 
adequate consideration or in connec- 
tion with an agreement to live apart. 
Se much income of vour minor child as arises 
from . 


1. His (her) admission to the benefits of 
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~l 


paftnership in # firm in whieh you are 
& partner. 


9. Assets transferred directly to him (her) 
by you otherwise than for adequate 
consideration unless she is a married 
daughter. 


So much of the income of any person or asso- 
ction of persons as arises from assets) trans- 
ferred to that person or association otherwise 
than for adequate consideration for the bene- 
fit of your minor child or wife or both. 


All ineome arising to any person by virtue of 
a settlement or drsposition whether revocable 
or not and whether effected before or after the 
commencement of the Indian Ineome-tax Act 
1939 from assets, which remain assessees 
(settlers) property or by virtue of a revocable 
transfer of assets. 


A settlement ortransfer is) revocable if it 
contains any provision for the retransfer direct- 
lv or indirectly of the income to settler or 
transferor. It is also revocable if by it the 
transferor reserves a right to reassume power 
directly or indirectly over its income or assets. 
Tn case any settelment is non-revocable for 
G vears or during the Iife time of settler and 
the transferor does not derive any direct or 
indirect profit from it after the transfer, the 
income arising from such settlement or transfer 
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shall not be included in the transferor’s total 
income. In case in future the power to revoke 
arises to the settler or transferor he shall be 
liable to be assessed as and when such power 
Ur1ses. 

Income from assets transferred to a person 
abroad for the purpose of avoiding Income- 
tax or Super-tax in the circumstances detailed 
in section 44. 


The net effect intended is that whatever 
income belongs to a person liable to Income- 
tax and Super-tax and becomes by means 
of artificial set of transaction the income of 
somebody liable to pay less tax or no tax 
at all...such income shall for purposes of tax 
be treated as the income of the person to 
whom it really belongs. For instance where 
any incoine becomes payable to a non-resident 
by virtue of a transfer but the transferor 
acquires rights by virtue of which he can 
either immediately or in future enjoy income 
of such property...such income would be 
treated asthe income of the person to whom 
it really belongs. 


Under the Income-tax Act 1922 one of the 
methods of avoiding the tax without breaking 
the law was to transfer the assets from which 
the income arose to a company resident abroad 
and then to receive payments in a form and 
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10. 


in such circumstances that the amounts 
received from the company were never in fact 
repayable or repaid to it. 


Under the Amendment Act in case a person 
receives or becomes entitled to receive any 
sum paid or payable by way of a loan or 
repayment ofa loan or any other sum, which 
is not paid or payable for full considertion in 
money or moneys worth by virtue of a transfer 
of assets whereby any income becomes pay- 
able to any person non-resident or resident 
but not ordinary resident in British India 
Such income will be treated as the income of 
such person. 


Income from securities, stocks or shares which 
lave been sold before the date of payment 
of the interest or dividend and repurchased 
subsequently ..shall be included in total income. 
(44 E & 44 F regarding which the Select 
Committee wrote as under :— 


‘Section 44 E and 44 F are designed to prevent 
avoidance of tax by what are known “Bond- 
Washing” Transactions, involving the manipnu- 
lation of securities so that the securities will 
pass temporarily into the legal ownership of 
some second person who is either not liable 
at all or liable in a lesser degree to tax under 
such conditions that the interest on the 
securities is the income of the second person. 


aed 


oy?) 


In case the assessee is a partuer of a firm, then 
whether the firm has made a profit) or a loss, 
his share for inclusion in his total income 
(whether a net) profit or loss) shall be taken 
to be any salary, interest or commission or 
other remuneration payable to him by the 
firm in respect of the previous year increased 
or decreased respectively by jis share in the 
balance of the profit or loss of the firm = after 
the deduction of any interest, salary, commi- 
ssion or Other remuneration payable to any 
partner in respect. of the previous year. 


We have already explained how partners 
share will be found out.in our remarks ander 
the head “registration of firm’. The illastra- 
tion given there applies both in the case of a 
registered as well as an unregistered firm. 


CHAPTER IV 
ASSESSMENT PROCEDURF 


i L ‘e [- ry , 
Assessment Procedure 


We have already explained that the New Amend- 
ment Act relieves the Income-tax Officer of the 
statutory liability of issuing returns. It is however 
expected that returns will be issued by him as before 
and that the special provisions regarding compulsory 
returns will be used against those persons only who 
intentionally keep out of the way to avoid assess- 
ment. The assessee should however fully understand 
the extent of his lability which we have already 
explained by illustrations In a previous chapter. In 
every district. the assessing authority is the Income-tax 
Officer while there 1s an Appellate as well as Thspect- 
ing Assistant Commissioner’ for every area. On receipt 
of the return the assessee should take special care to 
see that he puts on, the date of receipt of the return on 
the slip accompanying the return because the return 
has got to be submitted duly filled in within 30 days 
of the receipt. thereof or within such period as the 
Inceme-tax Officer allows on application for extension. 
The return should be submitted to the Income-tax 

' Officer who had issned the same. 
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Submitting the return 


The return should be carefully filled in before filing 
the same with the Income-tax Officer. The assessee 
should particularly note that the following particulars 
are given in the form at their proper places and that the 
return to be valid must be duly verified and signed. 


1. The assessment period must be clear from the 
return. Just before the verification is over the reader 
will find words “for the period ending” and here the 
last day of the previous year must be noted. Many 
returns have been held invalid or incomplete simply 
because the period for which the return was filed was 
not given. (see chapter on Return in Part IT.) 


2. The return should be signed and dated. 


3. The income should be shown opposite the 
particular source to which it refers. 


4. In case the assessee is a firm, the names and 
shares of partners as well as the principal place of 
business and branches must be given. 


As arule, the return should be filed within 60 days 
of public notice or within 30 days of individual notice. 
But there may be cases when it may not be possible 
for the assessee to do so. It may be that all the nece- 
ssary material for filing the return is not ready e.g. a 
businessman may not have completed and closed his 
accounts for the yeur ending 3lst March by the end of 
the prescribed period for 30 days. In such case the 
wussessee should send an application to tho Income-tax 
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Officer requesting him to allow: some extension for 
tiling the return. Such application should be given 
as far as possible before the expiry of 30 days of 
receipt of individual notice or 60 days of publication 
of public notice. It is always a bad policy to send an 
application for extension on the last day of the period 
already allowed for filing the return. The assessee 
should note that although the Income-tax Officer has 
discretion to allow extension of time for filing of the 
return he is not bound to do so. Ordinarily adjourn- 
ments are granted in proper cases but the assessee 
should also apply only when they have some bonafide 
reason for doing so and not merely to postpone what 
some of them call “the evil day of assessment”. The 
assessees sometimes do not prepare accounts or 
complete them thinking that adjournment. can be gran- 
ted and when they receive the reply that “Return must 
be submitted atonce” they feel that injustice or hard- 
ship is being meted out to them. 


It is therefore :necessary that assesses should do 
their best to camplete their accounts in time and 
apply for extension of time if need be in bonafide 
cases. 


Verification of returns 

If the Income-tax Officer is satisfied that the return 
filed by the assessee is correct and complete he shal] 
assess the total income of the assessee and shall 
determine the sum payable on such assessment. But 
it is seldom so, except in the case the basis of return of 
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salaries or income from'immovable property when 

the Income-tax Officer can have''duthenti¢ verfication 

from the employ er ‘ot miinidipal' records. Fis flyin 
such exceptional cases that ifo fotiée is issued. Partht 

cularly in the case of all business asséssinents: aie 
generally in all cases when the Income-tax Officer’ is’ 
of opinion ‘that: ‘the’ return filed is not correct or not 

properly filled in, We Will issue a notice calling upon 

the assessee to produce his ‘accounts and éuéh other’ 
evidénée as he thinks best ‘in support! df his return. 

There is of course a ‘justification for doing gor! Teds’! 
not possible in most cases for the Thconre-tax Officer’ ' 

to know anything about the amount of actually earned’ 

profit or even to know whether the figure given in‘the’ 
returtl is ‘right or wrong: before he has obtained iti- 
formation from thé ' neseesee! All that he has in front 

of him is a return with a figure in’ it’ showing’ the 
amount of profits. He may think'that the figtire ik’ 
too small but he cannot say why it 1s too small before 

he has called forthe evidencé on whieh 1t is based. 

It is therefore to verify the correctness of the return 

that he will issue a notice and call for proof of his 

income or loss as the case may be. Such proofs usually 

tuke the form of account books, receipts ete. 


a 


- 


mm 


Itis always in the best interest of ‘the’ assessee 
to keep his accounts ete. ready before hand ice. 
immediately after the expiry of the accounting period 
and before the Income-tax Officer calls upon him to 
produce them. On the day of appointment fixed by 
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the Income-tax Officer for the hearing of the 
assessment, the asyessee must take all his account 
books (of' course for the. period relevant to the 
assessment year) with him.along with all other proof 
in support of his return. Generally the accounts: of 
the agsessee are first examined by the Inspector of 
Income-tax. ‘To put in brief, the function of an 
Inspector is just like that .of a private secretary. He 
will examine the account:bools as well as the profit 
returned by the assessee, criti¢ally sort out all in- 
wulmissible items from the assessee’s account books, add. 
them: back. to the declared profit. report regarding 
the: regularity:.or irregularity of the account 
books maintained by the assessee and send in.his 
suggestions regarding the actual assessable income of 
the assesee. a 7 


{n the return of income, onlythe ah iacanie from 
vacioys , sources ix entered. How that.income has — 
beau arrived at, can only be known after a perusal or 
examimation of the profit and loss account. A correct 
copy of such account should be given to the Income- 
tax Inspector or the Income-tax Officer as the case 
nay be. | 


Hearing of assessment 


In some cases’ the Income-tax Officer himself 
examines the account books without having them seen 
or checked by the Inspector. In other cases thie” 
[uspector first) examines them and sends his report 
to the Ineome-tax Officer. The assessee should note 
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that all expenses, losses etc. incidental to his business, 
profession or vocation which he claims as a deduc- 
tion or set off against his entire gross income, can 
only be claimed at this stage of the proceedings 1. e. 
when assessment is being heard before the Income- 
tax Officer and therefore he should claim them 
before the Income-tax Officer at this time. The 
Income-tax Officer will hear what the assexssee has 
got to say about the deductions, and then give his 
final findings allowing or disallowing the objections or 
deductions claimed. This order of the Income-tax 
Officer would be open to appeal where no new or 
fresh objection not raised before the Income-tax Officer 
will be admissible without special permission of the 
Appellate Asstt. Commissioner. 


[Note: —After a return has been filed it is obligatory 
onthe part of Income-tax Officer to issue a notice under 
section 23(2) calling npon the assessee to produce such 
evidence as he thinks necessary to verify the correct- 
ness of the return filed by him. Tho Income-tax Officer 
usually issuas notice under section 22(4) as well before 
making the assessment. requiring the assessee to 
produce snch accounts as aro specified in the notice 
on a date mentioned therein. Failure to comply with 
either of these 2 notices renders an assessee liable to 
exparte assessment. as well as to penalty | 


Assessment to the best of judgment (exparte) 


The Income-tax Officer. can proceed exparte and 
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assess to the best of his judgment in the following 
cases:— 


1. When the assessee inspite of the service of a 
notice under section 22(2) calling upon him to file the 
return, fails to file it with the Income-tax Officer 
within the prescribed period of 30 days or such further 
extended period as is allowed by the Income-tax 
Officer and does not file the return ora revised return 
before assessment. 


Note:—The Income-tax Officer cannot assess exparte 
simply on the ground of non-filing of the return after 
60 days of public proclamation under section 22 (1). 
To proceed exparte the Income-tax Officer must serve 
the assessee with a notice under section 22(2) individu- 
ally calling upon him to file the return. 


General practice 


It is very seldom that any Income-tax Officer makes 
an exparte assessment siinply because the prescribe:| 
or allowed time limit forthe filing of the return has 
expired. In practice almost in all cases, when the 
Income-tax Officer finds that the assessee has failed to 
file the return he issues a notice under section 22(4) 
calling upon himto produce the accounts for the pre- 
vious year. If the assessee appears with his books 
of account in answer to this notice, he is allowed, even 
sometimes suggested to file the return. In case the 
return is filed, there is noexparte assessment. Yn case 
however the assessee produces no books or does not 
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turn up, the Income-tax Officer proceeds to make the 
assessement exparte to the best of his judgment 
and determines the sum payable on the basis of 
such assessement. The assessee should therefore note 
that in case for uny reason he has failed to file the 
return in time, le must doso at any time before 
asxessinent as early as possible after the discovery of 
his default. We have already explained that a penalty 
can be :mposed for non-filing of the return in time but 
this will be done in exceptional cases. 


2. In case the assessee fails to , uce the account, 
books when called upon to do so under a notice under 
section 22(4) or in case the assessee fails to produce any 
evidence to support the return filed by him under 
section 23(2) the Income-tax Officer can proceed 
exparte inspite of a return having been filed duly 
filled in. 

Consequences of an exparte assessment 


Kixparte assessinent is just like an exparte decree 
of a civilcourt. The assessment is made to the best 
of the judgment of the Income-tax Officer. 1: many 
cuses exparte assessment is made on an income which 
is many times the actual incoine. ‘Now’ under the 
Indian Income-tax Artiendment Act 1939 the escaned 
income can‘be traced and assessed upto 8 years.i.e. in 
case the axsessment results in assessment of an income 
which is less than the actnal income, the escaped 
jucome can be roped in upto 8 years (the new limita- 
tion under section 34) and in case the assessee has to 
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pay mure in exparte assessment...there is no sense in 
not complying with the notices of the Income-tax 
Officer and getting an exparte prejudicial order passed. 


Remedies of exparte assessment 

Under the [ncome-tax Act 1922 no appeal could 
be filel against exparte assessment. Now the assessee 
has both the remedies open to him. 

1. Hecan file an appeal against assessment under 
section 23(1) to the Appellate Assistant Commi- 
ssloner. 

2. He can apply to the Income-tax Officer under 
section 27 to re-open the case and to proceed 
with fresh assessment as he was prevented 
from sufficient cause from filing the return 
or producing the account books or producing 
evidence in support of his return by some 
sufficient cause. 

On appeal the Appellate Assistant Cummissioner 
may reduce the assessment, annul the same or 
confirm it. He may also set aside assessment and 
direct fresh assessment. It is not however likely 
that there will be much interference. In an exparte 
ussessment the record is generally exparte and in- 
complete and the decision cannot but be based on the 
infurmation on record. As the assessee did not rebut. 
the same by appearing before the Income-tax Officer or 
by complying with the directions of the Income-tax 
Officer...the Appellate Assistant Commissioner will 
also be slow to interfere. 
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It is however expected that now when exparte 
assessments have been made appealable, the Income- 
tax Officer will exercise his discretion more carefully. 
Only last year in one case the Income-tax Officer 
assessed an assessee on 8 times his income of the 
previous year simply because he failed to submit his 
return. Such assessments, it is believed, will now 
be quite rare. 


In case the Income-tax Officer is satisfied that the 
assessee had some sufficient cause as claimed by him 
in his application the Income-tax Officer may set aside 
the exparte assessment and proceed to. make a fresh 
one. In case he is not thus satisfied he will refuse to 
re-open the assessment. An application for the can- 
cellation of the exparte assessment must be filed 
within 30 days of receipt of notice of demand of such 
exparte assessment. An appeal lies against the refusal 
of the Income-tax Officer to reopen assessment. 


Payment of Tax 

The tax should be paid by the assessee within the 
time or by the date allowed to him in the notice of 
demand received from the Income-tax Officer. In 
case the notice of demand does not contain any date, 
then the assessee should pay the tax on or before the 
first day of second month following the date of the 
service of the notice or order demanding payment of 
tax. It is however seldom that no date is given in the 
notice of demand. The Central Board of Revenue has 
by its circular dated 26-4-1937 instracted all Income- 
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tux Officers tu see that in future the time allowed for 
payment except in cases where the revenue is in 
danger, should be not less than 14 days. Every 
notice of demand is always accompanied with a challan 
which should be presented to the Reserve Bank of 
India or the Government treasury as advised in the 
notice together with the necessary amount of the tax. 
The bank or treasury will issue a receipt for the 
amount paid which should be safely kept by the 
ASSESSEC. 


Tn case the assessee fails to pay the tax within the 
time allowed by the Income-tax Officer, the latter may 
in his discretion direct that in addition to the amouut 
of arrears a sum not exceeding the amount of unpaid 
tax be also recovered from him. The Income-tax Officer 
may impose a small penalty to start with and enhance 
it from time to time till tax has been paid but the 
total amount imposed as penalty shall not exceed the 
amount of Income-tax originally imposed. 


The tax should not be withheld simply on the 
ground that the assessee wants to prefer an appeal or 
because he has already filed an appeal against the 
assessment order of the [ncome-tax Officer. The 
Income-tax Officer however may on the assessee’s 
filing an appeal treat the assessee as not being in 
default as long as such appeal is not disposed of. He 
may also allow the assessee to deposit such amount of 
tax for which there is no dispute. So far as the 
realization of tax is concerned, the Income-tax 
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Officer is the sole authority for its realization and 
generally Appellate Authorities do not interfere with 
Income-tax Officers orders in the matter of realization 
of tax. 


In case the assessee is, on account vf any sufficient 
cause, unable to pay the tax within the time allowed 
by the Income-tax Officer he should atonce present an 
application to him praying for further time to deposit 
the amount of tax. Jn case the Income-tax Officer is 
satisfied regarding the bonafides of the assessee. he 
will grant an extension. 


CHAPTER V 


Joint Hindu family and partition 


Under the Income-tax Act 1922 ( sec. 25 A ) where 
at the time of assessment a member of Hindu 
undivided family (assessed as such) claimed that a 
partition had taken place among the members of such 
family, the Income-tax Officer had to make necessary 
enquiries and in case he was satisfied that a separation 
of members of the family had taken place and that 
joint family property had been partitioned among 
various meinhers in definite proportions, he had to 
record an order to that effect. 


The Ineome-tax Amendment Act has not changed 
this law but has made it more clear. The words 
“that a separation of the members of the family has 
tuken place’ are now omitted. The following 
extract from the speech of Sir N. N. Sircar Law 
member (Ex.) on 6-12-1938 will be read with interest 
“But from the point of view of the Income-tax Act 
the poliey of the Act is more limited. They have not 
in every case got to make these enquiries, to find 
out what in law may amount to partition. If in 
fact, their properties are divided, they have separated 
and the properties e.g. if the propertics have heen 
divided by metes and bounds and not merely resting 
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ona mere declaration of intention and not merely 
resting on the division of the inceme...then this act 
will apply (and it will be held that partition has taken 
place).” (Page 3963 Assembly Reports) 

It is thus clear that before an order under section 
25 A can be passed, it must be proved that a real 
partition of property has taken place. ‘Documents 
containing an unequivocal declaration of a desire to 
separate”...“a desire which never culminates in 
practice while the properties remain undivided and the 
members live together”...will not suffice to prove 
that partition has taken place for Income-tax purposes. 

Before passing any order the Income-tax Officer 


shall serve notices of enquiry on all the members of 
the family. 


In case the Income-tax Officer is not satisfied that 
a partition of property has taken place, he shall pass 
an order to this effect and the joint family shall 
continue to be assessed as a Hindu joint family as 
before. 


Where the Income-tax Officer is satisfied regar- 
ding partition of the property and passes an order to 
that effect...or where any person has succeeded to 
a business, profession or vocation fermerly carried on 
by a Hindu joint family whose joint property has 
been partitioned on or after the last day on which it 
carried on such profession, business or vocation, the 
Income-tax Officer shall make an assessment of the 
total income as if partition had taken place. The 
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result will be that each member or group of members 
shall in addition to any Income-tax for which he or 
it may be separately liable, be liable for a share of 
the tax on such income according to the portion of 
the joint family allotted to him. Assessment will 
be made on all members individually but all the 
members and groups of members whose property has 
been partitioned shall remain jointly and severally 
liable for the tax assessed on total income received 
by or on behalf of the joint Hindu family. 


Note—In our first chapter we explained that a 
share of income received from a joint Hindu family 
as a member shall not be included in his total 
assessment of individual income, These remarks 
however shall apply only so long as the joint Hindu 
family remains undivided and no orders under section 


°) A regarding partiton are passed hy the Ineome- 
tax Officer. 


Assessment in case of probable departure from 


British India (S 24 A) 


When the Inecome-tax Officer finds that any 
assessee 1s leaving British India in the current year 
or soon afterwards and has no intention of returning, 
he shall serve a notice upon him ealling upon him to 
furnish a return within a period not less than 7 days 
from the date of receipt of notice. After the expiry 
of this time limit, he may proceed to assess him on 
the following income :— 

1. Total income of the period from expiry of the 
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last previous year of which the income has 
been assessed in his hands to the probable date 
of departure from British India. 

2. Incase he has not been previously assessed, 
then on the total income of the period upto the 
probable date of departure from British India. 

The assessment shall be made on the total income 

of each completed previous year included in such 
period, at a rate at which such income would have been 
charged had it been fully assessed and as respects the 
period from the expiry of the last of such completed 
years to the probable date of departure, the Income- 
tax Officer shall estimate the total income of such 
person during such period and assess it at the rate 
in force for the financial year in which = such 
assessment, is made. 


No assessment shall be made on income which is 
time barred for any action under section 34. 


Assessment of Cosowners 

Under the Income-tax Act 1922 the High Courts 
had held that when the property was owned jointly by 
two persons with definite shares, such persons were 
assessable on the income from such property as asso- 
ciation of individuals. 


Under the 1989 Amendment Act. such persous are 
now not to be assessed as an association but their 
shares shall be included in their individual income. 


Illustration 
A B own immoyable property~—net income whereas after 
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deducting all expenses is Rs. 2800/-. They are co-owners with equal 
shares. Now they will not be assessed as AB, on the other hand 
income will be divided as A Rs. 1400/- B Rs. 1400/- and A will be 
assessed on Rs. 1400/- plus his other income from other sources. In 
a similar manner B will be assessed on Ra. 149)/- plus his income 
from other sources. In case the total income of A or B does not 
reach the assessable figure, no tax will be imposed on either of them. 


Discontinuance of business 


Section 44 of the Old Act has now been expanded 
and it has been clearly laid down that where any busi- 
ness, profession or vocation carried on by a firm or 
association of persons is dissolved, every person who 
was member of the firm at the time of discontinuance 
or dissolution shall be responsible individually as well 
as jointly for the amount of tax payable. 


Any person discontinuing any such business pro- 
fession or vocation must give a notice to the Income- 
tax Officer within 15 days of the discontinuance, a 
failure to give such notice renders him liable to a 
penalty which may be as great as the amount of tax. 


In case the assessee is a new firm and was never 
assessed under the Income-tax Act 1918, assessment 
will be made on income between the end of the year 
and date of discontinuance in addition to the assess- 
ment if any made on the income of the previous year. 


Illustration 
Dinesh starts a press in 19.36 in the month of March. 
His income from 1. 4. 1936 to 31, 3. 1937 is Rs. 8000/- 
His income from 1, 4. 1937 to 33. 3. 1938 is Rs. 6000/- 
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His income from 1. 4. 1938 to 31. 3. 1939 is Rs. 7000/- 
He closes his business in December, 1939 


His income from 1. 4. 1939 to December 1939 is Rs. 2500/- 
He will be assessed as under, 

For 1937-38 he will be assessed on Rs. 8000/- 
For 1938-39 he will be assessed on Re. 6000/- 
For 1939-40 he will be assessed on Rs. 7000/- 


In addition to the above assessment he will be assessed for 
1939-40 on Rs. 2500/- 


Income escaping assessment 

Section 34 of Income-tax Act 1922 which deals with 
Income-tax escaping assessment has been widened 
in its scope. The Income-tax Officer must however 
now have some definite information before proceeding 
to act under this section. In case on the basis of such 
information the Income-tax Officer discovers that 
income, profits or gains have escaped assessment or have 
been assessed at too low arate or have been allowed 
excessive relief under this Act he shall call upon the 
assessee to file a return and then assess or reassess 
such person. The Amendment Act has extended the 
period within which Income-tax Officer could take 
action from one year to 8 years in case in which 
the information 1s that the assessee has deliberately 
furnished inaccurate particulars or concealed the 
particulars. In other cases the limitation is 4 
years. 

In case the income or profits relate to a year ending 
prior to commencement ofthe New Amendment Act 
or where the assessment is to be made on a person 
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deemed to be agent of a non-resident, the limitation 
shall be one year only. 


At present there is no time limit for completing 
assessment proceedings begun intime. The Amend- 
ment Act 8S. 34 (2) provides that in case the 
assessee has concealed the particulars, or deliberately 
supplied inaccurate particulars, proceedings must not 
only be begun within 8 years but also finished in 
this period. In other cases the assessment must be 
completed within 4 years. The time will be counted 
from the end of the year in which the income, profits 
or gains were first assessable. 


Iustration 

1. A files a return of income fromthe accounting period ending 
31. 3. 1941. In this he deliberately conceals an income of Rs. 2200/- 
received on account of interest. Now this income is ordinarily 
assessable in 1941-42 i.e the year ending 31. 3. 1942. The Income-tax 
Officer may take action and complete assessment of this income 
upto 8 years i.e. upto3l. 3. 1950. 

2. Afiles a return of income but is under assessed. He did 
not give any false particulars or conceal his income. Inthe above 
case the maximum time limit will expire on 31. 3. 1946. 

Note:—If on hearing the assessees explanation 
the [ncome-tax Officer finds that no income escaped 
assessment he will take no further step. He cannot 
touch the original assessment even if he finds that the 
original assessment was rather heavy. 


Change in the constitution of firm or succession 
The principle that “assessment on the profits of 
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the previous year should be made on the person who 
received the profit” has been followed in various 
sections of the New Act. Section 26 of the Income-tax 
Act which provides for cases of change in constitution 
of a firm has been amended with the result that 
now in case at the time of assessment it is found 
that a change has taken place in the constitution of 
the firm or that the firm has been newly constituted, 
the assessment shall be made on the firm as consti- 
tuted. The income of the previous year thus assessed 
shall be apportioned between the partners who in 
such previous years were entitled to receive it and 
partners will be individually assessed on their total 
income including their share of income in such firm. 
In case however, the tax cannot be recovered from 
any partner, it shall be received from tho newly 
constituted firm. 


In case it is found that a person carrying on 
business, profession or voeation has been succeeded 
in such capacity by another person, the succeeded 
person as well as the successor will only be assessed 
in respect of their actual income of the previous year. 
In other words ordinarily the successor will not be 
liable for the income of the succeeded person as he 
did not receive the profit of the previous year. The 
successor shall be liable to pay tax on his “former 
owners” income in the following cases:— 


1. When the person succeeded cannot be found. 
In such case the assessment of profits of the 
(48) 


year in which succession took place upto the 
date of succession and for the year proceeding 
that year shall be made on the successor in 
the same manner as it would had been done 
on the person succeeded. ) 


2. When the tax in respect of the assessment 
made for either of each year assessed on the 
person succeeded cannot be recovered from 
him, it shall be recovered from the successor 
who in turn shall be entitled to recover it 
from the person succeeded. 


It will thus be seen that the New Amendment 
Act intends to recover tax from the person who 
received and enjoyed the profits and makes new 
partners or successor liable only in case the tax 
cannot be realised from the succeeded person. Under 
the Old Act the assessment was made on the successor 
or new constituted firm as if the income had been 
earned by them which resulted in great hardship in 
many cases. 


Illustration 

ABC D is a firm (registered) carrying on business. 
C and D retire and X Y join the firm. At that time of 
assessment of 1939-40 it is discovered by the Income-tax Officer 
that the firn A BC D has been reconstituted. The income of 
the previous year was Rs. 5100/-. How will the firm be 
assessed ? 

Ans. The newly constituted firm shall be assessed on Rs. 5100/- 

The above profit will be apportioned between the partners who 
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were in the previous year entitled to the same. Suppose the 
partners had equal shares Rs 1275/- ie. 1/dth of profit will be 
included in the share of each partner and each of them will be 
assessed on his total income including this share. In case tax 
eannot be recovered from any partner or partners, the newly 
constituted firm A BC D will be liable to pay the amount. 

Under the Old Act the entire tax was to be re- 
covered from the newly constituted firm and not from 
the previous partners although it were they who 
actually got the profits. 

The Delhi Syndicate Company is owned by A and B partners. 
They sell the company with all its rights, assets or liabilities 
to M/S. X and Y. At the time of assessment : proceedings it is 
found that M/S. X and Y have succeeded to this business. 


X ¥ will not be liable to Income-tax in respect of profits which 
were earned by A and B except when A and B cannot be traced or 
when tax cannot be recovered from A and B, 


Place of assessment (sec 64) 


Where an assessee carries on business at any place 
he shall be assessed by the Income-tax Officer of 
the area in which that place is situated or in case 
the business is carried on in more places than one, by 
the Income-tax Officer of the area in which the 
principal place of business is situated. In all other 
cases the assessee shall be assessed by the Income-tax 
Officer of the area in which he resides. 


In order to prevent assessees from raising questions 
of jurisdiction and thereby obstructing Income-tax 
proceedings, the Amendment Act provides that 
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“the place of assessment shall not be called in 
question by an assessee if he has made a return under 
section 22(1) stating therein his principal place of 
business or profession or vocation and if he has not 
made such a return he shall not be allowed to object 
to place of assessment after the expiry of the time 
allowed by notice under section 22 (2) of section 34 
for the making of a return.” 


Illustration 


1. An Income-tax Officer publishes an advertisment in press 
calling upon all assessees to file a return of income. In case 
any assessee wants to question the place of assessment he should 
put in ais objections within 60 days of its publication with the 
Income-tax Officer. In case he does not do so and sends _ his 
return with the principal place of business shown he shall be 
deemed to have submitted to jurisdiction and will be estopped 
from questioning it later on. 


2. An assessee is served with a notice under section 22 (2). 
In case he wants to file any objection regarding place of 
assessment, he must do so within the time allowed for the 
filing of return. 


The Income-tax Officer must refer to Commissioner 
before assessment in case the assessce raises objection 
regarding place of assessment unless of course he is 
satisfied with the correctness of the assessecs claim. 
{ 64 (section) (2) (3). | 


Penalties under the New Act 
Under the Indian Income-tax Act 1922 the Income- 
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tax Officer, Assistant Commissioner or Commissioner 
of Income-tax were authorised under section 28 to 
impose a penalty on account of concealment of income 
or deliberate furnishing of incorrect income resulting 
in the income escaping taxation. The maximum 
penalty imposable was the amount of tax which would 
have been avoided if the income shown by the assessee 
were taken as correct. (Sec. 28.) 


The penalty section has been completely recast and 
altered with a view to give Income-tax Department 
more effective means of dealing with illegal evasion. 
The penalty has been increased from the amount of 
tax to one and a half times the amount of tax which is 
to include Income-tax as well as Super-tax. It is now 
imposable in the following cases :--- 


1. Concealment of particulars of his income or 
deliberately furnishing inaccurate particulars of 
such income. (Penalty 1'/, times the tax which 
would have been avoided had this income been 
taken as correct). 


». Failure to file a return without reasonable 
cause after the Income-tax Officer has by public 
notice called upon assessee to file a return 
within 60 days. In case the assessee’s income 
is less than Rs. 3500 no penalty will be imposed. 

3. Failure to file a return without reasonable cause 
after service of an individual notice under 
section 22 (2) within the time allowed and in 
the manner required. 
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4. Non-compliance without reasonable cause of 
orders under section 22 (4) calling accounts or 
under sec. 23 (2) calling upon assessee to pro- 
duce evidence in support of his return. 


In cases 2 and 3 the penalty shall be, in addition to 
the amount of Income-tax or Super-tax, an amount not 
exceeding 1'/, times the tax imposed. 


In cases 1 anil 4 the maximum penalty shall be 
one and a half times the tax which would have been 
avoided had the income returned been accepted as 
correct and shall be in addition to the amount of tax. 
( Income-tax and Super-tax ) 


The assessees should clearly note that they can 
never now stand to gain by keeping mum, showing no 
accounts and not producing necessary evidence. Now 
they stand the risk of not only being assessed to a 
high figure under sec. 23 (4) but also of being made 
to pay 1'/, times the tax imposed in addition to the tax 
ordinarily imposable upon their income. 


Exceptions 


1. where a person has failed to comply with a 
notice under sec. 22 (2) (individual notice call- 
ing forth a return) or sec. 34 ( escaped income) 

‘or in other words if the assessee does not file 
a return of income although called upon to do 
so by an individual notice and afterwards proves 
that he had no income liable to tax, the penalty 
imposed shall not exceed Rs. 25/ only. 
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2. In case the agsessee’s income is less than 
Re. 3500/- no penalty shall be imposed upon him 
for failure to filea return inspite of service 
through public notification only. (not an indivi- 
dual notice under section 22 (2)) 

3. No penalty shall be imposed upon a person 
assessable as an agent of a non-resident unless 
an individual notice is served on him under 
section 22 (2) or under section 34. 


To pervent arbitrary exercise of discretion of 
imposing of penalties by the Income-tax Officer, it 
has been provided that the {ncome-tax Officer shall 
not impose any penalty under this section without 
the previous approval of Inspecting Assistant 
Commissioner of Income-tax. 


The order imposing penalty is also open to 
appeal. 


Another case of penalty 


In case the Income-tax Officer or Assistant 
Commissioner finds that profits of a registered firm 
have not been distributed according to partnership 
deed and that any partner has thereby returned his 
income below its real amount, he may impose a penalty 
which may be as great as 1"/, times the amount of tax 
which would have been avoided if the income returned 
had been accepted as correct. No further adjustment 
or refund shall be claimable by any other partner by 
reason of such imposition of penalty. ( Section 28 (2) ) 
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Assessees right to be heard before penalty imposed 


Before penalty is imposed the assessee must be 
heard or allowed a reasonable opportunity of being 
heard. In case once penalty has been imposed, no 
prosecution for an offence under this Act can be 
instituted. 

Where any penalty or tax is due in consequence 
of an order passed under this Act, the Income-tax 
Officer shall serve upon the assessee or any other 
person liable with a notice of demand specifying 
the sum so payable. 


Appearance by representatives 
Any assessee who is entitled or required to attend 
before any Income-tax authority otherwise than when 
required under section 37 to attend personally for 
examination on oath may either appear personally 
or as under, 
1. through a relative authorised by him in writing, 
2. through a person regularly employed by the 
assessee, 
3. through a lawyer, 
4. through an accountant, 
5. through an Income-tax practitioner not being 
disqualified. 
Accountant means registered accountant or a 
member of an association of accountants recognised by 
Central Board of Revenue. 
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Income-tax practitioner meang any. person who 
has appeared before any Income-tax authority on 
behalf of any axsessee otherwise than in the capacity 
of an employee or relative of the deceased. In other 
words all Income-tax experts who were practising 
before 1. 4.1938 are eligible to act as Income-tax 
practitioners. Accountants (with an examination quali- 
fication recognised by Central Board of Revenue)or per- 
sons who have such qualifications as the Central Board 
of Revenue prescribes are eligible to act as Income-tax 
practitioners. Dismissed Government servants will 
not be eligible to act as Income-tax practitioners. 


Rectification of mistake 

The Commissioner of Income-tax, or Appellate 
Assistant Commissioner may at any time within 
4 years (from the date of any order passed by in 
appeal or review under section 33 (in case of 
Commissioner of Income-tax) and the Income-tax 
Officer may at any time within 4 years from the 
assessment order passed by him on his own motion 
rectify any mistake apparent from the record of the 
appeal, revision or assessment and may within the 
said period of 4 years rectify such mistake which has 
been brought to his notice by an assessee. 


The New Amendment Act has increased the time 
limit from one year to 4 years but no such rectification 
shall be made of any mistake in any order passed 
more than one year before commencement of Indian 
Income-tax Act (Amendment) 1939. 
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Employers liability or deduction at source 


The amended section 18 casts upon an employer 
the responsibility of recovering Income-tax as well as 
Super-tax on the amount payable at the rate represen- 
ting the average of the rates applicable to the estimated 
total income of the assessee under the head “Salaries”. 
The tax is to be deducted monthly and remitted to 
Income-tax Officer salaries branch. 


In case of making any payment to a non-resident 
any person responsible for such payment must 
deduct it at maximum rate and Super-tax at the rate 
or rates applicable to the estimated total income of 
the assessee under this head. 


The employer can at the time of making any 
deduction increase or reduce the amount to be 
deducted in order to adjust any excess or deficiency 
arising out of any previous deduction or failure to 
deduct: by salaries is meant every item assessable as 
“salary”. 


The person responsible for paying any income 
chargeable under the head “securities” shall at the 
time of payment deduct Income-tax at the maximum 
rate. Similarly now any person responsible for 
paying toa person not resident in Britlsh India any 
interest not being interest on securities or any sum 
chargeable under this Act must deduct Income-tax 
at maximum rate unless he is himself liable to pay 
it as an agent. 
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Failure to deduct such tax renders the employer 
or the person responsible for payment liable for the 
tax as if he was an assessee in default. 

Powers of the Incomestax Officers to call for 


information 

In addition to the powers of Income-tax Officer or 
Assistant Commissioner to require any firm or Hindu 
undivided family to furnish him with a return of 
members of the firm and to call upon guardian or 
trustees to furnish a return of the names and persons 
for whom he was a trustee or agent, the following addi- 
tional powers have been given by the New Amendment 
Act. The Income-tax Officer may now require an 
assessee to furnish a statement of the names and 
addresses of all persons to whom he has paid in any 
year rent, interest, commission, royalty or annuity 
amounting to more than Rs. 400/- together with 
particulars of such payment. 


Refund under the New Act 

The Insome-tax Amendment Act (1939) has made a 
sweeping change in the provision relating to Income- 
tax Refund. Section 48 of the Income-tax Act 1922 
has been substituted by a new section and section 
48 A has been omitted. It will not now be necessary 
for a partner of a registered firm to apply for refund 
because his income was liable to be assessed on a 
lower rate and the firm profits had been charged 
at the maximum rate. The amended section 23 of 
the Income-tax Act 1939 does away with cumbersome 
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procedure-firstly charging at maximum rate and 
subsequently refunding on application of partners, 
by prescribing that the sum payable by the firm shall 
not be determined but on the other hand profit and 
loss will be apportioned among partners and consi- 
dered while assessing them individually. 


The new section 48 has been made quite simple. 
It provides that any assessee who satisfies the Income- 
tax Officer or any other officer appointed for this 
purpose that the amount of tax paid by him for any 
year exceeds the amount for which he is properly 
chargeable under the Act for that year, he shall be 
entitled to a refund of such excess. 


The Appellate Assistant Commissioner in the 
exercise of his appellte powers or the Commissioner 
in exercise of his appellate powers or powers of 
revision if satisfied to the like effsct shall cause a 
refund to be made by the Income-tax Officer of 
any amount found to have been wrongly paid or paid 
in @Xcess. 


Incase income of one person is included under 
the Indian Income-tax Act in the total income of 
another person the latter person shall be entitled to 
claim relief. - 


The new refund section does not however validate 
any objection or appeal which is otherwise invalid 
or authorise the revision of any assessment which 
has become final or conclusive or review by any 
officer of any judgment which is subject to any 
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appeal -or revision or any action where any relief 
is specifically provided for in the Act or to entitle 
any person to claim a tax payable before the comme- 
ncement of Income-tax Amendment Act 1939, which 
he would not be entitled to claim but for the passing 
of this Act. ( Amendment ) 


Illustrations 


1. <A firm is assessed on an income of Rs. 3200/-. The assessec 
does not file an appeal to the Appellate Assistant Commissioner of 
Income-tax. He cannot apply for refund under this section 48. 


2. On account of non-compliance with the terms of notices 
issusd by the Income-tax Officer A is asbessed under section 
23 (4) to Income-tax on an amount which is four times his actual 
income. He cannot apply for refund on the ground that tax 
paid by him exceeds tae amount by which he was_ properly 
chargeable under the Act. In this case A had two other remedies 
specifically provided for by the Act. Hecould give an application 
under section 27 praying for the setting aside of exparte 
assessment or file an appeal against the assessment order. 


Some instances in which Refund may be applied for := 


1. Where tax has been deducted at source 
without giving deduction on account of 
life insurance premium. 


iw) 


Where tax has been deducted from income to 
which this Act does not apply. 


3. Where tax has been paid on an assessment 
under section 23 (4) before it is reopened 
under section 27. 

4. Where tax has been deducted from interest 
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on securities at a higher rate and the assessee 

satisfies the Income-tax Officer that his income 
was below the minimum amount chargeable 
with Income-tax. 


Limitation for claims to refund 


The limitation period for claiming refunds has 
been increased by the Income-tax Amendment Act 
(sec. 50) from one year to 4 years. The limitation 
period shall be counted from the last day of the 
financial year commencing next after the previous 
year in which the income arose, accrued or was 
peo vcs in British India or brought into British 
India. 


In case the claim is regarding refund of Income- 
tax or Super-tax paid prior to the commencement 
of Income-tax Amendment Act 1939, the claim shall 
not be allowed unless it is made within one year 
from the following dates whichever expires later :— 


1. Last day of the year in which tax was 


recovered. 
@ 

2. Last day of the financial year commencing 
after the expiry of previous year in which 
the income arose on which tax was recovered. 

Illustration 


1, A company distributes dividends and pays tax on them in July 
1938. The tax has been charged at maximum rate. One 
of the shareholders A has non-taxable income. Within what 
time can A apply for refund ? 

dns, Within one year from 31-12-1938 or 31-3-1940, which- 
ever expires later i. e. upto 31-3-1941. 
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CHAPTER VI 


APPEAL AGAINST ASSESSMENT 
or OTHER ORDERS 


Orders against which appeal lies (S 30) 


The New Amendment Act has practically made 
every order prejudicial to the assessee open to appeal. 
Even an exparte assessment against which under 
the previous law no appeal lay has now been made 
appealable. 

The assessee can now file an appeal in the 
following cases:— 
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1. Against assessment to tax under section 23 
(ordinary assessment) or under section 27 regarding 
assessment after cancelling exparte assessment under 
section 23 (4). ° 

2. Against the amount of loss coinputed under 
section 24. (According to the New Law if in the course 
of assessment of the total income of any assessee it 
is established that a loss of profits or gains has 
taken place which he is entitled to have set off 
under section 24 the Income-tax Officer shall notify 
to the assessee by order in writing the amount of 
the loss as computed by him for the purposes of 
this section. 
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3. Against the amount af tax determined under 
section 23 or section 27. 

4. Incase the assessee denies his liability to be 
assessed under this Act. 


5. Against the order or refusal of Income-tax 
Officer to register a firm under section 26 A. 


6. Against an order refusing to make a fresh 
assessment under section 27. 


7. Against an order under section 25 (2) direct- 
ing recovery of a penalty on account of non- 
intimation of discontinuance of business within 16 
days of discontinuance. 


8. Against an order under section 25A regarding 
assessment after partition or in which partition of 
joint Hindu family is involved. 


9, Against an order under section 26 (2) regarding 
assessment on a successor. 


10, Against penalty imposed by Income-tax 
Officer under 44 E (6) L (on account of failure to 
supply particulars regarding securities of which he 
was the owner inspite of a notice to this effect) or 
under 44F (5) (failure to furnish any particulars 
required under section 44). 


11. Against penalty order under section 46 (1) 
on account of default in the payment of tax. 


12. Against penalty under section 28 regarding 


concealment of income or supplying incorrect 
particulars. 
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13. Against refusal of .an Income-tax Officer 
to allow a claim to a refund under section 48, 49 or 
49 F or to the amount of refund under any of these 
sections. 

14. In case the assessee is a company--against an 
order under section 23A regarding assessment of 
individual members of the firm or company. 

No appeal shall however be entertained against 
an order under section 46 (1) imposing a penalty for 
non-payment of tax unless tax has been paid. 


Incase the partners of a firm are individually 
assessable on their shares of the total income of the 
firm, heor they cannot appeal against the assess- 
ment of his or their total income to get reliet 
against any matter determined by the order assessing 
the firm. He should get relief, appeal against 
the order of the Income-tax Officer determining the 
total income of the firm or the apportionment thereof 
between several partners. 


Illustration 


A B is a registered firm and is asseasel a3 such. The 
tax payable by the firm shall not be determined but total 
income of each partner of a firm including his share of 
profits of the firm A B shall be assessed. 


Supppose A B have equal shares and income of the previous 
year was Rs. 4800/-. It will be dividcd as under:— 


A. Rs. 2490/- B. Its, 2490/- 


Suppose A is assesssd on Rs. 2400/- (his share in the profits 
of the registered firm) plus Rs. 4000/- his income from othor 
sources or total assessment Rs. 6400/-. 
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He can file an appzal against his assessment of Rs. 6400/- 
and attack the assessment of his income from other sources 
only. In case he wanta to attack any matter determined by 
the order assessing the firm on his share, he must file an 
appeal against the order determining the tutal incom: of the 
firm or the apportionment of profit among various partners. 


Similarly in case individual members of a firm are 
assessed under section 23 (A) and any member wants to 
attack any matter determined by such assessment, he 
should appeal against under section 23 A and not 
against the order assessing his total income. 


Filing the petition 


The appeal should be filed to the Appellate Assistant 
Commissioner within 30 days of receipt of the notice of 
demand relating to the assessment or penalty objected 
to or of the intimation of the order of the Income-tax 
Officer refusing to register a firm under sec. 25 (A) 
or of the date of refusal to make a fresh assessment. 
under sec. 27 orof the intimation of an order under 
sec. 23 A (1) or under sec. 48,49 and 49 F. In other 
words appeal must be filed within 30 days of receipt 
of notice of demand or intimation of order under other 
sections. In case of appeal against refusal to reopen 
assessment the time is 30 days from date of the refusal 
to make fresh assessment. The appeal should be in 
the prescribed form and verified in the prescribed 
manner and all grounds of appeal should be clearly 
set out as ordinarily new or fresh objection or 
objections or contentions not raised before Income-tax 
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Officer are not allowed to be raised in apveal. The 
Appellate Assistant Commissioner may at the 
hearing of the appeal allow the appellant to go intd 
any ground of appeal not specified in the ground of 
appeal if he is satisfied that omission of that ground 
of appeal was not wilful or unreasonable. 

The petition of appeal should bear the necessary 
court fees stamp affixed thereto. (In Punjab Re.1/-) and 
the notice of demand should be sent enclosed with it. 
The copy of the assessment order should not be 


enclosed. 


Hearing of appeal 


The Appellate Assistant Commissioner will fix 
a date for the hearing of the appeal and inform 
the appellant. Under the New Amendment under 
section 31 the Income-tax Officer shall have the right 
to be heard either in person or by a representative. 
On the date fixed the Appellate Assistant Commi- 
ssioner will hear the assessee and the Income-tax 
Officer and then give his own findings. 


The powers of the Appellate Assistant Commissioner 


1. He can confirm, reduce, enliance or annul 
the assessment. In case of assessment of a firm 
he can authorise the Income-tax Officer to 
amend accordingly any assessment made on 
any partner of the firm. 

2, He can set aside assessment and dircct fresh 
assessment and if necessary order determina- 
tion of tax on such assessment. 
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3. Against other orders confirm, vary or cancel 
them. 
4. Enhance or reduce penalty or assessment. 


5. Incase under section 25A regarding assessment 
of joint Hindu family, may confirm such order 
or cancel it or direct further enquiry or direct 
an assessment under section 25 A (2). 


In case the Appellate Assistant Commissioner 
desires to pass an order enhancing assessment or 
penalty he shall not do so unless the assessee has had 
a reasonable opportunity to show cause against such 
enhancement. 


Higher Appeal (New) 


An appeal lies against the orders of the Appellate 

Assistant Commissioner in the following cases:— (S 32) 

1. Against order under section 28 imposing a 
penalty on the appellant. 

2. Against order enhancing the assessment or a 
penalty imposed under section 28 (for conceal- 
inent of income or supplying incorrect parti- 
culars) or sec. 44 E (6) or 44 F (5).failure to 
give particulars under saction 44). 

The appeal should be filed within 30 days of the 

receipt of the order and should be in the prescribed 
form and verified in the prescribed manner. 


Appellate Tribunal 
The new amended section 6A provides for the 
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appointment of an Appellate Tribunal but on account 
of the possibility of undue dis-location of work, the 
app?intment of this Appallate Body shall come into 
force on such date within 2 years on which the 
Government issues notification to this effect. The 
Tribunal shall consist of not morethan 10 members (an 
equal number of judicial and accountant members). 


A judicial member shall be a person who has exer- 
cised the powers of a District Judge or who possesses 
such qualifications as are necessary for appointment to 
such post. 

An accountant member shall be.a person who 
has practised for 6 years as aregistered accountant. 
The judicial member will be the president. The 
Tribunal shall work in benches consisting of equal 
number of judicial and accountant members but not 
less than two and not more than 10. In case of 
equal division, the president shall then refer it 
to one or more members of the Tribunal and the 
point shall be decided according to the opinion of 
the majority of those who previously heard it and 
who hear it on reference by the president. 


After the appointment of such Tribunal section 
32 of the Indian Income-tax Act shall be rendered 
ineffective and no appeals will lie to the Commi- 
ssioner against the orders of the Assistant Commi 
ssioners as referred to above. 


Jurisdiction of the New Appellate Tribunal 


An assessee who is aggrieved by an order passed 
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by an Appellate Assistant Commissioner under 
section 28 (imposing penalty) or under section 31 
(while exercising his appellate powers) will be 
entitled to appeal to the Appellate Tribunal within 
60 days of the date on which he is served with notice 
of such order. It will also be open to the 
Commissioner in case he objects to any order passed 
by Assistant Commissioner (Appellate) in appeal, to 
direct the Income-tax Officer to appeal to the 
Tribunal at any time before the expiry of 60 days 
from the date of the order. The assessee’s appeal 
must be accompanied by a fee of Rs. 100/- and the 
assessees as well as the appeal filed by Income-tax 
Officer at Commissioner’s directions must be in the 
prescribed form, verified in the prescribed manner. 
The Appellate Tribunal may, after giving both 
parties to the appeal an opportunity of being heard, 
pass such orders as it thinks fit and communicate 
it to the assessee as well as the Commissioner. ‘The 
orders ot the Tribunal shall be final unless the High 
Court on reference under section 66 directs otherwise. 


After the Appellate Tribunal has been appointed, 
the Commissioner of Income-tax shall not excercise 
his powers of revision under section 33 or appeal 
under section 32 as these powers shall become vested 
in the Appellate Tribunal. 


The Appellate Tribunal can also like Commissioner 
or Assistant Commissioner of [ncome-tax office, rectify 
any error apparent from the record. But in case 
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The appeal to the Tribunal will lie on a question 
of law as well as fact. 


Reference to High Court 


Tho assesseo may within 60 days of receipt of 
notice of an order under section 33 (4) (i.e. an order 
by the Tribunal after hearing assessee) require the 
Tribunal in case any question of law is involved to 
refer the question to the High Court. Such 
application shall be accompanied by a fee of one 
hundred rupees and the Appellate Tribunal shall 
within 90 days of receipt of such application draw 
up a statement of the case and refer it to High Court. 


In case the Appellate Tribunal refuses to state 
the case, the assessee may within 30 days from the 
date on which he receives notice of refusal withdraw 
his application and get back his Rs. 100/- 


The Commissioner may also require the Appellate 
Tribunal to refer any question of law but it shall 
not.be necessary for him to pay any feo of Rs. 100/- 


Ini case Appellate Tribunal refuses to state the 
case on the ground that no question of law is involved 
the assessee or the Commissioner may apply to the 
High Court and the High Court if satisfied may 
require the Appellate Tribunal to state the case. 
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In case Appellate Tribunal rejects application on 
the ground of its being time-barred, the assessee 
or Commissioner may within 2 months from date 
on which notice of rejection is served, apply to the 
High Court and the High Court may require the 
Appellate Tribunal to treat the application as 
within time. 


The High Court may refer the case back to the 
Appellate Tribunal or after hearing decide the 
points of law involved. 


So long as Appellate Tribunal not set up 


It will take some time before the Appellate 
Tribunal is set up. The Government has given an 
assurance in the Assembly that this will not take 
more than 2 years. So long as the Appellate Tribunal 
igs not appointed :— 


1. Appeal will lie from the orders of the Appellate 
Assistant Commissioner as above said. 


2. The assessee can approach the Commissioner 
by application under sec. 83 for review of 
any order passed by any officer subordinate 
to him. The Commissioner of Income-tax 

- however cannot exercise his power of review 
or revision in any case where more than a 
year has elapsed since the passing of the Jast 
order by the subordinate authority without 
first consulting the Central Board of Revenue. 
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The assessee should therefore apply to the 
Commissioner within one year of the order 
of subordinate Officer. The Commissioner 
of Income-tax ordinarily does not interfere 
in a case in which appeal can be filed or in 
which appeal is pending. 


Reference to High Court 


We have already dealt with reference to High 
Court from the orders of the Appellate Tribunal. So 
long as Appellate Tribunal is not appointed, remarks 
given there regarding reference to High Court will 
apply for reference from Commissioner's orders. In 
brief the procedure is as under:— 


L 
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The Commissioner can, of his own motion or 
reference from Income-tax Authority subor- 
dinate to him, refer a case to High Court if 
a point of law is involved. 


Within 60 daysof the date of service of an 
order under section 31 or sec. 32 or under sec. 
34 the assessee may apply to the Commissioner 
to refer to High Court any point of law 
arising out of such order. The application 
shall be accompanied by a fee of Rs. 100/- and 
the Commissioner shall draw up a case 
within 60 days of receipt) of such application 
and refer it with his opinion. 


In case the Commissioner decides the 
question in assessee’s favour or rejects it on 
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the ground of its being time-barred or in case 
he refuses to state the case the assessee can 
withdraw his application in which case the 
fee paid shall be refunded. 


4. If Commissioner refuses to state the case on 
the ground that no question of law arises the 
assessee may within 6 months of receipt of 
notice of refusal apply to High Court and 
High Court if satisfied may call upon the 
Commissioner to state the case. 


”. In case the Commissioner rejects the application 
on the ground of its being time-barred the 
assessee may apply to High Court within two 
months and the High Court, if satisfied, may 
order the Commissioner to treat this appli- 
cation as within time. 


6. The High Court can return the case or call 
for a better statement. 
t. The High Court shall, after hearing, decide 
the question of law. 
(The original section regarding appeals is given 
in the Appendix to the Second Part). 
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PART II 


CHAPTER I. 
Slab System or the System of Charging 


Incometax Under the Incometax Amendment 
Act 1939. 


Under the Indian Incometax Act 1922 Income- 
tax was charged according to “Step System” i. 6 
upto a certain limit the whole income was taxed at 
& specified rate and as soon as the income exceeded 
that limit......... the entire income was taxed at a 
higher rate e. g. from Rs, 2000/- to 5000/ - of income, 
tax was chargeable at 6 pies a rupee but in case the 
income reached Rs. 5100/-, the entire income (not 
only the excess over Rs. 5000/-) became chargeable 
at 9 pies per rupee. ‘This system was defeotive in 
that the actual tax payable on various ranges of 
income was excessive ascompared with that on 
income above and below. Thus an assessee with 
income of Rs. 14999/- had to pay Rs. 1015/- as 
compared with Rs. 1399/- tax payable on an income 
of Rs. 15500/- an increase of Rs. 384. tax on an 
increase of Rs. 5)1/- in income. 

As a result of this feature, many assessees used 
to claim bad debts etc. not strictly allowable within 


the year in order to keep their income below a 
particular limit with a corresponding tendency on 
the part of many incometax officers to endeavour 
to keep the computation above that limit. 

Slab System. ——means the application of 
progressive rates to successive slices of income. The 
special advantage of this system is that it provides 
effective rates of tax that steadily increase without 
sudden jumps as total income inoreases. 


NEW RATES OF INCOMETAX AND 
SUPERT AX. 
Under the Slah System (1939). 
Incometax. (Schedule A) 
(Individuals, Unregistered firms and Hindu un- 
divided families), 

First 1600. sé see nil. 
Next 33500. ee ses 9 pies in the rupee. 
Do, 6000. Sas sive 1 anna 3 pies in the 





rupee. 
Do. 6000, oes bas 2 annas in the rupee. 
Balance of income, ous 2 annas 6 pies in the 
rupee, 


No tax payable on income nvt exceeding 
Bs, 2000/- and tax on income just above Rs, 2C0C/- 
to be restricted to one half the excess amount. 

Companies. re ose 2 annas 6 pies in 

the rupee. 


‘SUPER TAX. Schedule (B) — 
Assessees other than companies. 
Firat 25,00). ... sis Nil. 
Next 10,000 ... wae one anna in the 


rupee. 

Do. 20,000, ... ies 2 annas in the 
rupee. 

Do. 70,000, ... és 38 annas in the 
rupee. 

Do. 75,000. ... .» . 4 annas in the 
rupee, 

Do 1,50,00). ... she 6 annas in ‘the 
rupeé. 

Do. 15,0,000. ... sig 6 annas in” the 
rupee, 

Balance of income. as. 7‘ annast’ in the 
rupee. 

Companies noexemption. — ' 

Rate of supertax was l anna in the rupee 


of world income, 


Important Notes:— 

For the year commencing on 1.4.39 the 
maximum amount which is not chargeable to in- 
cometax is a8 follows :— 

1. Any individual, Hindu undivided family, 

firm or association of persons.....-R8. 2Q00/- 
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2. Any company or loeal autbority. Nil. 

(It means that even ifa company makes a 
profits of Rs, 200/- in a year it is liable 
to pay incometax. at 2annas 6 pies in & 
rupee, and also supertax at one anna per 
rupee. 

38. Any person beiag a British subject or the 
subject of a state in India or Burma who 
is not resident in British India and whose 
total world income exceeds Rs, 2000/-...Nil 

4. Any other non-resident person......... Rs. nil 


Old rates and the New rates. 

There are the following important differences 

between the two rates :— 

1, The maximum rates now is 30 pies per 
rupee and registered firms are not to be 
taxed at maximum rates, Instend its 
partners are to be taxed on their total 
incOme including their share from the 
registered firm. 

9, Hindu undivided families are now to be 
treated as individuals so far as the rater of 
tax are concerned. 

8, The Ks, 50,000/- exemption limit for compan y 
supertax has been abolished. 

In the words of the finance member “The 

majority of individual assessees will gain by the 
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introduction of slab system. From individuals we 
expect a decrease of Rs. 1,17 lakhsin supertax. 
From companies we hope to get an increase of Rs.31 
lakhs in incometax and (after allowing for the 
removal of Rs. 60,000 exemption limit) of Rs. 21 
lakhs in supertax. 


Illustrations of the slab rate calculations as 
compared with calculations under the old 
system. 


2. 


Suppose A’s incume is Rs. 2500/- Under the 
old system he had to pay a tax on 
Rs, 2500/- at G pies per rupee p'us sure 
charge. Under the present slab system he 
shall not have to pay incometax on the first 
1500/ but on the next 1000 (2500—1500) he 
shall have to piy tax at 9 pies par rupee. 
Tax on 2500 at 6 pies plus 1/12 surcharge 
comes to 

Rs. 85/- (old system), 
Tax on 2500 according to slab system=— 
tax on Rs. 1000/==-(2500—1500) at 9 pies 
per rupee. 

Rs, 47/, 


Suppose A’s income is 5333/- 
Under the ould system tax on 5333 was 
chargeable at 9 pies per rupee plus 1/[2 


Oo 


surcharge. ==Rs, 271] - 
Under the slab system‘tax on 5333 will be 
divided into the fullowing slabs. 


Ist. 160, oe agi free of Income- 
tax 
next 3600, eae bes niné pies per 
rupee. 
next 333 oe - one anna 3 
(1500 + 3500 + 838——-5333) pies per rupee. 
=Rs. 190/- 


Determination of Tax on total income 
which includes any income exempted under 
any provision of incometax Act 1922 


amended by the incometax amendment act 
1939. 


To make the matter clear let us start with an il- 
lustration :— 

A’s totalincome is Rs. 5700. This includes the 
following income which is exempt from tax under 
the Act:— 

Life Insurance premium on his own life 

Rs. 600/- 
Profits from an unregistered firm from which 
tax has already been received. Res. 1200/- 


Total oe re Rs, 1800/- 


Under the Indian Ineometax Act 1922 the pro- 
cedure was that the rate was determined by the 
total income. In the above case the rate appli- 
cable on total income was 9 pies per rupee The 
result was that tax was chargeable at 9 pies per 
rupee (rate applicable to income above Rs. 5000/-) 
on Rs. 3900/- only (6700/- —— 1800/- ==#900/-) 
althoug rate of taxon Rs, 8900 was 6 pies per 
rupee only. In short tax was received on unexempt- 
ed income at the rate applicable to total Income, 

Under the slab system the law is contained in 
sec. 17 (2) of the amendment Act which runs as 
under :— 


“Where there is included in tho tetal income of 
any assessee any income {including income from 
a Share in an unregistered firm, if assessed as such) 
exempted from tax by or under the provision of this 
act, the incometax excluling supertax payable 
by the assessee shall be aun amount bearing to the 
total amount of the incometax payable on the 
total income had no part of it been exempted, the 
same proportion as the unexempted portion of the 
total income bears to the to‘al income,” 


Under the new rates under the slab system, 


each slice of income is chargeable at a different 
rate, 


Ra, 5700/- shall be divided as under :-— 
Ist. slab of Rs. 1500/- Nil. 

Next Rs, 3500/- 9 pies per rupee, 
Dy, Rs, 700/- 16 pies per rupee. 


First of all total tax payable will be found out. 


Calculated at the above rates, tax on Rs, 6700/- 
will come to Rs, 259/- 


Out of Rs, 5700/- the exempted income is 


Rs. 1800/- 
unexempted income ' Rs 3900/- 


Now incometax payable shall be an amount 
bearing to the total amount of income-tax on 
Rs. 6700/- the same proportion as the un-exempt- 


ed portion of the total income Rs, 3900/- bears 
to Rs. 6700/- 


5700 to 3900 

1 to 3900/5700 

289 to 39C0 x 289/5700 

Total tax payable on Rs. 5700/- 
—=11271/57C0 
=—Rs. 198/- 


(In other words Rs. 91/-less than Rs, 289 which 
would otherwise Le payable on this income) 
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Another method of calculation 
Find out the average rate per Rupee and then 
multiply it by the exempted income, 
In this case tax on Rs, 5700/- is Rs, 289/- 
The average rate per rupee will be Rs, ¥89/5700. 
The amount by which total amount of tax which 
will be reduced on account of exempted income of 
Rs, 1800/- 1800 x 2989/5700 
—=1784/19=—91/- 
Deduct Rs. 91/- from Rs, 289/- the actual tax 
payable or Rs, 5700/- with exempted income o.f 
Rs. 1800/- will come to Rs. 198/- or Rs. 289-91 
—Rs, 198 
The same principle may be applied in every 
case. 


But it must be clearly noted that no deduction 
on account of Supertax will be given on account of 
these sums. Deduction will only be allowed on 
account of incometax according to the above law. 


Incometax from non residents. 

Incometax will be payable by a non-resident on 
the income which acorued, arose or was received 
or deemed to have accrued. arisen or been received 
in British India, If he isa British subject or the 
subject of a state in India or Burma, income will 
be computed by reference to the average of the 
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rates appropriate to the total of his world income. 
The income of other non-residents will be charge- 
able at full company rate of 2 annas 6 pies ina 
rupee without any exemption of any income upto 


Rs, 2000/-, 


The income of all non-residents will be charge- 
able to supertax on the total income which accrued 
or arose in British India atthe average of rates 
appropriate to the total of their world income. 


Determination of 17, (1) Where a person is not resi- 


tex payable 
certain....... rectal 


cases, 
Amended Sec. 17 


dent in British India, and isa 
British subject as defined in 


ty and Status of Aliens Act 1914, 
or a subject of a State in India 
or Burma, the tax, including 
super-tax. payable by him or on 
his behalf on his total income 
shall be an amount bearing to 
the total amount of the tax in- 
cluding supertax which would 
have been payable on his total 
world income had it been his total 
income the same proportion as his 
total income bears to his total 
world income; and in the case o! 
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total amount of super-tax which would have been 
payable on his total world income had it been his 
total income the same proportion as his total income 


bears to his total world income. 


(2) Where there is included in the total income 
of any assessee any income (including income from 
a share in an unregistered firm, if assessed as such) 
exempted from tax by or under tha provisions of 
this Act, the income-tax excluding super-tax pay- 
able by the assessee shall be an amount bearing to 
the total amount of the income-tax excluding super: 
tax which would have been payable on the total 
income, had no part of it been exempted the same 
proportion as the unexempted portion of the total 


income bears to the tutal income.” 
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CHAPTER Ii. 
The Assessment of Companies 
and 
The Income tax Amendment Act 1939 


We have already discussed the position of non- 
residents and residents in British India in the 
assessment of their inceme. In order to make it 
clear as to when a company can be deemed to 
be ordinarily resident in British India—the 
Amendment Act provides as under: — 


“A company or a firm is ordinarily resident 
in British India if it is resident in British 
India.” 


“A company is resident in British India in 
any year if the control and management of its 
affairs is situated wholly in British India in 
that year or or if its income arising in that 
year in British India exceeds its income arising 
without British India in that year”. 


The result is that whether a company can ke 
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deemed a resident in British India isa matter of 
fact to be desided like anyother fact. If any of the 
2 conditions viz the control and management 
wholly in British India or the excess of its in: 
come in British India over other income— 
applies, the company wili be treated as a 
“Resident in British India.” There is no much 
differance between a company ‘Resident’ in 
British India and a company “ordinarily resident” 
in British India. 


A company falling under the definition of 
“Resident” shall like cther resident assessees have 
to pay incometax on its world—income subject: to 
the limitation that in case in any year the amount 
of income accruing or arising without British India 
exceeds the amount Brought into British India 
in that year, these shall not bo inoluded in the 
assessment of fhe Income of that year so much 
of such excess as does not exceeds Rs. 4500/-, 


A non-resident company shall have to ray 
tax only on Income acoruing, arising or'regeived 
by thém in British India, 


Definition of Dividend changed. 
The Income tax Amendment Act 1939 sxbsti- 
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{utes an absolute:y new definition of “Dividend’.’ 
As given in the “statement of object and reasons” 
“To prevent the avoidance of Supertax which 
would otherwise be payable by the shareholders 
by the device of distributing the Profits in the 
form of bonus shares, bonus debentures or some 
other form which under the Law as it stands today 
(under Incometax Act 1922) are capital receipts 
and not incomo in the hands of shareholders 
Dividend is now defined in such a way that 
whenever the shareholders receive profits in any 
of such forms it can be treated as income for 
Incometax purposes, The definition also covers the 
cause where a company goes into liquidation and the 
accumulated profits are distributed by the Liquida- 
tor to the former share-holders, 


The Definition of Dividend under the In- 


come-tax Amendment Act 1939 is as under:— 
2 (6A) 


Dividend includes :— 


a. Any distribution by a company of accumulated 
profits, whether oapitalised or not, if such distris 
bution entails the release by the company to its 
shareholders of all or any part of the assets of the 
company. 
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b. Any distribution by a cOmpany of debentures 
or debenture stock tothe extent to which the 
company possesses accumulated profits whetner 
capitalised or not. 


c. Any distribution made to the sharaholders of a 
company out of accumulated protits ef the com- 
pany on the liquidation of tha company. 


Provided that only the accumulated profits so 
distributed which arose during the six previous 
years of the company prece ing the date of 
liquidation shall be so included and 
(da) Any distribution by a company on the 
reduction of its capital to the extent to which 
the company possesses accumulated profits which 
arose after the end of the previous year ending 
next before 1-4-33 whether such accumulated 
profits have been capitalised or not. 


Provided that “Dividend” does not include a 
distribution in respect of any sbare issued for fuil 
eash consideration which is not entitled in the 
event of liquidation to participate in the surplus 
Assets when such distribution is made in accor- 
dance with such clause (c) or (d). 


Explanations :—The words “Accumulated Pro- 


id 


fits’ wherever they occur in this clause shall 
not inelude “Capital Profit’. 


Change in Remuneration of managing 
Agency. 


The Amended Section 124 of the Indian 
Income-tax Act provides that where a managing 
Agent of a company is liable under an agree- 
ment made for adequate consideration to share 
managing agenoy commission with a third party 
or parties, the said agent and the said party or 
parties shall file a declaration showing the pro- 
portion in which such commission is shared 
between them and on Proof to the satisfaction 
of tke Income-tax Officer of the facts contained 
in such declaration such agent and each such 
party shall be chargeable only on the share to 
which such agent or party is entitled under 
the agreement. 


The above provision introduces a new Provision 
for the special case in which managing ageney 
cOmmission is shared among two or more 
recipients and provides a means by which each 
of the recipients may be charged only on the 
shares which he is actually entitled to receive. 
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Under the Incometax Amendment Act 1939 
the system of compulsory returns has been 
introduced for all assessees and now the limited 
companies as well as other assessees stand in 
the same position regarding the liahility of 
filing a return as well as the penalties due to non- 
filing. 


The result is that the principal officar of 
every company must file his return within €0 
days of the Public proclamation by the incometax 
officer requiring all persons whose income 
exceeds the maximum amount which is not 
chargeable to incometax ta furnish a return 
setting forth the total income in the previous 


year. 


The incometax officer may also if he so desires 
serve the principal officer of a company with a 
notice calling upon him to file a return in which 
case the return should be filed with 30 days, 
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Special powers to assess members of a 
company individually. 

Under the incometax act 1922 (seo. 23 A) 
where the incometax officer was satisfied that 
having regard to the maintenance and develope- 
ment of business, the profits or gains uf a business 
were allowed to accumulate Beyond reasonable 
limits he could asssses the members of the 
company individually including the proportionate 
share of profits or gains in the total income 
of each of them. This provision remained a 
dead letter mainly because it impOsed upon 
the Incometax officer the duty of determining 


whether the profits were allowed to acoumulate 
beyond reasonable limits. 


The Income-tax Amendment Act has substitut- 
ed a simple Arithmatical criterion for the 
determination of the applicability of this section 
to the circumtances of a company in any year. The 
amended Section 23 A is reproduced below in full:- 

“(1) Where the Income-tax Officer is satisfied 
that in respect of any previous year the profits 
and gains distributed as dividends by any 
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company up to the end of the sixth month after 
its accounts for that previous year laid before 
the company in general meeting increased by any 
income-tax payable thereon are less than sixtyper 
cent, of the assessable income of the company of 
that previous year he shall unless he is satisfied that 
having regard to losses incurred by the company 
in earlier years or to the smallness of the profit 
made, the payment of a dividend or a larger 
dividend than that declared would be unreasonable, 
make with the previous approval of the inspecting 
Assistant Commissioner, an order in writing that 
the undistributed portion of the assessable income 
of the company of that previous year as computed 
for incomestax purposes shall be deemed to 
have been distributed as dividends amongst the 
shareholders as at the date of the general meeting 
aforesaid and thereupon the proportionate share 
thereof each shareholder shall be included in 
the total income of such shareholder for the 
purpose of assessing his total income: 


Provided that when the reserves representing 
accumulations of past profits which have not 
been the subject of an order under this sub-section 
exoeed the paid up capital of the company, to- 
gether with eny loan capital which is the property 
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of the shaseholcers, or the actual cost of the fixed 
assets of the company whichever of these is 
greater, this section shall apply as if instead of 
the words “sixty percent of the assessable income” 
the words ‘one hundred percent of the assesrable 
income’ were substituted :— 


Provided further that no order under this 
stib-section shall be made whsre the company has 
distributed not less than fifty-five per cent, of 
the assessable income of the company, unless the 
company, on receipt of a notice from the income 
tax Officer that he proposes to make such an 
order, fails to make within three months of the 
receipt of such notice further distribution of its 
profits and gains so that the total distsibution 
made is not less than sixty per cent, of the 
assessable income of the company of the previous 
year concerned ;”; 


“Provided further that this sub-section shall 
not apply to any company in which the public 
are sulstantially interested or to a_ subsidiary 
company of such a company if the whole of 
the share capital of such subsidiary company 
is held by the parent company or by the nominees 
thereof,” 
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Explanation...for the purposes of this subsectiont 


A company shall be deemed to be a company in 
which the public are substantially interested if 
Shares of the company (not being shares entitled to 
a fixed rate of dividend whether with or without a 
further right to participate in the profits) varrying 
not less 25% of the voting power have been allotted 
unvonditionally to or acuired unconditionally by 
and are at the ond of the previous year beneficially 
held by the public (net including a company to 
which the provisions of this subsection apply) and 
if any such shares have been in the course of such 
previous year been the subject of dealing in any 
stock exchange in British India or are in fact freely 
transferable by the holders to other members of 
the publiv. 


2. The inspecting assistant commissioners shall 
not give his approval to any order proposed to be 
passed by the incometax officer under this section 
until he has given the company concerned an ops 
portunity of being heard. 


3. (1) Where the proportionaie share of any 
member of a company in the undistributed profits 
and gains of the company has been included in his 
total income under the provision of sub section (2) 
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the tax payable in respect therefrom shall be reé 
ooverable from the company, if it cannot be recover- 
ed from such member. 


Where tax is recvvorable from a company firm 
or assuciation, a notice of demand shall be served 
upon it in the prescribed form showing the sum 80 
payable and such company shall be deemed to be 
an assessee for purpose of chapter VI° 


4. Where tax has been paid in respect of any 
undistributed profits and gains of a company under 
this section aud such profits and gains are subse- 
quently distributed in any year, the proportionate 
share therein of any member of the company shall 
be excluded in computing his total income of that 
year. 


5. When a company isa shareholder deemed 
under subsection (1) to have received a dividend, 


the amount of the dividend thus deemed to have 
been paid to it shall be deemed to be part of its 
total income for the purpose also of the application 
of that subseotion to distribution of profits by the 
company. 


The object under lying this section is to 
prevent the avoidance of incometax and supertex 


by companies adopting the devices mentioned in 
the section. 


The Slab System and the Campanies. 


We have already in another chapter given the 
New rates of Incometax and Supertax. 


So far as the assesment of Campanies and deter’ 
mination of the amount of Incometax and Super- 
tax is cuncerned the position under the Present Law 
on 1. 4. 39 stands as under:— 


1, Companies shall have to pay Incometax on 
their income at 30 pies per Rupes. 


2 .There will be no exempt limit for Companiee 
as in the case of other assessees. Even if 
the income of a company falls below Rs. 
20 0/- it shall be assessable to Income tax 
at 30 pies per Rupee. 


8. Supertax will be charged at one anna ina 
Rupee without any exemption limit. 


Change in Shareholders right to appeal 

Under the Amended Law (sec. 30) a share- 
solder in a company in respect of which an order 
u/s 23 A has been passed by an Income-tax officer 
may not in respect of matters determined by such 
order appeal against the assessment of his own 
total income, 
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. In case he wants to attack that order, be can 
do so in appeal againt order n/s 23 A & not against 
the order assessing his own Total income. 
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Profits and gains of any business of insue 
fance and the tax payable thereon shall be 
computed in accordance with the rules con- 
tained in the Sehedule annexed to the In- 
come-tax Amendment Act 1939 which is 
given below (Seo 10 (7) 


Rules for the computation of the Profits 
and Gains of insurance Business. 


THE SCHEDULE. 


See section 10 (7) ] 
Recues ror THE COMPUTATION OF THE ProFITs AND 
Gains or Instrance Business, 


1, In the case of any person who carries on, or 
at any time in the preceding year carried on, life 
insuranoa business, the profits and gains of such 
person from that business shall be computed 
separately from his income, profits or gains from 
any other business, 


2. The profits and gains of life insurance busi- 
ness8 shall be taken to be either— 
(a) the gross external incomings of the preceding 
year from that business less the management 
expenses of that year, or 
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the annval average of the surplus disclosed 
by the actuarial valuation. made for the last 
inter-valuation period ending before the year 
for which the assessment is to be made, after 
adjusting such surplus.so as to exclude from 
it any surplus or deficit included therein 
which was made in any earlier inter-valua- 
tion period and any expenditure other than 
expenditure which may under the provisions 
of section 10 of this Act be allowed for in 
computing the profits and gains of a business, 
whichever is the greater : 


Provided that the amount to be allowed as 
management expenses shall not exceed— 


(a) 74 per cent, of the promiums received during 
the preceding year in respect of single pre- 
mium life insurance policies, plus 


(b) in respect of the first year’s premiums received 
in respect of other life insurance policies for 
which the number of annual premiums 
received is less than twelve, or for which tha 
number of years during which premiums are 
payable is less than twelve, for each such 
premium or each such year 7} per eent. of 
such first year’s premiums received during 
the preceding year, plus : 
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(c) 85 per cont. of the first year’s premiams 
received during the preceding year in respect 
of other life insurance policies and 8} per 
eent. of other premiums received during that 
year in respect of such policies, 

3. In sompyting the surplus for the purpose of 
rule 2,— 


(a) one-half of the amonnts paid to or reserved 
for or expended on behalf ef policyholders 
shall be allowed as a deduction ; 


Provided that in the first such computation 
made under this rule of any such surplus 
no account shall be taken of any such 
amounts to the extent to whioh they are 
paid out of or in respect of any surplus 
brought forward from a _ previous inter- 
valuation periad : 

Provided further that if any amount so reserved 
for policyholders ceases to be eo reserved, 
and is not paid to or expended on behalf 
of polioyholders, one-half of such amount, 
if it has been previously allowed as a 
deduction, shall be treated as part of the 
surplas fur the period in which the said 
amount ceased to be so reserved ; 


\b) any amount osither written off or reserved in 
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the accounts or through the actuarial valua- 
tion balance sheet to meet depreciation of 
or loss on the realisation of securities or 
other assets, shall be allowed asa deduction, 
and any sums taken credit forin the accounts 
or actuarial valuation balance sheet on ac- 
count of appreciation of or gains on the re- 
alisation of the seourities or other assets shall 
be included in the surplus : 


Provided that if upon investigation it appeara 
to the intome-tax Officer after consultation 
with the Superintendent of [nsurance that 
having due regard to the necessity for 
making reasonable provision fér bonuses to 
Participating policyholders and for contin- 
gencies, the rate of interest or other factor 
employed ‘in’ determining the liability in 
respect of outstanding policies is materially 

' ? inconsistent’ with: the valuation of the 

' “.gecurities and other assets so as artificially 

. to reduos''thé surplus, such adjustment 
shall be made to the' allowanoe for depre- 
ciation of, or to the amount to be ineluded 

in the surplus in respect of appreciation 

of, such sécurities dnd other assets, as shall 
increase the surplus for the purposes of 

“+ these rules to a figure which is fair and just; 
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(c) the whole amount of interest received in res- 
peot of any securities of the Central Govern- 
ment which have been issued or deolared to 
be incomesrtax free shall be deducted. 


4, Where for any year an assessment is made 
in accordahees with the annual average of a surplus 
disclosed by a valuation for an inter-valuation period 
exceeding twelve munths, then, in computing the 
tax payable for that year, credit shall not be given 
in accordaree with sub-seotion (5) of section 18 for 
the tax paid in the preceding year, but oredit shall 
be given for the annual average of the income-tax 
paid by deduotion at source from interest on securi- 


ties or otherwise during such period. 
’ “ e ‘ ‘A 
5. For the purposes of these rules— 


(¢} ‘preceding year’ means that year for which 
annual accounts are required to be prepared 
under the Insurance Act, 1938, immediately 
preceding the year for which, the ‘assess- 
-ment.is,to be made or. until the commenee- 
ment.of the Insurance Act, 1938, the 
_preyivus year as defined in: seotion,2 of this 
Act;. sats 

(21) ‘gross external: incomings’ ‘means ‘tho: full 
amount' of inoomings: frum imterest, divi- 

: dends, fines and:fees and-all other -incumitgs 
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- from whatever soures derived (exoept 
premiums receive! from policyholders and 
interest and dividends on any annuity fund 
and inelules also profits from reversions 
and on the sale or the granting uf annuities, 
but exoludes profits onthe realisation of 
securities : , 

Provided that incomings, including the annual 
value of the property occupied by tho assesses, 
which but for the provisicns of sub-section (7) 
of section 10 would have been assessable under 
ecction 9 shall be computed upon the basis 
laid down in the Jast named geation, and that 

there shall be allowed from such grass 
incomings such deductions ag are permissible 
under that section. 


(tt) ‘management expenses’ means the full 
amount of expenses (including com nissions) 
incurred exclusively in the management of 
the business of life insyrance, and in the 
oaxe of a cumpany oarryins on other classes 
of business as wellas the business of life 
insurance in addition thersto a fair propor- 
tion of the expenses incarred in the general 
management-of the whole business. Bunuses 
or other: sums paid to ur reserved oa behalf 
-of policyholders, depreciation of, and losses 
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on the realisation of, securities and any 
expenditure other than expenditure which 
May under the provisions of section 10 of 
this Act be allowed for in computing the 
profits and gains of a business are not 
management expenses for the, purposes of 
these rules; 


(tv) ‘life insurance business’ means life insurance 
business as defined in clause (11) of section 2 
of the Insurance Act, 1938 ; 


(v) ‘securities’ includes stocks and shares. 


6. The profits and gains of any business of 
insuranoe other than life insurance shall be taken 
to be the balance of the profits disclosed by the 
annual accounts, copies of which are required under 
the Insurance Act, 1938, to be furnished to the 
Superintendent of Insurance, after adjusting such 
balance so as te exclude fromit any expenditure 
other than expenditure which may under the 
provisions of section 10 of thie Act be allowed for 
in comptting the profits and gains of a business, 
Profits and Josses on the realisation of investments, 
and depreciation and appreciation of the value of 
investments shall be dealt with as provided in rule 
3 for the business of life insurance. 


7. The profits and gains of companies carrying 
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on dividing society or assessment business shall be 
taken to be 15 per cent. of the premium income of 
the previous year, or in the case of non-resident 
companies 15 per cent. of the British Indian 
premium income of the previous year. 


8. The profits and gains of the British Indian 
branches of an insurance company not resident in 
British India, in the absence of more reliable data, 
may be deemed to be the proportion of the total 
world income of the company corresponding to the 
proportion which its British Indian premium 
income bears to its total premium income. For the 
purpose of this rule, the total world income of life 
insurance companies not resident in British India 
whose profits are periodically ascertained by 
actuarial valuation shall be computed in the manner 
laid down in these rules for the computation of tha 
profits and gains of life insurance business carried 
on in British India. 


9. These rules apply to the assessment of the 
profits of any business of insurance carried on by a 
mtitual insurance company.” 


CHAPTER IiIl 


The return of total income and total world ins 

come for individuals, Hindu undivided families, 
companies, local authorities and other associations 
‘of persons required under the subesection (1) or 
sub-section (2) of section 22 shall be in the follow- 
ing form: — 
Form of return of total income and total world 
income for individuals, Hindu undivided 
families, companies, local authorities and other 
associations of persons under subsections 

(1) or (2) of the Indian Income tax Act, 

1922 (See Note ! ). 

Income-tax year 19 19 

Name of assessee 0.000. oe ce ee eee eee 


Designation...... 0 20.0066 2 cece cece cee cee 
PUG POSS: occodsicn Boende esis hawsws Sehawhededia 


(This chapter contains the new form of return of Income and 
official instructions for filling it). 
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PART |. 


Statement of total income and total world 
income during the previous year (See note 2,) 
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SFCTION A.—-INCOME WHICH ACCRUED, Rg, Re As. 
AROSE,OR WAS RECEIVEDOR DEEM- 
ED TO HAVE ACCRUED, ARISEN OR, 
BEEN RECEIVD IN BRITISH INDIA (end 
unless the assessee is not resident in British India, in- 
come arising abroad from a business controlled in, or a 
profession or vocation set up in, India, including Indian 
States). 

1, Satary. (The value of rent-free quarters and 
contributions by your employertoa recog- 
nised Provident Fund or to an approved 
Superannuation Fund should be shown 
separately.) See note 6. 

2. Inrerest ow Szcunitirs— See note 7. 

Interest from which tax has been deducted 
Interest which is tax free, 

&. Property.— See note 8. 

Total amount as detailed in Panr VI of 
this return. 


4. Business, PROFESSION OR VOCATION — See note 9. 
(a) Profits and gains as detailed in PararIV 
of this retarn. 
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Ss [ae 
RSH|S8 8% 
cS*° Sas 
Sources of Income (See note 3) eS s oo ac 
On clSow P 
B euls oo 

g™ 18 

1 q2 i¢8 

(6) Share of profits in a registerd firm. | Rs (Re Aa 


(¢) Shares of profits in an unregistered sed 
5, OTR SOURCES, | 
Dividends from companies (gross amount 


$Oxe 22x am 
Interest on Mortgages, Loans, Fixed De- 
posits, Current Accounts, etc. 

Ground Kents. 

Sources otherthan those mentionod above 


(give details)— See note I! 
Toray oF Section A. 


SECTION B.=INCOME NOT INCLUDED IN SEC- 
TION A WHICH ACCRURED, OR AROSE 
OUTSIDE BRITISH INDIA AND WAS 
BROUGHT INTO BRITISH INDIA DURING 
THE PREVIOUS YEAR. 


(Persons not resident in British India should write 
“aot applicable’ in this section.) 
4. Out of income which accrued or arose during 
previous year (ive details) 
2, Out of incowe which accrued or arose prior to; 
such previous year (give details).— 
See note 13. 


SECIPON C.—INCOME WHICH ACCRUED OR 
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ed at source. 


Sources of Income (See note 3) 


(See note 4) 
ax already 
ged or de 


P 


Amonnt of Income 
2 Profits or Gain. 








AROSE OUTSIDE BRITISH INDIA DURING pg 
PREVIOUS YEAR AND IS NOT IN=- 


CLUDED IN SECTIONS A OR B Seé notel3 

(«) Non-residents should show the full 
amount in column 2. 

(b) Persons resident but not ordinarily resi- 
dent in British India should write the 
words “not applicable” in this section. 

(c) Persons ordinarily resident should give 
details in the sub-coluamn and deduct 
Rs. 4,500 before carrying the total to the 
main column. If in the case of such a 
person, the income is less than Rs. 4,500 
no details need be given, and the words 
“Jess than Ra, 4,500” may be written in 
this section. 

Details :— 


Rs. 


Less (for persons ordinarily resident | 
in British India.) ate 


TOTAL OF SECTIONS A, B AND C. (THIS 18 
THE TOTAL INCOME OF THE ASSESSEE IF 
HE IS RESIDENT IN BRITISH INDIA. IF HE 


4.500 
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IS NON-RESIDENT THE TOTAL OF 2. |pgas 
SECTION A WILL BE HIS TOTAL * 

COME, AND THE TOTAL OF SECTIONS 
A, B AND C WILL BE HIS TOTAL 
WORLD INCOME.)—See note [2. RS. 


PART II. 


Statement of sums included in total income 
in respect of which Income-tax is not payable. 


(See note 14) 







1. Sums deducted from salary payab'e | He 
by the Crown and to which the pro- 
viso to sub-section 1 of section 7 of 
the Act applies (See note 15). 


2. Sums paid to effect av insurance on 
the life of the assessee or on the 
life of his wife, or her husband or 
in respect of a contract for a defer- 
red annuity; or, in the case of a 
Hindu Undivided family, to effect 
an insurance on the life of any male 
member or his wife. (The original 
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receipt or certificate from the insu- R 
‘vance company must be attabhed.) if 
8. Contributions to (a) any provident 
fund to which the Provident Funds 
Act, 1925 applies (b)a recognised 
provident fund or (c) an approved 
superannuation fund and interest 
on such contributions and accumu- 
lations thereof which is exempt 
from Income-tax (See note 16). 
4: Shares in the income of an unregis- 
tered firm or an association of per- 
sons where the tax has already 
been paid on the income by the 
firm or association (give details), 


Total Rs. 
PART III, 


Particulars required under sub-section (5) 
of section 22 of the Income-tax Act, 1922. 


(a) Zo be completed only in the case of persons engaged 
in a bustneess, professton or vocation. 


Name in which the business, profession 
or vocation is carried on, or in the case of 
firm the firm’s name. 


Principal place of the business, profes- 
sion or vocation. 


Location and style of each Branch : 
1- 
2, 
8. 
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PARTIV. 


Particulars of income from Business, Profession 
or Vocation. 


(1) In the case ofa firm this part is to be 
completed in the firm’s return and not in the 
partner's individual returns. 


(2) If the accounts are kept on the mercantile 
accountancy or book profit system a copy of the 
Profit and Loss Account and Balance Sheet must 
be attached to this Return. If the accounts are 
kept on any other system, the name or description 
of the system is to be stated and a copy of any 
statement which corresponds to the Profit and Loss 
Account in the mercantile accountancy system 
must be attached to this Return. In the case of a 
company a copy of the auditors report and 
certificate must also be attached. 





Prorit as Pen Prorit ann Loss <Accouvr (on 
STATEMFNT CORRSPONDING TO THE Prorit aNp Loss 
Account) FOR THE YFAR BNDED 19 
Add— 
Any profits or gains not included in arriving 
at the above figure of profit 
Reserve for Bad Debts ‘ 
Sums carried to reserve for provident or sitet 
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funds : 
Interest credited to reserve or ne fanie ‘ 


Expenditare of the nature of charity or presents 
Expenditare of the nature of capital 





Income-tax oz: Super tax . : ; 

Drawings of proprietor or partners 

Salaries and commission paid or credited to 
the proprietor or partners (See note 17e.) 

Interest allowed to proprietor or partners on 
capital or loan accounts (See note 17a) . 

Rental value of the property owned occupied 

Cost oi additions to or alterations, extensions 
orimprovement to any of the assets of the 
business , ; ‘ : 

Losses sustained in formers years 

Depreciation of any of the assets of the busineé a 

Private or personal expenses ; 

Any other expenditure not incurred wholly 
and exclusively forthe purpose of the busi- 
ness, profession or vocatien : : 

Any other expenditure which is not allowable 
under the provisions of Section 10 of the in- 
come-tax Act, 1922, See note 17(6) Give 
details: — 


Any profit or gains, capita] sums : r other items 
credited in arriving at the above figure of 
profit which are not taxable or upon which 
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tax has already been paid. Give details:;— 


| 
Interest on securities tax-free . . | 


Depreciation allowable as showu in Part V of | 
this Return (See note 17(c)] j . 


Any other ‘allowable expense which has nct | 
been charged fn arriving at the above figure 
of profit, (Give details):— | 


(Sameera RON 


eee centage tas Oe Ores CON re eg Oy Spee: 


Net profit (or loss—See note 3) carried to Part I ! | 
of this return - ? Rs. | 





N. 8.~(1) Losses may be shown in red ink, 
(2) The above particulars should be given for each sepa: 
rate and distinct business: 
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PART V-: 
DEPRECIATION (See note 17 (c)] 


Statement of particulars prescribed under 
proviso (a) of section 10 (2) (vi) of the Income- 
tax Act, 1922 and of the amount of deprecia- 
tion allowable. 

1. Description of buildings, machinery, plant or 
furniture. 


2, Original cost. 
Capital expenditure during the year for addi- 
tions, alterations, Improvements and extensions 








c 


ad 








4, Date from which used for the purposes of the 


business, profession or vocation. 
(nimi Sm retire ies ein etiam em tahoe pce oedema i hanlaatania sian EATON NEA nN 
6. Particulars (including original cost, deprecia- 


tion allowed and value realised by sale, or scrap 
value) of obsolete machinery, plant or furniture 
sold or discarded during the year with dates on 
which first brought into use and sold or dis- 
carded 





astteeetettmnneeee een teen 


6, Amount on which depreciation is now allow- | 
able. 





7%, Prescribed rate per cent, | 





8. Depreciation allowable. | 


$$$ ee 


9. Remarks, 





PARRT VI ~INCOME FRO 1 PROPERTY 


1, Seria! number. | 





2, Name of village or town wheretie property | 


is situated. 


8, Name of street and number of property | 





4. Wherethe property is situated ina Munici- 
pality,the name of the person in whose name 
the property stands in the municipal registers. | 





6b, Whether the property is occupied by the 
owner or let 

6. If you are a part owner of the property state 
the amount of your share and the names of the 


other part owners and their shares. 
f 


% Fallannual rent paysble by the tenant if the | 


property is let. 
ee ee 


8. Tenants burdens [including rates) borne 
by owner. 











l 


to 
le.ting value 





9, Owners burdeus [including rates] borne 
by tenants. 


arrive at annua 


Adjustments 





10. Annual letting value alter adjusting for cols. 
8 and 9 





ai a i ee ON OE 


11. One Sixth of the annual letting value as 
in col. 10 





12, Premium paid to insure the property 
against damage or destruction. 


I of 





{ 
13. Interest on a mortgage or charge or any | 
annual charge on the property. 


ee ne re a ee OO ee! 


Total Lncome from property carried to Part 





ee ae eee = 
Re ACN NR a gt rhage ee 


-( 14. Ground rent paid for the property, 





enedlinertnealetinl teeteenteeen Tae 





| 15, Tand revenue paid for the property, 


fl one: 


— 


Deduction from aunual letting value to arrive 
at. net annual value. 


16. Col'ection charges paid. 


| 

! 

! 
a $f 





17. Net annual value after deducting cols. 11 to 16 | 
from col. 10. 


18, Period during which the property remained 
vacant, 


19. Amonnt claimed on account of the property | 
remaining vacant. 


et eerennenedl 


20, Net amonnt assessable (Col. 17 less Col, 19.] | | 














nr rt AP AN NAR RCE A IN TO POA COTE CLE E LEO AE AA, A AY 


I declare that to the best of my knowledge 
and belief that information given in the above 
statements in Parts J, II, III, IV, V and VI 
of this Return are correct and complete, that 
the amounts of total income and t0tal world 
income and other particulars shown are truly 
stated and relate to the year ended 
and that no other income accrued or arose or 


me 

the tirm 
___the family 
the association 

the compeny 
Lhe local authority 


was received by 


: ____the firm 
during the said — the family year and that had 
the association 
_the local aathority 


the company 
during the said year no other sources of income. 
Signature. 











Notes for guidance in filling up Return Form 
No. I. T. 11. 


Important changes in the Act* have been 
made by the Income-tax (Amendment) Act, 
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1939 and assessees are advised to read carefully 
such of these notes as are appropriate to their 


cases. 


1. On the publication of the notices referred to in 
Section 28 (1) of the Act every person or assuciation 
of persons whose total income exceeds the maximum 
amount not chargeable with Income-tax is required 
to make a return of his total income and his total 
world income whether or not he has been served with 
an individual notice under Seetion 22 (2) of that Act. 
For the year commencing on 1st April 1939 this 
maximum amount is nil for companies, local 
authorities, certain trustees (where the individual 
shares in the trust income are indeterminate or 
unknown) and for non-resident persons whose 
total world income exceeds Rs.- 2,000 ; for other 
personsitis Rs, 2.000. Total income is the total 
income chargeable under the Act, and total 
world income incluces all income wherever ac- 
curing or arising unless exempted under Section 
4 (3) of the Act. (See Chapt 1) 

2. “Previous year’ means for each separate 
source of income 

(a) the year ended on 3lst March prior to 
income-tax year, or at the option of the 
assessee, the year ended on the date 
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(prior to the 3ist March) to which 
his accounts have been made up, or 


(}) the year prescribed by the Central Board 
of Revenue for any case or class of cases. 


Certain conditions attach to the exercise of the 
option referred to in (a) and certain further 
conditions govern the determination of “previous 
year’ in respect of a business, profession or 
veeation new set up, and these ere shown in 
Clause 11 of the Section 2 of the Act. 


For each source of i:come fur which the 
previous year is not 3lst Maroh, the last date 
of the previous year should be shown. (See Chapt 1) 


8. Sources of income—The following income 
must be included in your return under the ap- 
propriate head— 


(a) So much of the income of your wife as arises 
directly from— 


(¢) her membership in a firm of which you 
are a@ partner; 


(3#) assets transferred directly to her by you 
otherwise than for adequate consideration 
or in connection with an agreement to 
live apart. 
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(6) So much of the income of your minor child 88 
arises from — 


(©) his (or her) admission to the benefits of 
partnership in a firm of which youare & 
partner ; 


(ti) assets transferred directly to him (or her) 
by you otherwise than for adequate con- 
sideration unless she is a married 
daughter. 

(ec) So much of the income of any person or associa- 
tion of persons as arises from assets transferred to 
the person or association otherwise than for adequate 
consideration for the benefit of your wife or minor 
child or Loth. 

(@) AW income artsing to any person by virtue of 
a settlement or disposition whether revocable or not 
and whether effected before or after the commenc- 
ment of the Indian Income-tnx Amendment. Act. 
1939, from assets which remain your property, or 
by virtue of a revocable transfer of assets. 

{Section 16 (1) of the Act contains definitions 
of “revocable”, and “Settlement or disposi- 
tion”, and sets out also certain excep- 
tions | 

(e) Income from assets transferred to  ypersons 
abroad for the purpose of avoiding tax in the 
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Circumtanoee set out in Section 44D. 


(f) Income from securities stocks or shares which 
have been sold before the date of payment of the 
interest or dividend and te-purchased subsequently 
in the circumtances set out in Sections 44E and 
44¥, (See Chapt III) 


4s The amount of tncome to be entered in Section 
A is the full amount accruing, arising, or received 
or deemed to have been reeeived in British India. 
In Section B it is the amount of ineome 
brought into British India, and in Section C it 
is the amount acoruing or arising abroad in the 
previous year, after deducting (except in the 
ease of non-residents) the amount brought into 
Brought India and included in Section 1 (1). 


5. Tax already charged or deducted at source.— 
In this column only Sritish Indian tax should be 
entered. Supertax deducted at souree should be 
shown separately unless, in the case of a salaried 
person, the assessee is wnaware of the allocation 
between Income-tax and Super-tax, In the case 
of a dividend from a Company the tax to be 
entered is the net tax appropriate to the part 
of the dividend which has borne Income-tax 
and shonld be galeulated at the rate in force 
for companies for the year in which the dividend 
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was paid. Where this figure of taxis not known 
it should be estimated and the world “estimated” 
written below the figure’ The correct figure will 
then be computed in the Income-tax offices. If 
any tax deducted at source ig in excess of the 
amount on which you~ are. chargeable, 
the excess will be deducted from any other tax 
payable by you, provided that vertificates of tax 
deducted are attached to this Return. 


6. Salaries inclules wagos, gratuity, fees, 
commission, allowances, perquisites, value of rent- 
free quarters and profits received in lieu of or 
‘addition to salary or wages The full amount 
‘should be entered and not the net amount after 
deducting income-tax, your provident fund 
contributions, etc. 


Prior to the Indian Incometax (Amendment) 
Act, 193), the basis was the amount cof salary 
received in’ the previous year. It is now the 
‘amount aetually received or the amount due 
whether paid or not, An advance of income is to 
be treated as salary on the date on which the 
advano3 is received. 


If by the conditions of your employment you are 


required to spend any sum out of your re- 
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minération wholly, necessarily and exclusively in the 
performance of your duties you may claim a deduction 
for sich a stim and should give particulars. Travel- 
ling expenses from your house to your place 
of employment are not allowable. — 


A payment received by an employee from an 
employer or from a provident or other fund is 
taxable to the extent to whioh it does not 
consist of the return of your own contributions 
or interest thereon. Payment made solely as 
compensation for loss of employment and certain 
payments from provident funds to which the 
Provident Funds Act, 1926 applies or from a 
recognised provident fund or from an approved 
superannuation fund are exempted. 


7. Interest on Securities means interest on 
promissory notes or bonds issued by the Govern- 
ment of India or any Provincial Government, 
or the interest on debentures or other securities 
issued by or on behalf of a local authority or 
company. The gross amount before deduction of 
income-tax should be entered. 


Entzies under this head should be accompanied 
by the certificate issued by the person paying the 
interest under Section 18 (9) of the Act. 


Deductions are allowable in respect of— 
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(a) commission charged by a banker for 
collecting the interest ; 


(6) interest payable on money borrowed for 
the purpose of investment in the securi- 
ties except certain interest payable to 
persous abroad from which tax has 
not been deducted (see Section 8 of the 
Act for details). Full particulars should be 
given of any deduction olaimed. 


8. Property.—The tax is payable under this 
head in respect of the bond fide annua! value of all 
buildings or lands appurtenant theretc, of which 
you are the owner, other than such portions of such 


buildings and lands as you occupy for the purposes 
of your busizess. 


9, Business, Profession or Vacatton.— You should 
complete Section 4 (a) of Part I, and Parts IV 
and V of the Return in respect of any business, 
profession or vocation—(a) if you are the sole 
proprietor, or (6 if you are making the Return 
on behalf of your firm. If you are partner in 
a registered firm, you must complete Section 4 
(b) of Part 1, and if you are a partner in an 
unregistered firm you must complete Section 4 
of Part I. 


For the purpose of completeing Section 4 


dd 


(c) of Part I, the share’ of 7’ Partner is = to “ 
determined as follows :— 


(s) The share ts' the share to whtch he was 
actually entitled during the vrevious year 
and not the shave to which he was entitled on 
the date on which the asserment ts to be 
made; 

(##) it includes all interest«(whether on sea 
or capital account, and whether actually 
paid or not) and all salary paid, payable 
or credited to him. | to 


Losses are to be obmputed jn dike sauce 
as profits and the balances of any loss made i in 
the previous year for assessment for’ the year 
1939-40, which cannot be set off wholly against 
other inoome of the same. year, cah be. carried 
forward and set off against the profits of ae 
following yenr. 


Local authorities —The income of local authori- 
ties which is chargeable to Income-tax is thea 
profits and gains from the supply of a commodity 
or service outside its own jurisdictional area. 

10, Dividends from companies.—The gross 
amount should be entered after adding to the 
net sum received Inoome-tax computed as explain- 


ed in Note 5 above. Where the exact tax is not 
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known, the estimated tax should be added and 
the figure of net dividend put in Column 1 
followed by the word “net”, 


11, (@) Agricultural income from land not 
paying land revenue or local rates to an authority 
in British India, and all agricultural income 
arising abroad (including Indian States and Burma) 
should be included ander this head. 


(b) Remittance received by a wife resident in 
British India from her non-resident husband are 
deemed to be incume accruing in British :ndia 
and must be included in her return if they 
are not paid out of income inoluded in her 
husband’s tétal income. 


12. Non-residents.—Income-tax is payable by a 
non-resident on the total of Section A. If he is a 
British subject or the subject of a State in India 
or Burma the Income-tax is computed by reference 
to the average of rates appropriate to the total of 
Sections A, B and C. The income of other non- 
residents is chargeable at the full company rate. 
The income of all non-residents is chargeable to 
Super-tax on the total of Section A at the average 


of the rates appropriate to the total of Sections A 
B and C. 


13. For the Income-tax year 1939-40 only tax is 


aD 


not chargeable in respect of both the inovme 
accruing or arising outside India in the previous 
year and the income brought into British India 
during that year out of income accruing or arising 
in earlier years but only in respect of the greater 
of these two amounts. If the latter sum is the 
greater, Section B (2) should be marked “covered 
by Section ©” and if the formeris the greater 
Section C should be marked “covered by Section 
B (2). 


14. Sums entered in Part II cannot be deduot- 
ed from total income, but subiect to the limits laid 
down in the Act, a deduction will be made in respect 
of such sums from the Income-tax payable at 
the average rate for the total income. No deduc- 
tion from Super-tax is given in respect of these 
sums, 


15. The provisoto Section 7 (1) of the Act 
applies to sums deducted in accordance with the 
conditions of service for the purpose of securing a 
deferred annuity or of making provision for the 
employees wife or children. 

16. Details of the amounts tc be entered in 
respect of a recognised Provident Fund or approved 
Super-annuation Fund should be obtained from 
the trustees of the fund or from your employer. 
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17, Part IV.—(a) In computing the profits or 
& partnership all sums paid or oredited to a 
partner must be disallowed. These sums will 
be taken into account in allocating the gross 
Income of the business between the partners 
to ascertain the individual share of each partner. 
All sams of interest, or commission will thus be 
included in the partner's share of the firm’s 
income and will not be again assesved on that 
partner as interest, salary or commission res- 
pectively. 


(bd) attention is partioularly drawn to the 
provisions of Seotion 10 (2) (#2) and Seotion 10 
(4) (a) of the Act whioh prohibits the deduction 
of any payment of interest chargeabls under the 
Act which is payable without British India 
except interest on which tax has been or from 
which tax has been deducted, or in respect of 
which there is an agent who may be assessed 
under Section 43 or any payment chargeable 
under the head “Salaries” if it is payable 
without British India and tax has not been 
deducted. An exception is made in the case of 
interest on a loan issued for public subeription 
before ist April 1938. These provisions do not 
apply to interest or salary which is not charge- 
able to income-tax under the Act (4.¢., interest 
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on money borrowed abroad from.a non-resident 
and not brought into British India in any form 
whatever, or sa'ary for services rendered wholly 
abroad by a non-resident). | 

(c) Deprectation.—The method: of. caloulating 
depreciation on the written-down value basis 
instead of on the basis of the cost of the assets 
does not come into foree for the assessment fur 
the year 1939-40 but will come ‘into force from 
the assessment for 1940-41. 
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Form of return of particulars to be furnish- 
ed under Section 38 of the Indian Income Tax 
Act, 1922 (see paragraph. 4 of notice). 


(a) To be filled up in the case of fsrms only. 
If this iuformation is already given in Part III of 
the Return under section 22 of the Indian Income- 
tax Act, 1922, write “See Part JIL” in this section. 
Firm’s Name 
Address 


anes of Partners. Addresses, 


Representatsve’s Signature 
Date ” 


Destgnatton 
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(o) To be filled up in the case of Hindu 
undivided familses only, 
Name of family 
Address 








Serial No. -' Names of Adult male 


members of family. Addrass. 





(Manager or karta). 


Go 


Representative’s Signature 
Date 


Designatson 
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(c) To be filled up by Trustees, Guardians 
Agents only. 


Names and addresses of persons 
for whom the assessee is the trustee, 


guardian or agent. Whether Trust 
Guardian or Ag 
Names. Addresses. 
Signature 
Date 
Address 
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(zd) Statement of the names and addresses of 
ill persons to whom assessee has paid in the 
previous year rent, commission, royalty or brokerage 
or any annuity (not being an aunuity taxable under 
the head “Salaries”) amounting to more than four 
hundred rupees and particulars of all such payments. 








| 7 
erial| Yam® of the person to Nature a 
No, whomthe payment {|- - Address, of . ¢ 
was made. Payment! § 
| 
3 
Signature 
Date 


Address 


Cs 
bo 


APPENDIX 
IMPORTANT SECTIONS OF THE INCOMETAX ACT IN 
THEIR AMENDED FORM. 


—0:— 
ASSESSING PROVISIONS. 


Section 22. (1) The incometax officer sha'l on or before 
the Ist day of May each year, give notice, by publication 
in the prescribed manner, requiring every person whose 
total income during the previous year exceeded the maxi- 
mum amount which is not chargeahle to incometax, to fur- 
nish, within such period nt being less than sixty days as 
may be specified in the notice, a return, in the prescribed 
form and verified in the prescribed manner, setting forth 
along with such other particulars aS may he required by 
the notice his total income and total world income during 
that year. 


Provided that the incometax officer may in his dis- 


cretion extend the date forthe delivery of the return in 
the case of any person or class of persons. 

2. Inthecase of any person whose total income is, 
in the Incometax officer's opinion, of such an amount ag to 
render such person liable to incometax, the Incometax 
officer may serve a notice upon him requiring him to fur- 
nish, within such period, not being less than 80 days ag 
may be specified in the notice, a return in the prescribed 
form and verified in the prescribed manner setting forth 
along with sueh other particulars as may be provided for 
in the notice his total income and total world income 


during the previous year. Provided that the Incometax office 
may inhis discretion extend the date of delivery of return, 


3. ffany person has not furnished a return within 
the time allowed by or under sub section (1) of sub secticn 
(2) or having furnished a return under either of those sub- 
section, discovers any omission or wrong statement 
therein, he may furnish a return or arevised return, as 


the case may be atany tite before the assessment is 
made. 


4. The Incometax officer may serve on any person 
who has made a return and upon whom a notice has been 
served uner’ sub-section (2) a notice requiring him, on a 
date to be therein specified. to produce, or cause to be pro- 


duced, such accounts or documents as the Incometax officer 
may require, 


Provided that the Incometax Officer shall not require 
the production of any accounts relating toa petiod more 
than three years prior to the previous year. 


5. The prescribed form of the teturns referred to in 
sub-sections (1) and (2) shall, in the case cf an assessee en- 
gaged in any business, profession or vocation, require him 
to furnish particulars of the location and style of the 
principal place wherein he carries on the bu-iness. profes- 
sion or vocation and of any branches thereof, the names 
and addresses of his partners, if any, in such business, pro- 
fession or vocation and the extent of the share of the 
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assessece and the shares of all such partners in the profits 


of the business, profession or vocation and any braches 
thereof. 


Section 23 If the Incometax officer is satisfied 
WITHOOT REQUIRING THE PRESENCE OF THE 
ASSESSEE OR THE PRODUCTION BY HIM OF ANY 
EVIDENCE that a return made under sec. 22 is correct 
and complete, he shall assess the total income of the 
assessee and shall determine the sum payable by him on 
the basis of such return. 


2. Ifthe incometax officer is not satisfied without 
requiring the presence of the person who made the return 
or the production of evidence that a return made under 
section 22 is correct and complete: he shall serva on 
such person who made the return a notice requiring him 
on a date to be therein specified either to attend at the 
Incometax office or to produce or to cause to be there 
produced, any evidence on which such person may rely 
in support of his return. 


8, Onthe day specified in the notice issued under 
subsection (2) or as soon afterwards as may be, the 
Incometax officer, after hesring such evidence as such 
person may produce and such other evidence as the 
Incometax officer may require, on specified points, shall, 
by an order in writing: assess the total income of the 
assessee- and determine the sum payable by him on the 
basis of such assessment. 


4, If any person fails to make the return required 
by any notice given under sub. section (2) of section 22 
and has tot made a return or a revised return under 
sub section (3) of the same section or fails to comply 
with all the terms of a notice issued under sub-section 
(4) ofthe same section, or having made a return fails 
to comply with all the terms of a notice issued under sub 
section (2) of this section, the Incometax officer shall 
make the assessment to the best of his Judgement 
and determine the sum payable by the assessee on the 
basis of such assessment and in the case of a fitm refuse 


to register it or may cacel {ts registration if it is 
already regietered. 


5. Notwithstanding anything contained in the 
foregoing sub sections, when the assessee is a fitm and 
the total income of the firm has been assessed under sub 
section 1 , sub section 2 orsubsection 3 , as the 
case may be, 


a. In the case of a registered firm, the sum payable 
by the firm itself shall not be determined but the total 
income of each partner of the firm, including therein his 
share of its income, profits and gains of the previous year, 
shall be assessed and the sum payable by him on the 
basis of such assessment shall be determined: 


Provided that if euch share of any partner is a loss 
it shall be set off against his other income or carried 
forwatd and set off in accordance with the provisions 
of section 2f. 


Provided further that when any such partner is a 
person not resident in British India his share of the 
income, profits and gains of firm shall be assessed on 
the firm at the rates which would be applicable if it 
were assessed on him personally. and the the sum 
determined as payable shall be paid by the firm, and 

b. In the case of an unregistered firm, the incometex 
officer may instead of determining the sum payable by 
the firm itself proceed in the manner luid down in 
clause a applicable to a registered firm, ifs in his 
opinion the aggregate amount of the tax including 
supertax, if any, payable by the partners under such 
procedure Would be greater than the aggregate amount 
which would be payable by the firm and the partners 
individually if the firm were assessed as an unregistered 
firm. 


New provisions Re. losses in business. 


Section 24 (1) where any assessee sustains a losa 
ef profits or gains 'n any year under any of the heads 
mentioned in section 6, he shal] be entitled fo have the 
amount of the loss set off against his income, profits or 
gains under any other head in that year. 


Provided that where the assessee is an unregistered 
firm which has not been assessed under the provisions 
of clause b of sub section 5 of section 23. in the 
manoer applicable to a registered firm any such loss 
shall be set off only against the income, profits and gaing 
of the firm; and not agalnst the income, profits and gains 
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of any of the partners of the firm; and where the assesses 
is a registered firm, ary loss which cannot be set off 
against other income, profits and gains of the firm shall 
be apportioned between the partners of the firm and they 
alone shall be entitled to have the amount of the loss 
set off under this section. 


9. Where any assessee sustains a loss of profits or 
gains in any year, being a previous year not earlier than 
the previous year forthe aseessment for the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March 1940 under the head profits 
and gains of business: profession or vocation and the 
Joss cannot be wholly set off under sub section 1: the 
portion not so set off shall be carried forward to the 
following year and set off against the profits and gains: if 
any: of the assessee from the same business, profession or 
vocation for that year; and if it cannot be wholly so set off: 
the amount of lose not so set off shall be carried forward to 
the following year: and so on; but no loss shall be so 
carried forward for more than six years, and a loss arising 
in the previous year for the assessment for the years ending 
on the 3lst- day of March 1940: the 31st day of March, 41‘ 
the 31st day of March, 1942, the 31st day of March, 1943, 
and the 3lst day of March, 1944 respectively shall be 
carried forward only for one. two, three four and five years 
respectively : 

Provided that nothing herein contained shall entitle 
any assesse: being a registered firm: to hava carried fo: ward 
and set off any loss which has been apportioned between 
the partners, under the proviso to sub section (1) or entitle 
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any assessee being a partner in an unregistered frm which 
has not been assessed under the pfovisions of clause (b) 
of sub section (5) of section 23 in the manner applicable to 
a registered firm, to have carried forward and set off 
egainst his own income any loss sustained by the firm: 


Provided further that where an unregistered firm is 
assessed as a registered firm under clause (b) of sub section 
(5) of section 23) during any year its losses shall also be 
carried forward and set off under this section as if it were 
a registered firm: 


Provided further that where a change has cccurred in 
the constitution of a firm or where any person carrying 
on any business, profession ocr vocation has been 
succeeded in such capacity by another person, otherwise 
than by inheritance, nothing in this section shall be 
deemed to entitle any person other thar the person 
incurring the loss to have it set off against his. income, 
profits or gains. 


3 when, in the course of the assessment of the total 
income of any assessee, it is established that a loss of 
profits or gain has taken place which he is entitled to have 
Set off under the provisicns of this section, the Incometax 
officer shall notify to the assessee by order in writing the 
amount of the loss as computed by him for the purposes 
of this section. 


Assessment of Hindu Undivided family. 
Section 25 A. (1) Where, at the time of making 


@ 


&n assessment undeéa section 23, it is claimed by or on 
behalf of any member oa Hindu family hitherto assessed 
as undivided that a partition bas ttken place among the 
members of such family, the incometax officer shall make 
such enquiry there into as he may think fit and if he is 
satisfied that the joint family pr-perty has been 
partisioned among the various member in _ definite propor- 
tions he shall record an order to that effect: 


Provided that no such order shall be recorded unt] 
notices of tha inquiry have been served on all the members 
of the family. 


Where such an order hes heen passed, or where any 
person has succeeded to a business, profession or vocation 
formerly carried on by a Hindu Undiviied Family whose 
joint family property has been partitioned on or after the 
last dav on which it carried on such business, profess‘on 
or vocation, the incometax officer shall make an assessment 
of the total income income received by oron hehalf of the 
joint fam‘ly as such as if no separation or partition had 
taken palce and each member or group of members shall 
in addition to any incometax he or it may be separate- 


ly liable and not withstanding any thing contained in 
sub ection (1) of Sec 14. he liable for a share of 
the tax on the income so assessed according to the 
portion of the Joint family property alloted to him or it. 

And the incometax officer shall make assessment 
accordingly on the various members and groups of members 
in accordance witn provisions of sec. 23 provided that a'l 
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the members and group of members whose joint family 
property has been partitioned shall be liable jointly and 
severally for the tax assessed on the total income received 
by or on behalf of the Joint family as such. 

3. Where such an order has not been passed in res- 
pect ofa Hindu Family hitherto assessed as undivided, 
such family shall be deemed for purposes of the act to be a 
Hindu Undivided Family. 


Assessment in case of Discontinuance or 
change in constitution or Firm. 


Section 26 (1). Where at the time of making an assess- 
ment under sec. 23, it is found that a change has occurred 
in the constitution of a firm or that a firm has been newly 
constituted, the assessment shall be madeon the firm as 
constituted at the time of making the assessment. 

2. Where a person carrying on any business, profess 
sion or vocation has been succeeded in such capacity by 
another person, such person and such other person shall, 
subject to the provisions of sub-section (4) of section 
25, each be assessed in respect of his actual share, if any, 
of the income, profits and gains of the previous year: 

Provided that, when the person succeeded in the 
business, profession or vocation cannot be found, the 
assessment of the profits of the year in which the sucegs- 
sion took place upto the date of the succession and 
for the year preceding that year shall be made on the 
person succeeding him in like manner and to the same 
amount as it would have been on the person succeeded 
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or when the tax in respect of the assessment made for 
eitber of such years assessed on the ‘person succeeded 


cannot be recovered from him, it shall be payable by 
and recoverable from the person succeeding: and such 
person shall be entitled to recover from the person 
succeeded the amount of any tax so paid. 

Section 28. (PENALTIES) 

If the incometax officer, the appellate Assistant Com- 
missioner or the Commissioner. in the course of any 
proceedings under this Act is satisfied that any person:— 

(a). has without reasonable cause failed to furnish the 

return of his total income which he was required 
to furnish by notice given under sub section (1) 
or sub section (2) of section 22 or sectior 34 or 
has without reasonable cause failed to furnish 
it within the time allowed and in the manner 
required by such notice, or 

(b), has without reasonable cause failed to comply with 

a notice under sub section (4) of section 22 or sub 
section (2) of section 23 or 

(c). has concealed the particulars of such income or 

deliberately furnished inaccurate particulars of 
such income: he may direct that such person shall 


pay by way of penality, in the case referred to 
in clause (a), in addition to the amount of the 
incometax and supertex: if any» payable by him» 
& sum not exceeding one anda balf times that 
amount, and in the cases referred to in clauses 
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(b) and (c) in addition to any tax payable by him, 
® sum not exceeding one and a half times the amount 
of the incometax and supertax if any, which 
would have been avoided if the income as returned 
by such person had heen accepted as the correct 
income. 


Provided that...... 


(a), no penalty for failure to furnish the return of his 


(c). 


total income shall be imposed on an assesses whose 
total income is less than three thousand five 
hundred rupees unless he has been sefved with 
a notice under sub section (2) of section 22; 

where a person has failed to comply with a notice 
under sub-section 2 of section 22 orsection 34 
ani proves that he has no income liable to tax, the 
penalty imposable under this sub-section shall be 
a penalty not exceeding twenty five rupees, 


no penalty shall be imposed under this sub--section 
upon any person assessthle under section 42 as 
the agent of a person not resident in British India 
for failure to furnish the return required under 
section 22 unless a notice under sub section (2) of 
that section or under Section 34 has been served 
on him. 


if the incometax officer, the appellate Assistant Commi- 
ssioner or the Commissioner, in the course of any pro- 
proceedings under this act, is satisfied that the profits 
of a registered firm have been distributed otherwi®e 
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than in accordance with the shares of the partners. 
as shown in the instrument of Ne a registered 
under this act governing such distribution, and that 
an partner has there-by returned his income below 
its real amount, be may direct that such partner shall: 
in addition to the incometax and supertax payable by 
him, pay by way of penalty a sum not exceeding one 
and a half times the amount of income- 
tax and supertax which has been avoided or would 
have been avoided if the income returned by such 
partner had been accepted as his correct income; and 
no refund or other adjustment shall be claimable 
by any other partner by reason of ‘such direction. 


No ordér shall be made under sub section 1 or 
sub section 2 , unless the assessee or partner as 
the case may be, has been heard, or has been given a 
reasonable opportunity of being heard. 

No prosecution for an offence against this Act shall 
be instituted in respect of the same facts on which a 
ld hss been imposed under this section. 






phe Assistant Commissioner or a Commias- 
We "i ‘das made an order under sub section 1 
or sub seotion 2 shall forthwith send a copy of the 
same to the Incometax officer. 


The incometax officer shall not impose any penalty 
under this section with-out previous approval of the 
inspecting Assistant Commissioner. 
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SECTION RELATING TO APPEALS. 

Amenied Section 30. 

Any assesses objecting to the amount of income 
assessed under section 23 or section 27 or the amount 
of loss computed under sec, 24 or the amount of tax 
determined under sec. 23 or 27 or danying his liability 
to be assessed under this act or objecting to a refusal 
by the Incometax officer to register a firm under sec. 
264 or to make a fresh assessment under section 
27 or objecting to any order against him under subsection 
2 of section 25 or section 25A or sub section (2) of 
section 26 or section 28 made by an incometax officer 
Or objecting to any penalty imposed by an incometax officer 
under sub section (6) of section 44E or sub section (5) 
of section 44K or subsection (1) of section 46, or object- 
ing to a refusal of an incometax officer to allow a 
claim to a refund under section 48, 49 or 495 or to 
the amount or refund ajlowed by the incometax officer 
under any of these sections and any assessee being ry 
company, objecting to an order made by an incometax 
officer under sub section (1) of section 23A may appeal 
to the appollate assisstant commissioner against the 
assessment or against such refusal or order provided 
that n> appeal shall lie against an order under sub-section 
(1) of section 46 unless the tax bas been paid. 

Provided further that where the partners of a firm 
are individually assesssble on their shares in the total 
income of the firm, any such partner may appeal to 
the appallate assisstant commissioner against any order 
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of the incometax officer determining the amount of the 
total income or the loss of the firm or the apportion- 
ment there of between the several partners but in 
respect of matters which sre determined by such order 


may not appeal against the assessment of his total 
income, 


Provided further that a shareholder in & company 
in respect of which an order under seo. 23A has been 
passed by an incometax officer, may not in respect of 
matters determined by such order appeal against the 
assessment of his own total income, 

2. The appeal shall ordinarily be presented within 
thirty days of receipt of notice of demand relating to 
the assessment or penalty objected to or of the intima- 
tion of the refusal to pass an order under sub section 
1 of sec. 25A or to register a firm under sec. 26 A 
or of the date of the refusal to make a fresh assessment 
under section 27 or of the intimation of an order 
under sub section 1 of section 23A or under section 
48, 49 or 48 F as the case may be but the appellate 
assisstant commissioner may admit an appeal after the 
expiration of the period if he is satisfied that the appellant 
had sufficient cause for not presenting it within that 
period. 


3. The appeal shall be in the prescribed form and 
shall be verified in the prescribed manner, 
Section 31. 


1. The appellate assisstant commissioner sball fx 


ld 


a day and place for the hearing of the appeal and 
may from time to time adjourn the hearing 


2. The appellate assisstant commissioner may before 
disposing of an appeal make such further enquiry as he 
thinks fié or cause such enquiry to be made by the income- 
tax officer. 


2, A. The appellate assiastant commissioner may 
at the hearing of an sppeal, allow an appellant to go 
into any ground of appeal not specified in the grounds 
of appeal, if the appellate assisstant commissioner 13 
satisfied that the omission of that ground ia the form 
of appeal was not wilful or unreasonable. 


3. In disposing of anappéal the appellate assisstant 
commissioner may: in the case of an order of aSsessment. 
a. Confirm, reduce, enhance or annull theassessment 
and in thecase cf an assessmen& on a firm or 
association of persons, authorise the incometax 
officer to amnend accordingly any assessment made 
on any partner of the firm or any member of 

an association. 

b Set aside the assessment and direct the incometax 
officer to make a fresh Assessment after making 
such further enquiry as the incometax officer 
thinks fit or the appellate assisstant commissioner 
may direct and the incometax officer shall there- 
upon proceed to make such fresh assessment, 
and determine where necessary the amount of 
tax payable on the basis of such assessment or in 
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f, 


sase of an order” refiihieg to register a firm dhder 
Wetion 264 or to make s. fresh assessment 
under seo: 27. 


Confirm such order, or cancel it and direct the 
incometax officer to register the firm or to 
meke a fresh assessment as ‘the case may be. 


Or in the case of an order undér sub. section (2) 
of section 25 or sub section (2) of section 26 or 
section 48, 49 or 49F, 


Confirm, cancel and vary such order or in the case 
of an order under sub section (1) of section 25A. 


Confirm sucN@rder or cancel it and either direct 
the income tax officer to make further enquiry and 
pass a fresh order or to make an assessment in the 
manner laid down in sub section (2) or section 25A. 


Or in the case of an erder under section 28 or sub 
section (6) of section 44F or sub section (1) of 
section 46. “ 


Confirm or cancel such order or vary it so as either 
ts enhance or reduce the penalty or in the case of 
an appeal agairst a computation ofa loss under 
section 24. 


Confirm or vary such computation provided that 
the incometax officer shall not enhance an assess- 
ment or a penalty unless the appellant bas had an 
opportunity of showing cause against such enhance- 
ment. 
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h. Provided further that at the hearing of any appeal 
against an order of an incometax officer, the 
incometax officer shall have the right to he heard 
either in person or by a representative. 


32. Any assessee objecting to an order passed by an 
appellate Assisstant Commissioner under section 28 or 
to an order under sub section (3) of section 31 enhancing 
his asseSsment or a penalty imposed under section 28 
or sub section (6) of section 44E or sub section (5) 
of section 44F. 


May appeal to the commissioner within thirty days 
of the date on which he was served with a notice of 
such order. 


2. The appeal shall be in the prescribed form and 
shall be verified in the prescribed manner. 

3. In disposing of an appeal the commissioner may 
after giving tbe appellant an opportunity of being heard 
pass such orders as he thinks fit. 

AMENDED SECTION 34 RE. ESCAPED 
INCOME. SECTION 35 

Section 34 

If in consequence of definite information which has 
come into his possession, the Incometax Officer discovers 
that income, profits or gains chargeable to Incometax 
have escaped assessment in any year or have been 
underassessed or have been assessed at too low a rate 
or have been the subject of excessive relief under this 
act, the incometax officer may in any case in which 
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he has reason to believe that the assesses has concealed 
the particulars of his income or deliberately’ furnished 
in accurate purticulars thereof ot any time within 8 years 
and in any other case at any time within four years 
serve on the person liable to pay tax on such income, 
profits or gains or {n the case of a company, on the 
principal officer thereof & notice containing all or any 
of the requirements which may be included in a notice 
under sub section (2) of section 22 and may proceed 
to assess or reassess such income, profits or gains 
and the provisions of this act shall, so far as may be 
apply accordingly as the notice were a notice issued 
under that sub section: 


Provided that the tax shall be charged at the rate 
af which if would had heen charged had the income 
profits or gains not escaped assessment or full assessment 
as the case may be, provided further that where ‘the 
income, profits or gains concerned sre income, profits 
or gains liable to assessment for a year ending | prior 
to the commencement of the Indian Incometax (amend- 
ment) Act 19389 or where the assessment made or ‘to 
be made is an assessment made or to be made on a 
person deemed to be the agent of non resident persen 
under section (43) this sub section shall have effect as 
if ‘for the period of eight years and four years a period 
of one year were substituted. 


” 9. No order of assessment under section (23) or 
of assessment or reassessment under sub seetion 1 of 
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this ssction shall ba made after the expiry in any 
case to which clause(e) of sub saction 1 of section 
28 applies of eight years and in any other case, of 
four yoirs from the end of the year in which thé 
iasome, profita or gains were first assessihble, " 


POWERS OF THE INCOMETAX OFEICER 


S $88. The Income-tux Officer or Assistant Com- 
missioner may: for the purposes of this Actr— 


(1) require any firm, or Hindu undivided family to 
furnish him with a return of the members of 
the firm, or of the manager or adult male 
members of the family, as the case mry _ he, 
and of their addresses; 

(2) require any person whom he has reason to 
believe to be o trustee, guardian, or agent, to 
furnish him with a return of the names of tha 
persons for or of whom he is trustee, guardian, 
or agent, and of their addresses. 


(3) require any assessee to furnish a statement of 
the names and addresses of all persons to whom 
he has paid in any year rent, interest, com. 
mission, royalty or brokerage: or any aunuity 
not being an annuity taxable under the head 
‘Salaries’, amounting ‘to more than four hundred 
rupees, togéther with particulars of all such 


payments made. 
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REFUND PROVISIONS UNDER THE 


AMENDED ACT 


48. (1) If any individual, Hindu undivided family 


(9) 


(3) 


_ (4) 


company, local authority, firm or other associa- 
tion of persons, or any partner of a firm 
or member of an association individually satisfies 
the Incometax officer or other authority appointed 
by the Central Government in this behalf that 
the amount of tax paid by him or on _ his 
behalf or treated as paid on his behalf for 
any year exceeds the amount with which he is 
properly chargeable under this . Act for that 


year he shall be entitled to a refund of any 
such excess. 


The Appellate Assistant Commissioner in the 
exercise of his appellate powers, or the Com- 
missioner in the exercise of his appellate powers 
or powers of revision if satisfied to the like 
effect shall cause a refund to be made by the 
Incometax Officer of any amount found to have 
been wrongly paid or paid in excess. 

Where income of one person is included under 
any provision of this Act in the total income 
of any other person such other person only shall 
be entitled to a refund under this section 
respect of such income. 

Nothing in this section shall operate to validate 
any objection or appeal which is otherwise invalid 
or to authorise the revision of any assassment 
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in 


or other matter which has become final and 
conclusive, or the review by any officer of a deci- 
sion of bis own which is subject to appeal or 
revision, or where any relief is specifically 
provided elsewhere in this Act, to entitle any 
person to any relief other or greater than that 
relief or to entitle any person to claim a refund 
of tax payable before the commencement of the 
Indian Income-tax (Amendment) Act: 1939, which 
he would not be entitled to claim but for the 
passing of that Act, 


ASSESSMENT OF INCOME FROM_IM- 


MOVEABLE PROPERTY 
Section 9 


(I) The tax shall be payable hy an assessee under 
the head “Income from property’ in respect of the 
Bonafide annual value of property consisting of any 
buildings or lands appurtenant thereto of which he is 
the owner, other than such portions of auch property 
as he may occupy for the purposes of any business 
profession or vocation carrled on by him the profits 
of which are assessable to tax subject to the following 
allowances, namely :— 


I, Whore the property is in the occupation of the 
owner, or where it is let to a tenant and the 
“) 


oo 


owner has undertaken to bear the cost of repairs 
a sum equal to one sixth of such value; 

II. Where the property is in the occupation of a 
tenant who has undertaken to hear the cost of 
repairs, the difference between such value and 
the rent paid by the tenant upto but not exceeding 
one sixth of such value: 

III. The amount of any annual premium paid to 
insure the property against risk of damage or 
destruction: 

IV. Where the property is subject to a mortgage ar 
other capital charge, the amount of any interest 
an such mortgage or charge; where the property 
is subject to an annual charge not being a 
capital charge, the amount of such charge, where 
the property is subject to a ground rent, the 
amount of such ground rent; and where the 
property has been acquired, constructed, repaired, 
renewed or reconstructed with horrowed capital, 
the amount of any interest payable on such 
‘ capital : 

Provided that no allowance shall be made 
in respect of any interest or annual charge 
payable without British India and chargeable 
under this Act, not being interest on a loan 
issued for public subscription before the 1st day 
of April 1938. except interest or a charge on 
which tax has been paid or from whieh tax has 
been deducted under section 18 or in respect 
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VI. 


VII, 


of which there is an agent for the payee in 
British India who may be assessed under 
section 43;” 
any sums paid on account of land revenue in 
respect of the property; 

in respect of collection charges, a sum not exceeding 
the prescribed maximum. 


in respect of vacancies, that part of net annual 


value, after deducting the foregoing allowances, 
which is proportionate to the period during which 
the property is wholly unoccupied or where the 
property is let out in parts that portion of the 
net annual value, after deducting the foregoing 
allowances appropriate to any vacant part which 
is proportional to the period during which such 
part is wholly unoccupied; 


For the purposes of this section: the expression 
“annual value’ shall be deemed to mean the sum 
for which the property might reasonably be 
expected to be let from year to year: 

Provided that, where the property isin the 
occupation of the owner for the purposes of his 
own residence. such sum shall, forthe purposes 
of this section, be deemed not to exceed ten 
percent of the total income of the owner. 


Where the property is owned by two or more 
persons and their respective shares are definite 
and ascertainable, such persons shall not in respect 
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of such property be assessed as an association 
of persons, but the share of each such person 
in the income from the property as computed 
in accordance with this section shall be included 
in his total {ncome.” 


Section 10. Business, profession, or vacation. 


(1). 


The tax shall be payable by an assessee under 


the head “profits and gains of business profession or 
vocation” in respect of the profits or gains of any 
business profession or vocation carried on by him. 


(9). 


Such profits or gains shall be computed after 


making the following allowances, namely :— 


(I). 


(II). 


(II. 


any rent paid for the premises in which such 
business is carried on provided that when any 
substantial part of the premises is used as a 
dwelling house by the assessee, the allowance 
under this clause shall be such sum as_ the 
Incometax Officer may determine having regard 
to the proportional annual value of the part 
so used; 


in respect of ‘repairs where the assessee is the 
tenant only of the premises: and has undertaken 
to bear the cost of such repairs, the amount 
paid on account thereof, provided that, if any 
substantial part of the premises iS used by the 
assessee as a dwelling house a proportional part 
only of such amount shall be allowed 


in respect ef capital borrowed for the purposes 
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(1V). 


{V). 


(VI). 


of the business, provided that no allowance 
shall be made under this clause in any case 
for any interest chargeable under this act which 
is payable without British India, not being 
interest on a loan issued for public subscription 
before the lst day of April, 1988, except 
interest on which tax has been paid or from 
which tax has heen deducted under section 18 
or in respect of which there is an agent in 
British India who may be assessed under section 
43 or, in the case of a firm the amount of the 
interest paid, 

Explanation...Recurring subscriptions paid 
periodically by shareholders or subscribers in such 
Mutual Benefit Societies as may be prescribed, 
shall be deemed to be capital borrowed within the 
meaning of this clause; 
in respect of insurance against risk of damage 
or destruction of buildings, machinery, plant, 
furniture, stocks or stores, used for the purposes 
of the business: the amount of any premium;paid; 
in respect of current repairs to such buildings, 
machinery, plant, or furniture, the amount paid 
on account thereof; 
in respect of depreciation of such buildings, machi- 
nery, plant, or furniture being the property of the 
assessee> @ sum equivalent to such percentage 
on the written“down value thereof as may in any 
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(a). 


(b). 


(0). 


(VIT). 


case or class of cases be prescribed: 
Provided that— 
the prescribed particulars have been duly furnished: 


Where full effect cannot be given toany such 
allowance in any year not being a year which 
ended prior to the 1st day of April, 1939 owing 
to there being no profits or gains chargeable 
for that year, Or owing to the profits or gains 
chargeable being less than the allowance: the 
allowance or part of the allowance to which 
effect has not been given, as the case may be 
sball be added to the amount of the allowance 
for depreciation for the following year and 
deemed to be the part of the allowance, or, if 
there is no such allowance for that year, be 
deemed to be the allowance for that year, and 
so on for the succeeding year, 


the aggregate of all such allowances made under 
this Act or any Act repealed hereby, or under 
the Indian Incometax Act, 1886, shall in no 
case exceed the original cost to the assessce 
of the buildings, machinery, plant, or furniture 
as the case may be; 

in respect of any machinery or plant whioh 
has been sold or discarded, the amount by which 
the written down value of the machinery or 
plant exceeds the amount for which the machinery 
or plant is actually sold or its scrap value; 
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= ee 


(VIII). 


(1X), 


(X). 


(3). 


Provided that such amount is actually written 
off in the books of the assessee; 


provided further that where the amount for 
which any such machinery or plant is sold 
exceeds the written down value, the excess shall 
be deemed to be profits of the previous year 
in which the sale took place; 
in respect of animals which have been used for the 
purposes of the business otherwise than as stock 
in trade and have died or become permarently 
useless for such purposes, the difference between 
the original cost to the assessee of the animals 
and the amount, if any, realised in respect of 
the carcasses or animals; 


any sums paid on account of land revenne, local 
rates or municipal taxes in respect of such part 
of the premises as is used for the purposes of 
the business; 


apy sum paid to any employee as bonus or 
commission for services rendered. where such sum 
would not have been phyable to him as profits 
or dividend if it had not been paid ag bonus 
or commission: 


provided that the amount of the bonus or 
commission is of a reasonable amount with 
reference to— 
the pay of the employee and the conditions of 
his service, 


2a¢ 


. Cb). 


(a), 


(x4). 


(XID. 


the profits of ‘he -business for the year in 
question, -asd 
the .genersl -prastice in similar businesses, 
professions or voostiens. 
arhen the. aseessee's accounts in-:respect:ofany part 
of ‘his business, :profession or vocatiofare . “agk 
kept on the cash ‘basis, such sum: in respect of 
bad and doubtiul debts, due to the assesses in 
respect of that part of his business, profession 
or vocation, «nad in the case of en assessee 
carrying on a banking or moneylending business 
such eum in -respect of loans made in the or- 
dinary course Of such business as the Incometax 
Officer may estimate to be irrecoverable but 
not exceeding the amount actually written off 
aS irresoverabla in the books of the assessee. 
Provided that if the amount ultimately re- 


covered on any such debt or Hoan is greater 
than the difference -estweon the whole debt or 


Joan and the amount’ #0 .allowed, the excass shall 


he deamed éo :-ho a :profit of the year in which 
it is secovered: and :if less the deficiency shall 
be deemed to be a business.sapense of that year; 
any expenditure (not being in the nature of 
onpital expenditure or personal expenses of the 
asseasce) laid but or expended wholly and ex- 
clusively for the purpose.of auch busiliess, ptofes- 
sion or yocation. 
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KHAT, s. a ditch or trench. 

KHAKY, s. unirrigated land, also dusty. 

KHATLAA, s. saminddrt estates where the dirt and other 
similar subordinate tenures do not obtain; lands the 
revenues of which are paid into the exchequer: pure, un- 
mixed. The opposite of mud/i. 

KHAM, a. the persian word for kuchcha; also sequestration 
of the profits of an estate, a punitive measure to which a 
mdiguedr under our law, is liable for default in payment 
of his revenue. 

KHAMS, s. five. 

KHANA, s. a column of a figured statement ; also a house, 
—taldsht, the act of searching a house, —adosh, literally 
a pilgrim, applied to a man who has no habitation, a 
vagrant, —jangt, an affray, demestic strife, —kAdli, a 
term given in the N. W. P. to an estate which has been 
settled with farmers in consequence of the absence of any 
proprietary right. The name arises from the column in 
the settlement papers devoted to proprietor remaining 
blank, —saprd, food and clothes ; maintenance. 

KHANDAN, s. a family; olan. 

KHANWAN, s. a boundary ditch. 

KHANZADA, s. a Muhammadan convert from Hinduism. 
They largely prevail in E. Oudh. The bachhgotis of Faiz- 
aébid and Sultanpar have three khdnzdda chiefs. JHasan- 
pur being at the head of all; the Bhdle Sultdns of the 
same quarter have aleo three, and the Bhartawan clan one. 
Kheri has two Abhan khénzida chiefs, Sitépir a Gaur and 
Bérdbanki a Bisen. Conversions in Oudh were common 
under the Jounptir dynasty A. D. 1894-1457, to which 
period most of the Oudh khdneddas trace back. The 
author received the following ballad from a khdnadda 
chief of his district. 
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Sharkt Shah Jounpiir derd ; 
Ae mile sab rdj ghanerd. 
Ek ek ghar Turk bandye ; 
Rahe sdth Sharki ke sdye. 
Bais Baghel Sirnet Besand ; 
Bachhal Gahruwér Gaur Bhdlesultdnd. 
Durg bans Gautam Bandhai Gott ; 
Tilokchand teh men Bachhgott. 
Round Eastern Jounpir’s mighty king; 
The banded clans their forces bring. 
No clan but crouches in his shade; 
And owns its Turkish renegade. 
Bais Baghel Sirnet Besané ; 
Bachhal Gahrudr Gaur Bhélesultand. 
The race of Durg heirs of the Sun; 
The Moon’s race, every race sent one. 
The Garagbans, Gautam all were there ; 
With Zilokchand the Chauhdns heir. 
KHARABA, a. unculturable, barren, also ruin. 
KHARAK, s. a cow-house or shed. 
KHARCHA, s. costs, —grdm or gdnw, also deh kharach, 
village expenses, —khdnyi, private expenses. 
KHARDAL, s. mustard seed. 
KHARYI, s. sulphate of Soda used in tanning. See nimaksér. 
KHARTMEP, s. autumnal harvest ; see fas/ and dofasit. 
KHARIJ-KARNA, ». to strike off, —ddkhil, a mutation 
of names in the Govt. register, when son succeeds father 
or a purchaser the seller, —-az-ikhtiydr, exempt from 
jurisdiction. 
KHAR-PAKKA, s. foot and mouth disease. 
KHARYAN or khalihdn, s. a granary, a barn, a threshing 
floor, a harvest floor. 
KHAS, a. ‘excellent, pure, unmixed, particular, private, 
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what is kept for the king’s or master’s private use, own, 
proper, peculiar, —o dmm, private and public: noble and 
plebeian, individual and collective. 

KHASIAT, s. quality, peculiarity, nature. 

KHASRA, s. the field register; a list of the fields in a 
mauza giving the measurement, situation, quality, and 
all particulars regarding each field, with the name of 
person cultivating it during the year of survey. In Oudh, 
this paper is not a record of right of any sort, differing in 
this respect from the khasra of the N. W. P. 

KHATA, s. an account, a day book, a journal or ledger, 
a daily account. 

KHATANA, s. synonymous with hirdnd which see. 

KHATIAONY or muntakhibd asdmiwdr, s. is a register of 
proprietary possession, an arrangement of the fields in 
the khasra, so as to bring all those belonging to each thok 
or patti or person together. The primary arrangement 
is according to the ¢hok or patti, the secondry according 
to the person. In Oudh the &hatiaonét is a record of the 
holdings, forming distinctly separate proprietary rights, 
which have been decreed to any person judicially. Con- 
sequently, in a tallukddri village, where there are no 
underproprietary rights, there is no khatiaont. In such 
village, where only specific lands are held in underpro- 
prietary right, only such fields are entered in the khatiao- 
nt. In coparcenary villages, whether held direct from 
Govt. in proprietary right, or in sub-settlement from a 
tallukddr, only those fields are entered which are held 
separately by the sharers. The Oudh and N. W. khati- 
aonis are thus widely different things. 

KHATIRIY, ¢. a crop raised in the sand on the banks of a 
river by force of manure or hand watering. 

KHATRA, s. danger, risk, peril. 
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KHAUHTI-BISAR, s. the expenses incurred in maintain- 
ing cultivators and giving advances for agricultural 
purposes. 

KHAVED, s. a green field, a sown field; green grass cut 
for cattle, green corn. 

KHERA, s. a hamlet situated on the lands of a parent 
village, many ‘heras have in course of time become com- 
pletely separated and are mauzas now, such hamlets are 
also frequently known as pura or purwa, mazra, &e. In 
the U. Do&b khera generally means a deserted village 
site. 

KHERALA, a. cultivated. —/déik, culturable. 

KHET, s. a field, a tract of land especially prepared for 
cultivation, kheti-bdrt?, agriculture, husbandary, —Jdat or 
bant, is applied to a disposition of fields where the lands 
of two villages are completely intermixed with each 
other. 

KHETGAMA, s. a transfer of fields by mortgage in Unio, 
under which the land is held in lieu of money lent, the 
rent in whole or in part being absorbed as interest. It 
is similar to the parmsdna-biswi of Faizdbad. 

KHEWAT, s. record of village shares ; the paper of copar- 
cenary responsibility, in villages held by communities of 
proprietors or sub-proprietors. See also shajra nasab. 

KHICHAH, s. poor land. 

KHILAP, a. contrary, —i zébita, contrary to precedent or 
procedure, —rde, against one’s opinion or will, —wazg- 
fitri, an unnatural offence. 

KHILAT, s. a dress of honor. 

KHIRAJ, s. land-rent. Hirdyd, house-rent. 

KHIRMAN, s. harvest; heap or stock, unthreshed corn; 
a barn ; see kharydn. ‘ 

KHISARA, s. damage, also nuksdn. 
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KHIYABAN, s. a parterre; a flower bed. 

KHIYANAT, s. perfidy, embezzlement, —mujrimdna, cri- 
minal breach of trust. 

KHIZAN, s. autumn; the falling of leaves. 

KHO, s. a valley. 

KHOJ, s. search. In the Punjdéb professional trackers 
(Ahojt) are employed to trace stolen cattle a hundred miles 
even by their foot prints, (4iurt or pyré%); and their suc- 
cess, even through such unpromising places as sandy 
plains and gravel and kavkar beds, and over rivers and 
swamps is very extraordinary. 

KHOKUA, s. a bill of exchange that has been paid and 
remains in the hands of the payer as a voucher. 

KHUD-HAKIMY, s. arrogation of authority, self-indepen- 
dence. 

KHUD-KASHT, s. literally one’s own cultivation. The 
word is used with reference to the fields a man cultivates 
with his own ploughs and bullocks. It is used equally 
of a proprietor cultivating some of his lands, or of a tenant 
in respect of the lands he cultivates himself as distin- 
guished from those he may sub-let. See asdmi, habsadart 
and rgiyat. 

KHUFIATAN, ad. secretly. 

KHULASA, s. an abstract, an abridgment, substance, an 
extract. 

KHUNCH, s. also changul, a handful of anything dry: 
chulli, of anything liquid. 

KHUNT, s. a tax leviable on timber. A share in the 
lands of a village, by hereditary descent, and in all the 
privileges and rights which it inyolves. —dat, a common 
tenancy under which the tribes ocoupy according to the 
law of descent, each division paying the same amount 
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of revenue, without reference to state of cultivation, num- 
ber of sharers, or other circumstances. ——khat, mortgage 
of the share of a field. 

KHURATIL, s. soil broken up for sowings. 

KHURAK, s. diet, subsistence. 

KIFAYAT, s. savings, sufficiency, enough, abundance, 
plenty, surplus, economy, thrift. 

KIMARBAZ, s. a gambler. 

KIRAO, s. a small pea (pisum arvense). 

KIRAU, s. endive. 

KIRAYA, s. a tax on cultivators to cover the expense of 
conveying the grain to market; hire, rent. —ddér, a 
tenant, one who hires anything. 

KIRIYA-KARAM, s. performance of obsequies. 

KISANAN-I-KADIM, s. cultivators in Hissar whose te- 
nure is heritable and transferable, and who possess almost 
all the rights of a proprietor. They cannot be lambarddrs 
or vote for /ambarddrs and are supposed to be free from 
fines in police matters; on dbiseedddrs desiring partition of 
common lands, the kisdndn ¢ kadim, have no right to claim 
a portion of it. 

KISAS, s. the Muhammadan law of retaliation. 

KISHNARPAN, s. rent free lands assigned to Bréhmans 
without condition. See birt, shankalap. 

KISHT, s. a sown field. —cdr, a list showing the fields. 

KISMAT or J/dka, s. a division (with reference to jurisdic- 
tion); also fortune. 

KISMWAR-JAMABANDI, s. a rough estimate of rates 
for the different classes of land. 

KIST, s. an instalment. —dandi, the revenue demand roll; 
paying by instalments. There are generally four sists in 
the year in these provinces. The rabi crop is paid for in 
May and June, the kharif in November and December. 
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There is also sometimes a fifth ist in some parganas in 
February, paid from the proceeds of early crops called 
Jins-pesh-ras, and also of sugar-cane. 

KODO, s. the paspalum scrobiculatum. 

KOHERA or kohesa, s. mist, fog. 

KOLA, s. ditch for irrigation. 

KOLHU, s. a sugar-mill. Seo «kh. 

KOMAR, s. lands cultivated by contract having no tenant. 

KORAY, s. wages given for digging. 

KOSLI, s. new leaves just-sprouting. 

KOTHYI, s. a masonry house, a factory, a mercantile or 
banking house or firm. —zd/, a banker, a merchant. 

KROR, s. a hundred /ékhs. 

KUKURMUTTA, s. a mushroom, more commonly called 
chhattd. 

KUNDA, s. earthen jars for raising water; a species of 
jasmine; also a furrow. 

KUNDRYI, s. a circle of rope or cloth placed on the head on 
which to place a gharé. 

KUR, s. a remission in rent in favor of higk caste cultiva- 
tors to enable them to employ a ploughman. The privi- 
lege as found to exist in Dariébdd has been thus described : 
“Kur, usually consists of an allowance of one and a half 
kachché panseris: i.e. of seven and a half kachchd sers in 
the kachché man of forty sers; as a rule it entitles the 
recipient to pay as rent, the equivalent of two-fifths 
instead of half the gross produce. It is granted in the 
first place to a large class known under the general term 
amnek, These are generally high caste men such as 
Bréhmans or Rdjpits, &c., and it is a point of honor with 
them to cultivate on these terms or none. Large numbers 
of them were at no distant period actual liege-men or 
retainers. All had a ‘alwedr ready at their landlord’s call. 
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I do not think that the privilege was generally granted 
asa mere acknowledgment to the claims of caste. It 
seems to have been granted rather as an equivalent for 
advantages, real or expected, in return. ‘The amnek was 
not only master of a stout sword and a ready arm. His 
oxen were more, and stronger; his supply of manure 
larger, and his means of cultivation better, than those of 
an ordinary raiyat. He was too, a better payer. The 
real origin of the privilege of kur is this :—It is properly 
the allowance, if not.the only wages, of the halwdhd 
or ploughman, with whom every amnek is supplied. To 
plough with his own hands would be to the ammnek an 
indelible disgrace. All menial work must be performed 
by the halwéhd. The latter is a predial serf, if not an 
actual slave. There exists in full force in these parts 
the wretched system known as sanwak by which, on a 
petty loan of Rs. 10 or Rs. 20, the halwéhé will bind 
himself and his heirs as serfs to his security (md/-sdmin) 
until principal and interest at 24 to 374 per cent per 
annum have, to the last farthing, been repaid. Again: 
kiér is often the inducement held out to HKiérmis, and 
skilful cultivators, whom it is an object to settle in a 
deserted spot. It is the usual perquisite of the mukaddam : 
of the man who undertakes estimation of the crops (kan- 
kut) or who, in any other way, does extra work (kér o bér) 
for the landlord. It is not given to an asdémi, merely 
because he is kadim : and is not necessarily an hereditary 
privilege. The above principles are not confined to pay- 
ments in kind. Toa great extent they regulate money 
payments also. In changing the batdt, for the jamat 
system, the money rate will, if practicable, be that of 
neighbouring fields. If this be impracticable, because 
in them also batdi prevails, the new rent will be adjusted 
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on the last three or five years’ average of the produce, 
and its average price in the ddzér. In this adjustment 
the privileges of the amnek are invariably maintained, 
the allowance of kur is computed, and the amount of the 
rent is calculated accordingly. The kir allowance seems 
to be of the same nature as the chahdrums and indms in 
the Punjéb which were also allowed by Adrdérs to culti- 
vators on various considerations.”’ 

KURA, s. a lot, a share. 

KURB-O-JAWAR, s. neighbourhood, vicinity. 

KURKYI, s. attachment, distraint, seizure, distress, kurk 
tahsil, temporary attachment. Adrik, the distrainer: 
mal t makrika, property distrained: makriukminho, the 
person whose property is distrained. 

KURSINAMA, s. genealogical tree. See also khewat and 
shajra-nasab. 

KURURI, s. foot path through village ; also called dagar, 
and pagdandi. 

KUSHA or kus, s. the sacred grass of the Hindts (poa cyno 
suroides), It is a usual ceremony for the priests at bath- 
ing places to give to pilgrims, blades of this grass when 
they come to bathe. The kusast shankalap takes its name 
from the transfer being accompanied by some blades of 
this same grass. See shankalap. 

KUSUM, s. safflower (carthamus tinctorius). 

KU'D, s. estimate, valuation. 

KU WAR, s. soil when very wet and soft, or very dry and 
hard. 

KYARY, s. a solar evaporating salt pan. 


Li. 


LABH, «. profit, produce, acquisition. 
LACHAR, a. helpless, destitute, poor. 
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LADAWY, s. unclaimed, an acquittance, a deed of relinqu- 
ishment. The act of relinquishment. 

LAGAN, s. lagat, yd lagtt, The rent or revenue charged 
on a field or an estate; —khdiis, net rent; —mukarrart, 
fixed rent ; —wdékai, actual rent. 

LAHARA, s. a soft grass. 

LAHASIL, a. useless, unproductive, profitless. 

LAHNA, s. an outstanding debt or balance. 

LAHSODN, s. garlic. A plant of the onion type, largely 
grown by market gardeners. 

LAJAWAB, a. silenced, incapable of answering. 

LAKAB, s. designation, title. 

LAKALAM, a. undisputed. 

LAKHIRAJ, s. exempt from assessment, rent-free land. 
The opposite of mdélgusdri; —ddr, a holder of rent-free lands. 

LAK-O-DAK, a. desert, waste, dreary. 

LALA, s. Sir, master, a school master. The term is gene- 
rally applied to members of the Adeth caste. 

LAMBARDAR, s. the registered representative of a co- 
parcenary community who is responsible for the Govt. 
revenue He engages with Govt. or in other words signs 
the kabéliyat, and is also styled Sadar mdlgusdr, (q. v.). 

LANGA, s. an irrigation channel from a well; also a hedge 
made of large thorny branches, simply laid on the ground, 
not fixed in the ground, as in a bagtr. 

LAOCHARAS, s. raising water by means of a leathern 
bucket or bag. This is the common mode in Oudh, the 
power being generally bullock draught (also called pér- 
hadi when cattle are used and garrd when manual labor ie 
employed). 

LAONT, s. income, rental jamadandi. 

LAP or sap, s. a handful, also as much as can be held in 
the two hands. 
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LAPTA, s. a kind of molasses; a species of panic grass. 

LARAIB, a. doubtless, unquestionable. 

LARA-LARI, s. a boy and girl at the time of marriage, 
==dulhd, dulhan. 

LASH, s. a corpse, a dead body. 

LAT, s. corruption of lot; also sometimes called hissa néldm. 
—bandi, a list exhibiting lots, divided off. 

LATRI, ¢. a kind of vetch. 

LAWAHIK, s. servants, dependants, dependencies. 

LAWALAD or déauldd s. childless, without issue. 

LAWARIS, s. without heirs, heirless, also having no claim- 
ant or heir, —md/, property to which there is no heir and 
which therefore escheats to Govt. 

LAWAZIM, s. requisites, functions. 

LAZAWAL, a. eternal. 

LAZIM, a. necessary, urgent, inseparable, indisputable, 
proper, suitable. 

LEKHA, s. an account. —dahi, an account-book. 

LEN-DEN, s. traffic, trade, barter, borrowing and lend- 
ing. 

LIBASYJ, a. false, forged. 

LIFAFA, s. an envelope, an exterior as applied to a showy 
frontage with nothing behind it. 

LIHAZA, ad. therefore, Sonrednently. for this reason. 

LINA, s. a kind of palm. 

LIRWA, s. an infant. 

LIYAKAT, s. ability, worth, capability. 

LOBIYA, s. the Dolichos sinensis. 

LODH, s. a bark used in dyeing and medicine. 

LOTA SAJJT, s. a kind of earth containing fossil alkali. 

LOTPUTIYA, s. water cresses. 

LU’BAR or dabér, s. a liar, scoundrel. 

-LUH, s. a hot wind. 
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M. 


MAASH, s. subsistence, means of living, livelihood, main- 
tenance, also guzdrd. 

MABAKY-YA-BAKAYA, s. the rest, the remainder, ba- 
lance. 

MABNY, a. based, grounded, founded, —bar fasdd, litigi- 
ous, —bar fed-rasdnt, vexation. 

MACHAN, «. a raised plat-form from which crops are 
watched, and game wauted for. 

MADAD, s. relief, assistance, —gdér, an assistant, —i madsh, 
aid for subsistence or support. 

MADAKHALAT, s. access, entering into, sntermeddiing, 
— bed, trespass. 

MADALAT, s. justice. 

MADAN, s. a medicinal plant; dhatird. 

MADAR, s. name of a plant (asclepias gigantea). 

MADARIJ, s. steps, measures, degrees. 

MADYUYN, s. a debtor or borrower ; —digrt. judgment debtor. 

MAFKU’D-UL-KHABAR, a. one who is missing, obscure. 

MAGLU’B, a. party cast (in a suit,) conquered, vanquished. 

MAH, s. a month, méh ba mah or mdhwdrt, monthly, per 
month. 

MAHAJAN, s. a money lender, a most important element 
in the village constitution, the office being usually in the 
hands of Bréhmans, owing probably to the circumstance 
that these were less persecuted during the Native rule 
than other classes. Transactions between the village 
banker and cultivator usually range themselves in Oudh 
into the following classes: (1) takdwi ; (2) khawdt; (8) be- 
sért; (4) bidht and (5) karza. 

First. Takdwt or advances for the purchase of cattle 
or implements. These are given on the following prin- 
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ciple: Rs. 10, 20 or 30 are advanced, and the loan is 
repaid by instalments beginning with the following 
month, of one rupee for every 10 Rs. lent, and these 
instalments extend over a year of twelve months. This 
is lending money at 20 per cent. 

Second. Khawdt or advances for food, are given either 
in cash or grain, at a stated value, and are always reco- 
vered in grain at the next harvest. The interest on this 
class of transactions (called ip) is usually 2 and ,& Govt. 
sers on the finer, and 4 and ? sevs on the coarser Finds of 
grain, in the rupee per month. This is lending money 
at about 50 per cent. 

Third. Besdrt or advances for seed. These are made 
in money or in kind, and are similarly repaid. If in 
money the interest charged is 2 énds per rupee on cereals 
for the harvest, and double that rate for sugar-cane. In 
the former case the loan runs 5 or 6 months, in the latter 
over 10 or 11. The rate here is 25 per cent per annum. 
If the seed for cereals is given in kind it is either repaid 
in cash, calculating according to market rates and charg- 
ing interest as above, or in grain on the deorhd system, 
that is half as much again as the quantity lent, which is 
equal to cent per cent in kind per annum. 

Fourth. Bidht or loans for marriages. These advances 
are paid back on either the s#tau-dast or chau-pancht prin- 
ciple ; or in other words borrowing 9 rupees or 4 rupees 
for a month, at the end of which 10/ or 5/as the case 
may be, is repaid. ‘There we have interest at from 216 
to 240 per cent per annum. _ 

fifth. Karza or a simple loan, under which money is 
lent to either cultivators or proprietors at a uniform rate 
of 24/ per cent. 

MAHAL, «. is in official language an estate made up of a 
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parcel or parcels of land which may be separately assessed. 
with the public Revenue, the whole property of the own- 
ers in the estate being hypothecated to Govt. for the sum 
assessed upon it. In Oudh small estates which are held 
by independent zaminddrs are called mu/rid or independ- 
ent mahdis, in contradistinction to the large properties 
held under sanad, which are called tgdlukas. 

A complex intermixed tenure is very prevalent in EK. Oudh 
and in Azimgarh, and its creation has been thus officially 
described. As the offspring of a common ancestor increased 
and multiplied, divisions of ancestral property gradually 
took place, and these were effected by each member 
taking one or more entire villages, and portions of other 
villages, the area of land and proportion of rental con- 
stituting each ancestral share, being adjusted with 
reference to the area and rental of the entire estate 
(mahdl): and this was followed by each party thence- 
forth engaging direct with the Native Govt. for his now 
distinct estate. In the villages where portions had to be 
assigned to different members, the sub-division of arable 
land was generally made in blocks (chakbat), and not by 
fields (khetbat). There were two methods of dividing the 
waste land including the habitations. In some estates it 
is all held in common, and in others it was partly sub- 
divided and partly held in common. When by this pro- 
cess one estate had expanded into several properties, it 
frequently occurred afterwards that one or more of these 
properties was overtaken by misfortune, and the proprie- 
tors had resort to every sort of shift to save their land or 
to make the best terms they could in parting with it. 
One member would seek the protection of a Chief of his 
own clan and make over his holding in trust to him ; 
another would take his holding to that Chief’s rival, in 
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view of establishing a balance of power, lest the whole 
village should be absorbed by the first Chief; a third 
would court the kdntingo, hoping for protection through 
his official position ; a fourth would crave shelter from a 
Brdéhman of note, thinking that his sacred calling might 
secure his position; a fifth would mortgage to a banker 
trusting to his money-bags, and a sixth would sell to a 
neighbouring powerful ¢¢/iukdér, trusting to his strength; 
and the result of all this would be that people of differ- 
ent tribes and persuasions (varing in number from two 
to ten) would gain, and did gain a footing in these sub- 
divided villages. 

A great difficulty had to be encountered in the 
fact that the record of these holdings as found in the 
public offices, did not by any manner of means tally 
with actual possession, for which the following reasons 
were assigned :—(1) After sub-division some of the co- 
parceners reclaimed more of the waste land held in com- 
mon, than the others. (2) The oo-sharer A. lived in 
village Z. and the co-sharer B. in village Y. It suited A. 
best to have his individual cultivation near his house, and 
he therefore took up B’s. share in addition to his own in 
village Z. The same applied to B. in regard to the lands 
of A. in Y. Such exchanges were often made under 
agreement, and often by compulsion, and although the 
possession of parties throngh these means constantly vari- 
ed, the ancestral holdings remained recorded till annex- 
ation, as they were originally entered in the pargana 
Officer’s Registers. The reason for this is easily assigned. 
No pains were ever taken in the King’s time to ascertain 
the individual responsibilities of the different members of 
the brother-hood, and the assessments were always made 
by fixing a lump sum at random on an estate, and not 
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with reference to the capabilities of the individual villages 
of which the estate consisted. 

These intermixed mahdis are variously composed of 
vitlages and portions of villages and may be elassified 
as follows:—lI. Of one or more entire villages. II. Of 
one or more entire villages and one or more specific por- 
tions of villages. III. Of portions only of several vil- 
lages, and IV of a portion of.a single village only, the 
owners engaging direct with Govt., the rest of the village 
being in other properties. Mahdi/s of the nature of No. 
IV are known by the name of the village, part of which 
only they contain. The other three kinds of mandls are 
known by the name of any one of their component vil- 
lages. It sometimes ocours that a village being divided 
between several mahd/s gives its name to all of these pro- 
perties ; for instance Barwéripir. The engagement for 
the Revenue (kabiliyat) of that mahdi was held by A. 
‘When he died leaving three sons B. ©. and D. they 
divided their property, each taking a third of BarwéAri- 
par proper, the parent village, and a portion each of the 
remainder of the family property. They then entered 
into direct Revenue engagements with the State for their 
different properties, which were thenceforth known as 
Barwaripér B. C. and D. respectively. Supposing B. to 
die and E. to succeed, his property would then change 
its name to Barw4ripir E. and a similar mutation would 
take place on every occasion of fresh succession. Olass I 
of the four descriptions of mahd/s above indicated is to be 
found throughout Upper India, but Classes I, III and 
IV are rarely met with. 

Mr. EK. Princep has deseribed what he calls the theory 
of village tenures, in the Sialkot Settlement report as 
follows :—‘ Generally speaking the theory of tenure may 
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be desoribed as at one time or other coming under one of 
the following stages. I. The patriarchal or land-lord, 
If. the communal, or joint stock, III. the divided, as (1) 
regulated by ancestral share, LV. as (2) regulated by 
oustomary share, and V. the accidental as regulated by 
possession. I know no better way of showing the transi- 
tion from one stage to another, and the causes which 
produce it, than by giving the following illustrations: 
The founder of a village secures a property by purchase, 
grant, appropriation or conquest. He has a family of 
six sons; he holds it all himself. This represents the 
first period, and corresponds with the pure land-lord sys- 
tem. At his death, the six sons being connected by a 
strong tie, hold the property in common. These sons 
too, prefer to maintain the joint interest in this form. 
Land is abundant, revenue taken in kind; they have no 
differences to occasion any necessity for resort to division ; 
so the “‘communal’’ system is maintained in tact, the in- 
terest of each brother or shareholder being regulated by 
the laws of inheritance. In course of time as population 
increases and with it the demand for land, dissensions 
begin. The descendants of one son have been cultivating 
less, those of another more, than the shares which regu- 
late the division of profits. To prevent future disputes, 
the estate is divided according to the law of inheritance, 
and here we come to the third type. 

“As generation succeeds generation, and the country is 
subjected to change of rule, stress of seasons and acci- 
dents occur, leading to hardships to individual co-part- 
ners ; some die off, others leave the village; some get 
involved in difficulties ; others mortgage their properties ; 
it can be conceived that mutations would follow, which 
would increase the holdings of some, while others being 
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unable or unwilling to succeed to lapsed shares, addition- 
al reasons would come in to disturb possession and resort 
to the law, in times when little attention was paid to 
right, and the influential could generally do as they 
pleased. In such a state of things it is easy to see how 
ancestral shares would die out, and customary shares 
take their place, which would agree with the land actually 
held by each co-partner. Villages of this class would 
represent the fourth type. 

‘¢ Ultimately all resdrt to shares dies out; there may 
have been money settlements in former days; poverty 
may have driven out all the old proprietors, who may 
have been succeeded by cultivators located by the kardér ; 
the land may lie near a large town and have got so valu- 
able as to have utterly changed hands; or if still belong- 
ing to the old brotherhood, owing to distress, misrule 
and a hundred causes, they found it their best interest to 
make each man’s occupancy the rule of his interests, in the 
estate; or men of different castes may have become own- 
ers by original or subsequent appropriation; whatever was 
the cause, there was no trace of any kind of shares, the 
village custom is to throw the liabilities on the total area 
cultwwated by each person. This takes us into the last 
stage. Generally it is to some accident or defect in suc- 
cession that this tenure may be attributed; so I have 
termed it the “‘accidental’’ stage. 

‘* Under the classification usually prescribed the two 
first would comprise all tenures held in common, known 
as ‘‘ gaminddéri,”’ or what is properly termed ‘“‘ shémilét,”’ 
or sanyt (in Siélkot). The third and fourth would take 
in pattiddri, whether (perfect) completely divided, or 
(imperfect) in which some land actually held by the 
brotherhood, was formally divided, and the reet held in 
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common. In the last I have kept only, such estates as are 
bhaiydchdrd, or what I understand to be bhaiydchdrd, viz. 
where “‘possession”’ is the sole measure of right and responst- 
bilities, and land is held completely in severalty, whether 
ever subjected to formal division in previous days, or not.”’ 

The sub-divisions of estates held in common in the 
Faizébéd District usually follow this order viz. lst, thoks, 
and 2nd, pattis. In the latter again, there are subordinate 
shares, and the land may be held in chakbat, or according 
to circles, or khetbat, which is according to intermixed 
fields. When two or more mahd/s have land in a mauza, 
such sub-divisions are usually termed zaraf. 

In the Punjéb proprietary sub-divisions are known as 
band and ordinarily follow this order, viz. (1) tarafs of 
which there are usually two, and these are again sub- 
divided into (2) pattis. There are also (3) debras, which 
are arbitrary divisions formed for convenience of revenue 
arrangement; and there are smaller separate holdings, 
called (4) khatas. Intermixed properties are there called 
(5) venwt- band, in contradistinction to (6) chak-band, which 
is when properties are held in blocks. Equal division of 
property amongst the offspring of different wives is there 
styled (7) chanda-band. 

MAHAL-SARA, s. the women’s apartments. 

MAHALLA, s. a quarter or sub-division of a town, a ward. 

MAHAR, s. a dower, a marriage portion or gift settled on 
a wife before marriage. 

MAHAWAT or hewut, s. the cold weather rains. 

MAHAYAT, s. division of usufruct. 

MAHBAS, «. a jail, a prison, mahbis, confined, imprisoned. 

MAHFUZ RAKHNA, ». to preserve, to protect. 

MAHKAMA, s. a court of justice, a tribunal —majds, a 
court of competent jurisdiction. 
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MAHRU'M, a. prohibited, excluded, discomfited, disap- 
pointed. 

MAUHSU’B, a. computed, calculated. 

MAHSU’L, s. a tax, duty, toll, —sarkdr. See shankalap. 

MAHTO, s. a head rgiyat. The Aindi equivalent of mukad- 
dam. 

MAHUA, s. the broad leaved tree Bassialatifolia, bearing 
flowers which are sweet and from which a sprituous liquor 
is made. The flower after it has fallen off is called 
gilaundd, and is a valuable item of village séyar assets. 
Where a money rent (per?) is taken, in E. Oudh, 4 dnds a 
tree is a fair average return, in a long series of years; 
where the produce is divided. the land-lord’s share will be 
worth much more, When the flower falls off the pod 
(gudé) forms, and from this a useful oil 1s prepared, which 
amongst other purposes, is largely employed in lubracat- 
ing the axles of railway carriages. (See dbkdr). 

MAHUN, s. an insect destructive to cotton. 

MAHZAR-NAMA, s. a deed or document signed by all 
parties present, and prepared to support a claim or appli- 
cation. 

MAY, s. also maid, synonymous with kenga, a harrow. 

MAJARIYA, a. in force. 

MAJAZ, a. lawful, competent, admissible. 

MAJDA, s. a mixed soil of clay and sand. 

MAJKIK-ARAZY, s. land set apart to meet the Govt. 
revenue. 

MAJMA, s. an assembly. 

MAJMUT’A, s. a code, a collection, —TZészirdt i Hind, the 
Indian Penal Code, —Zawdbit, a Code of Procedure. 

MAJNUN, a. insane. 

MAJRA, s. an incident, state, occurrence, circumstance. 

MAKBUZA, a. occupied, held, possessed. 
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MAKFU'L, a. pledged. bailed, —dihi, the claim for which 
surety is given, —anho, the person or thing for whom or 
which surety is given, —/ahéi, the person demanding 
bail. 

MAKHUWZ, a. involved, entangled, implicated. 

MAKRU’KA, a. attached, under attachment, distrained. 

MAKU’L, a. proper, just, pertinent, reasonable. ~- 

MAL, s. property, wealth, goods, effects, also the land 
revenue proper, —i gairmankiéla, immoveable property, 
real property, —i makrtka, distrained property, attached 
property, —i masrika, stolen property, —o matde. money 
and goods, —i wakf, property devoted to religious pur- 
poses, —zdémini, written security for the payment of any 
due. 

MALAKH, s. a looust, the hindi equivalent is ¢iré or tiddt. 

MALBAH, s. a tax collected from cultivators, by a bdchh 
on ploughs, on houses or on /aos, to defray incidental 
village expenses, also called génw kharcha. 

MALGUZAR, s. (Sadar) the registered representative of 
the village community who enters into engagements at 
the settlement, and to whom Govt. looks for its demand. 
Under Native Govts. the mdlguzdr was he who engaged 
for the md/guzdré or revenue for the time being, whether 
as proprietor or lessee, but the term kabitliyatddr was more 
gonerally used. Mdlguzedri, land revenue, revenue assess- 
ment. 

MALIAT, s. value, —i dawd, value of a claim. 

MALIK, s. a proprietor, an owner, —drdze?, a land-holder, 
—dié, @ superior proprietor, —adnd, subordinate pro- 
prietor, —Aalkikt, an owner defacto, —sharai, an owner 
dejure. 

MALIKANA, a. proprietary, literally belonging to the 
malik or owner. An allowance made to land owners out 
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of possession, varing from 5 to 10 per cent. In our ear- 
lier Settlements, if a tg¢é/ukddr or other proprietor refused 
to engage at the rate of revenue assessed upon the pro- 
perty, he was set aside and a mdlikdna allowance, which 
became a charge against the estate, was given to him. 
In practice this allowance has been subjected to reduction 
at revision of Settlement ;-—rastém, proprietary dues. 

MAL-KHANA, s. a store house. . 

MAL-SARICAR, s. see shankalap. 

MAMLUK, s. a purchased slave or captive. 

MAMUT‘L, s. customary, practice, habit. 

MAN or ménd, 8. a weight. That of the British Govt. is 
82 lbs. 6 oz. In Akbar’s time it is defined as 40 sers, 
each ser comprising the weight of 30 déms. This gives 

a return for the man of 3,88,275 grains or Nery nearly 
half a hundred weight avoirdupois. 

MANADI, s. proclamation, publication. 

MANDAL, s. a circle, a division of a country is so called. 
The headman of a village. 

MANE, s. an obstacle, an impediment, a bar, —yirde digri, 
a bar to the execution of a decree. 

MANGALSUTR, s. a string of beads worn round the neck 
by married women, generally glass beads set in gold. 
Its absence is a sign of widowhood (Hoshang&béd). 

MANGNYI, s. betrothing, asking in marriage ; also in loan. 

MANTK, s. a greenish diamond. 

MANJ, manjhé or manjhar, s. is the circle of land beyond 
the bdrdé or goind (which see). Manjzhé also means alluyi- 
al land. 

In assessing alluvial tracts the following points should 
be kept in view :—I. Lands that are annually inundated 
or are thrown up by the action of rivers are of various 
degrees of fertility, and for practical assessment purposes, 
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they may be arranged into three classes. (Ist.) Those 
in which mould largely preponderates over sand, and in 
which both the summer and winter crops will flourish, 
including wheat and sugar-eane. (2nd.) Those in which 
the proportion of sand is greater than the mould, in 
which the kharif harvest. preponderates over the radi, and 
mixed crops such as wheat and barley, or peas and gram, 
are largely sown. (8rd.) Those in which the clays 
abound, known as matiydrd, in which the different sorts 
of pulses thrive well, but only when the fields are low- 
lying, not otherwise. In all of these alluvial soils, there 
will be no fertility unless the alluvial deposit over the 
sand is at least a foot deep. This fertility is moreover, 
affected by the extent to which these lands are annually 
inundated. For instance (1) if they are only under 
water for a day or two during the rains, no injury 1s 
done to either the ravi or kharif harvest, (2) if they are 
under water for several days the kharif will suffer, but 
the ravi on the contrary will benefit: and (3) if the water 
takes regularly to flowing over these lands as a stream, 
then the crops of both seasons will probably suffer for a 
time, by reason of a deposit of new sandy silt. Owing 
to the precarious nature of this cultivation, the rents are 
commonly paid in kind, cash rents being exceptional. 
Where cash rents do prevail 8 dvds per bigah is a com- 
mon rate the first year, the land being then known as 
bar; after that the rent is doubled, and the name dosa/ 
is then applied; lastly it is called peA, and as such pays 
full rates. 

In regard to assessment, there appears to be no reason 
why all the cudttvated land that comes under the (1) des- 
oription, which is only submerged for a day or two during 
the season, and which is exceedingly. fertile, should not 
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be assessed at the rates paid by the peh, or full rated 
high lends of the neighbourhood. If there is any taste 
land of this description, after leaving the usual proportion 
for the cattle unassessed, the rest of such waste may be 
rated at 25 per cent less than the cultivated land of the 
same kind. This reduction is necessary as a compensa. 
tion for the capital that will be necessary to bring waste 
under the plough. To do this will probably cost about 
4 Rs. an acre, and it may be assumed that it will take 
5 years before the land‘is full-bearing; supposing 2 Rs. 
an acre to be the average peh rate of the neighbourhood, 
and that the zaminddér had to pay this rate for the first 
five years, without being able to cultivate the land, and 
then had to pay 4 Rs. to break it up, that would be an out- 
lay equal to 14 Its. an acre, before there was any return, 
or nearly a fourth of 60 Rs. the sum he would have to 
pay during the 30 years settlement. In other words 
there would be to him a dead loss equal to a fourth of 
the revenue eventually to be paid. To meet this loss we 
must assess the taxable portion of the culturable peh at 
25 per cent less than the cudtivated peh, and this will en- 
courage the immediate reclamatiou of all such land. 
Turning now to the (2) class of lands which are describ- 
ed as being several days flooded, these lands are always 
sown with yarhan and dhdn as a kharif crop, and it is the 
latter only which suffers from immersion. Suppose the 
kharif instalments to be 8 dnds in the rupee and the crop 
consists of half of each of the two kinds of grain just 
named, then as itis only the dhdn portion that suffers 
from immersion, it is necessary to provide against loss in 
that species of crop alone. If therefore we assess the 
dhdn portion at half rates, we leave a fair margin for con- 
tingencies. In other words if we assess the peA lands at 
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one rupee, we must assess this ‘description of soil at 
14 dnds, being an eighth less than we put on peh. We 
now come to (3) the description of soil which suffers more 
or less from periodical sandy silt, and the crops on which 
are exceedingly precarious. This must be assessed ac- 
cording to capabilities, but in preparing the estimate, a 
margin of 25 per cent should be allowed, before making 
the distribution, to cover the risk attendant on so fickle a 
crop. In regard to this last description of alluvium if 
the tract is large, and the Settlement Officer thinks it is 
likely to remain a permanent increment, probably a pro- 
gressive assessment will be the best principle to follow. 

Near large towns such as Faizabéd or Allahabad allu- 
vial lands must often be treated exceptionally from being 
covered with jidé and thatching grass, which often yield 
the saminddér as good a return as grain crops ordinarily 
do. An average acre of such manghdé land annually pro- 
duces 150 bundles of sticks, half of which the cutters 
take for their twouble, and the zamfnddr takes the other 
half. Twenty-five bundles of jidé% sell for a rupee, so 
that the zaminddér gets 3 Rs. an acre as his share, and of 
this Govt. is entilled to Re. 1/8. But it must be remem- 
bered that the zaminddr has to pay the carriage, and this 
would reduce the Govt. share to say Re. J/4, which would 
be a moderate assessment for such lands near towns. We 
must not however forget that at a distance from large 
towns, jhdé is comparatively valueless, and at the most 
2 pice a bundle is obtained by the cutters, after they have 
carried their sticks perhaps several miles. It would not 
do therefore to apply the above rate in such outlying 
localities, The most we can hope for under such cir- 
cumstances, is a rental of 8 duds per acre, Govt. taking 
half. 
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MANKU HA, a. married, a legally married wife; gair— 
unmarried. 

MANNT, s, ploughman’s provision in grain. 

MANSHA. s. principle, intention, provision of a law or 
statute, —t dawd, the relief sought for in a suit, the sub- 
ject matter of a suit. 

MANSU’KH or mauqi/, s. abolish, dismiss, cancel, reverse, 
obliterate, annul. " 

MANTR, s. a charm, incantation. Bichhi ké mantr na jdéne 
Sdup ke munh men unglt ddle; ignorant of the scorpion 
antidote; the fiuger is put in the serpent’s mouth. 

MANZU'R, v. to admit, sanction, adopt, approval, manzedé- 
rt-bill, audit. 

MAR, s. a rich black soil which burns like peat; a slight 
variety of this soil is called kdbar. 

MARATIB-I-MUTNAZA, s. points at issue, also tankih 
talab, points to be established. 

MARGZAR, s. a place abounding in verdure or in pasture, 
a verdant meadow. 

MARHU'M, a. dead, deceased. 

MARKU'M, a. written. described, inscribed, above-men- 
tioned, markuma, bearing date, under date, dated. 

MARRI, s. lands assigned in lieu of interest on loans. 

MARSIYAH, s. a term used in Musalmdén worship. 

MARU’ZA, a. presented, offered, submitted, also dated. 

MARWANA, s. cess taken on marriages. 

MARWAT, s. a pensionary provision in land for the heirs 
of one who has been killed in service. The land is gene- 
rally rent free for the life time of the giver, and in after 
lives it is assessed and often resumed. See birt. 

MASABAK, ad. preceding. 

MASAIL, s. questions, aleo the precepts of Muhammad. 

MASHAKHKHASA, a. stipulated, fixed, assessed. 
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MASHAKKAT-I-SHADMID, s. hard labor. 

MASHMU'LA, a. united to, included in. 

MASHRU'T, a. agreed upon, stipulated, conditional. 

MASHSHAK, a. one well practised, a proficient, an expert. 

MASIWAH, prep. besides, moreover, save, except, whatever 
else. 

MASJID. s. a mosque. 

MASKABAR, s. monthly statement. 

MASLAHAT, s. consultation, counsel, advice. 

MASLAN, ad. for example, e. g. for instance. 

MAS-NIMAS, s. literally month by month, a term mean- 
ing that at the end of each month, interest will be added 
to capital and will be subject to compound interest. 

MATAHAT, a. subordinate, under, dependent. 

MATALABA, s. a demand, a call, liability. 

MATBU’A, a. printed, published 

MATH, s. a monastry governed by a mahani or Abbot 
assisted by his disciples standing much in the position of 
our ancient Hriars. 

MATIYAR, s. clay soil. The following classification of 
natural soils in the Faiz&bad district (for artificial soils, 
see article goind,) will be found generally applicable to 
the districts of E. Oudh, and the Benares division. Natu- 
ral soils may be divided into loams, clays and sands. 
1st Class, loams. In this class are included doras and kap- 

. sa doras. In Unao and Rae Bareli this doras soil is kuown 
as domat, It is of the first quality and is known by the 
game name as in our bordering districts, Azimgarh and 
Jounptr, and of the second quality in the other neigh- 
bouring districts, Gorakhpar and Basti. In the western 
portion of the latter 2//ah which is only separated from 
us by the river Gogra, this soil is called doras, but in 
Gorakbpur it is called bdngar. Sir Henry Elliot consi- 
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dered doras and domat, as probably the same. 
doras is doras with a greater amount of stickey olay in it, 
and giving less produce. These soils take much manure, 
irrigation and labor, but produce two crops, and of every 
variety. They are of a light brown color and soon pul- 
verize, and consequently do not long retain moisture. 
We have villages of which the entire lands are of these 
sorts and others where all the different soils prevail, 2nd 
Class, clays. In this class we have included matiydr and 
hapsa-matiydr, which latter is locally sub-divided into 
kapsa-uparwér, and kapsa-khalér. It also includes karail 
‘and dijar. Sleeman says, that matiydr embraces all good 
argillaceous earth, from the brown to the black humic or 
relmic deposit, found in the beds of tanks, and mentions 
that the Oudh people called the black soi! of Bundel- 
khand by this name matiyér. It is of a darker color than 
doras, and more capable of absorbing and retaining mois- 
ture, forming readily into clods which assists this. It is 
very hard when dry, and slippery when wet. It is sel- 
dom rmanured. It is the finest natural soil and its yield 
is equal to the average of doras and kapsa-doras together. 
Matiydr karatl is similar to matiydr, but being usually 
found in the beds of tanks and jhitls, is darker in color, 
and when dry is full of cracks and fissures the result of 
being generally submerged. The word karail means 
black. Matiydr khaldér-kapsa gives an indifferent yield, 
and is somewhat similar to the last, but it is spotted 
throughout with orange specks. These are said to be 
vegetable roots and remains, which by reason of the clay 
surrounding them do not readily decay and amalgamate 
unless manure is added, when they are absorbed and dis- 
appear. This spotted soil is called Aabis and senduryd, 
the latter from itssolor approximating red-lead (sendur): 
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matiydr uparwdér kapsa is similar to the last, but lying at 
a higher level and-yielding less. These two last natural 
soils are sometimes found amongst the conventional maj- 
hér, but more generally in the fardah, never amongst the 
the going; because manuring as above explained, changes 
their nature. Bijar is much like tsar, but with this dis- 
tinction that the latter produces veh or sajjt in the dry 
season, and the former does not. Itis as hard as matt- 
ydr, and intermixed with very fine gravel. It is only 
cultivated when if contains an unusual admixture of 
matiydr, and its crops which are confined to different 
kinds of rice, suffer from the least draught. The name 
matiydr seems common to most of the districts of Oudh 
and to our bordering districts of Azimgarh and Jounpar. 
The same name prevails in the west portion of Gorakh- 
par and Basti; to the eastward it is called bhant; 80 
well does it retain moisture there, that Indigo sowings go 
on in March and April, when the hot winds are blowing. 
It is a common practice to roll in the seed with a roller 
to keep in the moisture. Jatiydr when irrigated is held 
to be the most productive of all soils; when unirrigated 
perhaps the worst. The low moisture retaining lands 
are here called khaldr (as already stated,) the uplands 
uparwdr, sloping lands fekar, and rugged, uneven lands 
behar. Salt and selt-petre are made from poor tsar soils, 
and from the most barren in Oudh, carbonates of soda 
are taken which are used in making soda and glass. 
It is said that in the Gaéziputr'district lands that can be 
set aside for this purpose, yield as much profit as the 
culturable soils. 3rd Class, sands. In this class as its 
name indicates, (balud or bhir,) are included the different 
degrees of arenaceous soils. In the neighbouring Azim- 
garh district these soils have the saméname as here (bhir,) 
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but in the other bordering district of Jounpar, they are 
often called balsunder. 

MATKA, s. an earthen vessel for water. 

MATLU’B, a. required, sought, demanded, wanted, desired, 
necessary. 

MATRU'K, a. abolished, rejected, omitted. 

MATRU’KA, s. estate, goods or property of a person de- 
ceased, to which his heirs are legally entitled. 

MAUJU’DAT, s. assets, effects, funds. 

MAURU’SI. a. hereditary, ancestral; see asémi; —itdra, 
an hereditary leasehold farm of lands. 

MAUSIM, s. season; see /asi. 

MAUZA, s. is in official language a parcel or parcels of 
land, not necessarily in one ring fence, having a separate 
name in the Revenue Records, and with known limits. 
There are mauzas with habitations, (known as dbddf or 
basgit), and there are those that have none, (termed be- 
chirdg). Our revenue mauga which in that case is called 
aslt,is often composed of a collection of smaller ones, 
which are called dékhilf. An aslf mauza often throws out 
numerous off-shoots or hamlets, which are known in 
different parts of the country by various names, as puriwéde, 
mazrds, kherds, &0. The more inhabitants there are in a 
mauza in proportion to its area, the better is it tilled, and 
numerous hamlets are an unmistakable indication of a 
full manure supply and consequently of high cultivation. 
When the lands of a mauzsa are in separate blocks and 
are intermixed with the lands of other mauzas, the distri- 
bution is styled khet-bat, chak-bat, patti-bat or taraf-bat, 
according to circumstances. These various sub-divisions 
may all be situated in one property, (mahd/.) or they may 
be included in various different estates. Mauzawér, accord- 
ing to villages, a village settlement. 
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MAZKU’R, a. before mentioned, aforesaid, discourse. 

MAZKURAT, «. matters above-mentioned, customary de- 
ductions allowed to saminddrs, a variety of petty disburse- 
ments of which the rastim zaminddrt and ndnkdr lands 
are part, and including also charitable donations origin- 
ally unprovided for. 

MAZKURI, s. an independent tgliukddér paying rent to 
Govt. ; a process server. 

MAZLUYM, a. aggrieved. 

MAZMU’N, s. contents (of a letter), purport, sense, signifi- 
cation, tenor. 

MAZRU’A, a. cultivated, ready for sowing. 

MAZU’L, a. dismissed from office, also maukitif. 

MEHMAN, «. a guest; mehmdnt, hospitality. In shankalap 
tenures (g. 0.) the annual payment to the superior, is call- 
ed by this name. (E. Oudh.) It bears the same relation 
to shankalaps, that barbastt does, (g.v.); but the money 
paid by dirtias in the same way, which is also called bar- 
basti, is not known as mechmdnt. The tenure varies in 
different estates. In some the chief incident seems to be 
that on the superior encamping or passing near the abode 
or lands of a shankalapddr, or if he had a wedding or 
other feast in his family, he received a contribution in 
supplies or money as an offering, and thereafter that 
formed a regular annual payment under the name of 
mehmdni. In other estates the money paid down on the 
acquisition of a shankalap tenure, .is called by the same 
name, 

MELA, s. a fair or religious assembly. 

MEND, «. a ridge or raised border round a field : mend kaul, 
a rate assessed on land by the computation of the aver- 
age rates of the surrounding fields. 

MTAD, s. limit or term either of time or place. 
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MIHNATANA, s. the recompense of labor, hire. 

MIKDAR, s. quantity, magnitude, measure, space, number. 

MILK, s. a land-grant given to certain classes, viz. (1) the 
learned and their scholars ; (2) those who have abandoned 
the world; (3) the helpless and destitute; and (4) decayed 
gentry. Similar grants given in cash were styled wazifa. 

MILKIYAT, s. property. Hakk—, proprietary title. 

MINHA, s. deduction, subtraction ; minAdt, land not assess- 
able. . 

MINJUMLA, ad. on the part of, for. 

MTRAS, s. private heritable or saleable lands, patrimony, 
mirdst, a hereditary cultivator. 

MIR-BAHAR, «. ferries. All ferries, legally declared to be 
public, belong exclusively to Govt., and private persons 
have no right to ply boats for hire within their limits. 
These limits usually are, Ist class, 3 miles; 2nd, 2 miles; 
3rd, 1 mile. Beyond those limits boatmen may ply for 
the public convenience, on their own account. 

MISAN, s. high cultivated and manured land, the same as 
bard and goind, (Meerut). 

MISL, s. the record of a case, a bundle of papers. 

MISL-BANDOBAST, s. In the N. W. P. this now consists 
of two volumes. Vol. I. contains the Record of Rights and 
consists of (1) the record of proprietary rights or khewat ; 
(2) the record of cultivating rights, or yamabandt; and 
the record of village custom, or wdjib-ul-arz, Vol. II. 
contains (1) the village map, or shajra; (2) the field regis- 
ter, or index to this map, or khasra; (3) the general village 
statement, or nakshd tafsil dmm; (4) the agreement, or 
kabiliyat; and (5) the final proceeding, or rébkdr akhir. 

In Oudh the settlement mis/, consists of (1) the shajra or 
field map, (2) the khasra, or field book, (3) and (4) ditto, 
ditto of the habitations (dbdédi), (5) the fard chéhdt, or 
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list of wells, (6) the jamaband{, or rent roll, (7) the khats- 
aoni, or abstract of proprietary, sub-proprietary and occu- 
pancy rights, (8) statement No. II., (9) khewat, or ditto 
No. III., (10) the darkhwdst, or engagement to pay the 
Govt. revenue, (11) the final riidkdr, (12) the wdjib-ul-gre, 
or administration paper, and (13) the schedule of rent ar- 
rangements for the first year of the revised assessment. 

In the Punjib, Mr. Prinsep divided the settlement re- 
cords into, I. the msi bandobast, which comprises all pa- 
pers having reference to the general circumstances of each 
mauga, such as the shajra, khasra, khewat, &. II. the misi 
riwd] dmm, or record of generally acknowledged usages and 
customs about inheritance and succession, alluvion and 
diluvion, and irrigation, &o., of a pargana, and III. the 
misl mutafarrik, or collection of miscellaneous papers. 

MIZAN, s. aggregated, total. —dend, to cast up a total, 
to add. —£u/, grand total. 

MODI, s. a merchant, a shop-keeper, a grain merchant, 
—khdna, a shop, a ware-house. 

MOLANS, s. a purchased share. 

MOR, s. ripeness (Hoshangébéd). 

MOT, s. the leather bag used to raise water from wells for 
the purpose of irrigation. Also known as pur. 

MRIT-PATR, s. a last will and testament. 

MUAFY, s. rent-free, it also means revenue free where the 
tenure is held direct from the State. The word is the 
opposite of khd/sa : —rawanna, a free passport for goods. 

MUAHADA, s. a contract, a stipulation, agreement. 

MUAIYANA, a. allotted, prescribed. 

MUAJJAL, a. prompt, not deferred. 

MUAKHIZA, s. liability, incumbranoe, responsibility. 

MUAMILA, s. transaction, affair, business, matter. 

MUAN, a. abetted. 
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MUAWAZA, s. compensation, consideration, amends, —is- 
léhdt, compensation for unexhausted improvements (a com- 
mon cause of action under the Rent Acts). 

MUBADILA, s. exchange. 

MUBIA, s. the thing sold. 

MUCHALKA, s. a penal recognizance. 

MUDDA, s. object, intention, view, meaning, desire. 

MUDDA-ALAIH, s. the defendant. 

MUDDAT, s. the plaintiff, —sharik, a co-plaintiff. 

MUFASSAL, a. particularized, the interior of the country, 
distinct, full, ample. —yamg, the gross amount of reve- 
nue payable to the zaminddr or mdlguzdr, by the subordi- 
nate cultivators ; what he pays to Govt. is the Sadar jama, 
or State revenue. 

MUFLIS, a. poor, a pauper, adiveut. a, bankrupt. 

MUFETY, s. a Muhammadan law officer. 

MUGALATA, s. deceit, leading into error. 

MUHAFIZ, s. guardian, a keeper. —khdna, the record 
office, or room. —da/ftar, the record keeper. 

MUHASIB, s. an accountant, muhdsba, adjustment of ac- 
counts, computation, calculation. 

MUHASIZ,, «. profit, gain, produce, usufruct. 

MUHAWARA, s. idiom, usage, current speech, phraseo- 
logy. The following technicalities are idiomatic, and 
are prefixed to the words specified opposite to them as 
follows :— 

Adad,.....e.+.eee0+ Coins, all eating and drinking uten- 

sils, sleeveless garments. 

Ddnd,. .eccceveeeese Pearls, coral beads. 

Dast, ....-.eee0e02- Falcons, and other birds of prey, 

also shields and robes of honor. 

Dasta,. .cececceeeees Paper, (one dasta contains 24 takh- 

tas of two, four, or more sheets). 
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Fard, ... 


Kaléwa, . 


Muhdr, . 
Mawdszi, . 


Manzil, eepweeeoee nee 
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esecceceess Coverings, such as counterpanes 

mattrasses, quilts, &c., carpets, 
. rugs, &c., also sheets of paper. 

ee ee Books, pamphlets, &c. 

ee eee Armlets, bracelets, anklets, also 
boots, shoes, &c. 

ater leas Wild beasts, such as lions, tigers, 
panthers, leopards, bears, also 
dogs, hares and monkeys. 

errr ers Camels. 

coveceeeeee Grain, salt, milk, oil, ght, all sweet- 
smelling essences and woods; 
ivory, silk, thread, wool. 

Tents and their appurtenances, ships, 
boats, houses and all places of 
habitation, including carriages, 
carts, palanquins, beds, platforms, 
haudds and saddles. 

ot eeweaese « Human beings. 


sracnarereae les Precious stones, gardens, tanks, fields, 


letters. 


sceccceeeeee Swords, daggers, stilettos, knives, 


spears, bows. 

we ececeeeee Horses and cattle, mules, donkeys, 
wild asses, ni/gde, deer, antelopes, 
goats and sheep. A rhinoceros is 
also distinguished by the word rdés. 


SdZ, wccecercsaccee All musical instruments. 
Silk, ...ee dease-ss .-. Necklaces of every kind. 
Sob, ceccceseceee All garments having sleeves, sleeve- 


less garments are prefixed by the 
word adad. 


Taka, ...eeeeeees eee Cloth of all descriptions. 
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Tola or Tojé, ...... Gold and silver. Gold thread, silk. 

ambar, mushk, atr, camphor, violet, 

Tabaq, weccveeesese Lhe heavens and earth. 

ZU, sececeeeses.. Silken garments. 

ZONJIr, scccceecesee Mlephants, 

Zarab, .seeeeeeesess Cannon, guns, carbines, pistols, blud- 

geons and rattans. 

MUHLAT, s. 4ime, leisure, respite, grace. 

MUHTAMIM, s. superintendent, manager, agent. 

MUHTARIFA, s. a tax or taxes levied on professions and 
trades or or their implements, as upon the weaver’s 
loom, or the tradesman’s shop, and sometimes on houses 
also. 

MUJIBAT-APTIL, s. grounds of appeal. 

MUJRA, s. deduction, subtraction, allowance, premium. 
—pdnd, to receive credit (for a sum.) —/end, to set off. 
MUJRAY, s. certain articles of remission in framing the 

settlement. 

MUJRIM, a. guilty; also gunahgér, an offender, a convict. 
—ishtihdrt, a proclaimed offender. 

MUJTAHID, s. striving, contending, carrying on war es- 
pecially against infidels. Also the chief priest and law- 
giver amongst the Muhammadans (Sh/ids), subordinate to 
whom is the muftit. Their expositions of Muhammadan 
law are styled /fatwas. 

MUKABALA, s. comparison. 

MUKADDAM, s. the village manager, subject to the 
zaminddr, (see tallukddért). He has an office which is 
usually hereditary, and is the responsible man in every 
village when the zaminddr does not live in it, making all 

- arrangements and enjoying certain perquisites. In Ben- 
gal proper he is called Mandal, he is also known as jeth- 
raiyat, mahto, &e. 
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An enquiry into the position of mukaddams in Oudh, 
elicited the following opinion from a committee of 
éxperts. ‘On enquiry it appears that there was much 
difference between a saminddr and a mukaddam; the 
former was the owner of the village, whereas the latter 
was &@ Mere manager on the part of the owner, arranging 
for the cultivation and realization of rent: he had none 
of the powers or privileges of an owner, This service 
was, as far as possible, hereditary. Whenever the zamin- 
dar or tallukddr fled from the village, the Ndzims used to 
make the temporary settlement with the mukaddam, as he 
was well acquainted with the internal affairs of the village 
and was obeyed by the tenants; preference was never given 
to a stranger in regard to this office. After the return of 
the real owner and on his re-admission to engagement (ka- 
bilyat), the mukaddam reverted to his duty as manager. 
A mukaddam or muhtoyn received his remuneration either 
in the shape of rent-free (jdégir) land, at favorable rates, or 
in cash payments. The performance of such functions, 
which were tantamount to service, created no saminddrt 
right: the right was essentially subordinate. During 
the Native rule a zaminddér was never called a mukaddam 
or mahton ; but sometimes a powerful tallukddr would in 
his own writings call a powerless dispossessed zamindér, 
a mukaddam, but such a proceeding should have no 
weight. This demonstrates that mukaddams and mahtons 
were quite different from saminddrs, who were the owners 
of villages.” . 

MUKADDAMA, «. a suit, a case, —# sarsari, a summary 
suit, —Jagdn, a rent suit. 

MUKARRARE, s. lands let on perpetual lease; fixed, 
appointed. 

MUKHALIP, a. opposite, adverse, contrary, also oppo- 
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nent. Mukhdlafat, opposition. Mukhéalif, different, oppo- 
site, adverse, contrary. 

MUKHBIR, s. an informant, also, géstis and goinda. 

MUKHTAR, s. an agent, a steward, —ndma, power of attor- 
ney, mukhtdrtan, by attorney, —kédr, the same as mukhtédr. 

MUKHTASAR KARNA, ». to abridge, also tkhtisdr karnd. 

MUKIM, s. stationed. 

MUKIRR, s. confessing, professing, one who admits a 
claim. —b:hi, the thing or claim which is admitted. —/a- 
Au, the person in whose favor a claim is admitted. 

MULHAK, a. adjoining, added, annexed, adhering. 

MULTAWYI, a. postponed, adjourned, pending. 

MUMANAAT, s. prohibition, hinderance. 

MUMKIN, a. possible. 

MUMTAHIN, s. an examiner. 

MUN, s. the old bed of a river, also a sage, a saint. 

MUNAFA, s. profit, gain, advantage. 

MUNASABAT, s. propriety, fitness, suitableness, propor- 
tion, connexion, relation. 

MUNASIB, a. expedient, proper, right, fit, pertinent, con- 
gruous, fair. 

MUNDA, s. 1/4 of a bigah. 

MUNDWAR, s. the shed set up in the threshing floor to 
shelter from the sun. 

“MUNFASILA, a. decided, tried. 

MUNHASAR, a. dependent. 

MUNKAZI-HONA, ». to expire, to elapse, to pass. 

MUNSALIK, a. annexed, joined, inserted, comprehending, 
containing. 

MUNTAKHIB, s. a table shewing at a glance the fields 
situated in different parts of the village owned or oulti- 
vated by the same person, an extract, a selection, a com- 
pendium. 
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MUNTAKIL-KARNA, oe. to alienate, to transfer. 

MURAD. «. desire, intention, wish, design, inclination. 

MURAFA-I-ULA, s. court of first instance. —sdni, appel- 
late court. 

MURAFIK, s. privileges. 

MURASILAT, s. correspondence. 

MURATTAB, a. arranged, disposed, put in order, prepared. 

MU’RIS, s. an ancestor, one from whom property is inhe- 
rited. —d/d, a common ancestor. 

MURTAHIN. s. a mortgagee, réhin, the mortgagor, marhtin, 
the thing mortgaged. 

MURTAKTB, a. perpetrating, committing: 

MUSADDIKA, a. attested, verified, authenticated. 

MU’SAL, s. wooden pestle. Chhatri bhagat na misai dhanwt, 
a Chhairt vegetenarian and a pestle that can be bent into a 
bow, are unheard of; can the Ethiopian change his skin, &e. 

MUSALAHA, s. reconciliation, compromise. 

MUSALLAM, a. entire, perfect, sound, safe, the whole; 
also admitted. 

MUSAMMA, a. entitled, named, denominated. 

MUSANNA, s. a duplicate, a second copy. 

MUSAUWADA or maswida, s. a rough draft. 

MUSHAHRA, s. monthly salary, pay, wages or stipend. 

MUSHJAR, s. @ grove. 

MUSHTAHAR-HONA, vo. to be published, to be adver- 
tised, to be promulgated. 

MUSHTARAK, a. joint, undivided, common. Mushtara- 
ka, in common, coparcenary. 

MUSHTARF, s. a purchaser, b4,/, the seller, and mudia, the 
thing sold. 

MU'SKHORE, «. injury to crops by field mice. 

MUSKTIRAT, s. intoxicating drugs; such as opium, &., 
which are a source of revenue to the State. 
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MUSTAGTIS, s. complainant. —g¢/aih, person complained of. 

MUSTAGRAK, s. literally immersed ; applied to property 
pledged in security. 

MUSTAHAKK, a. entitled, deserving, having a right to. 

MUSTAJIR, s. a farmer, sometimes called ijéruddr. When 
a share or an estate falls into default, Govt. makes it 
over to a solvent co-sharer, or provides a person to look 
after its own interests, for a time not exceeding 15 years, 
or till the proprietor is able to resume management: this 
person is called the farmer. Mustdjri, farming, holding 
in farm, settlement in farm. One of the seven coercive 
processes for realization of the Govt. demand. 

MUSTARAD, a. annul, null and void, also manstkh. 

MUSTASNA, a. exception, extraordinary, praised, laud- 
able, selected. 

MUSTAUJIB, a. deserving, worthy, meriting, fitting, lia- 
ble (sazdudr). 

MUTABAKAT, ¢. correspondence, coincidence. 

MUTABAR, a. confidential, trustworthy, reputable. 

MUTARIK, ad. corresponding with, agreeably to, in con- 
formity with, in accordance with. 

MUTAFARRIK, a. miscellaneous, separate, distinot, dis- 
persed, scattered. 

MUTALUIK-I-ZAT-KHASS, a. private, personal. 

MUTARAJJIM. s. a translator. 

MUTAWAEFEFA or mutawafft, a. deceased, dead, also mear- 
hum. 

MUTAWALLI. s. the superintendent or treasurer of a 
mosque, an administrator or procurator of any religious 
or charitable foundation. 

MUTAWASSIL, a. connected, related, depending on, a 
connection. 


MUTBANNA, s. adoption. The practice is based on the 
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Shdstars, but the custom has been largely adopted by the 
Muhammadans also. The adopted son in the absence of 
male issue, succeeds to the property of the adoptive father. 
The conditions attending adoption are too numerous to 
be detailed here, but the following are the main features. 
A boy cannot be adopted without the consent of his 
parents. No widow can adopt unless there be proof that 
during his life time, the husband granted the power. 
The child as a rule must not be over 15 years of age. and 
unmarried. According to the Shdstars the eldest. or an 
only son, may not be adopted, but custom in Oudh is 
against the letter of the law in this respect. Adoption is 
limited to (1) the offspring of the common ancestor in 
the male, or (2) female lines, and to (8) the offspring of 
the adopter’s mother’s family. 

MUTDAITIRA, a. instituted, lodged, filed, pending. 

MU'TH, s. first sowings for good luck. 

MUTLAK, ad. absolute, altogether, principal, also wholly, 
not in the least, never, entirely. 

MUTMAINN, a. satisfied, contented, secured. . 

MUTSADDI, s. an accountant, a writer, a clerk. 

MUTTAFIK, a. united, agreeing, consenting, unanimous. 

MUTTAHID, a. covenanted ; gair—, uneovenanted. 

MUTTASIL, a. near, adjoining, contiguous. 

MUTZAKKIRA, a. mentioned, stated, related, —Jddlé, 
above-mentioned, aforesaid. 

MUWAJJAL, 8s. payment deferred. 

MUWAKKIL,, s. client, constituent. 

MUWARRAKH, a. dated, under date, bearing date. 

MUZAHIM, a. hindering, obstructing, forbidding. Muzd- 
himat karnd, to obstruct, resist. 

MUZHIR, s. deponent. 

MUZIR, a. pernicious, hurtful, prejudieial. 
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N. 


NABALIG, a. a minor, a ward, a child not arrived at the 
age of maturity. —?, minority, nonage. 

NABDAN, s. a gutter, a drain. 

NADHNA, »o. to yoke. 

NADI, s. a river, a stream: nadt baht jde, Kalwdrin chhatt 
pita, the Kalwdrin sees the river flowing by and wishes 
it were all wine. Restrain your appetite. 

NADIHANDI, s. contumacious default, non-payment. 

NAFA, s. profit, advantage, gain, interest. 

NAFIZ, s. passing, having effect or operation. 

NAGAL, ¢. a plough; also called nanga/, and hal, q. v. 

NAGAR, s. a town, also a large plough for cultivating 
sugar- cane. 

NAHARK, a. unjust, improper, illegal, undeserved, impro- 
perly. Ndhaq dand putr ké shog; Nit uth panth chalen jo 
log. Jim birdhé men mar gai ndrt; Bin dgt ye jar gai chéri. 
The unjustly punished, the parent whose son has died, 
the daily traveller, and the husband whose wife dies 
when he is old, have already been burnt without fire. 
Life has no sweets for the afflicted. 

NAHAR, s. a tiger. 

NAHAR, s. a canal. 

NAJAIZ, a. illegal, void, invalid. 

NAKA, s. the end of a road. The site of a toll or taxing 
station, where transit duties or customs are levied. The 
eye of a needle. 

NAKABIL, a. unfit, incapable. 

NAKAB-ZANT, s. house breaking. The instrument gene- 
rally used is called sabr%. 

NAKDIY, s. the payment of rent or revenue in cash, in 
contradistinction to gallai, which is paying in grain rents, 
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The year is in Sanskrit divided into 6 seasons thus, 
sard, him, basant, sisir, grikham, and barkhd, (see fast); 
but practically the only sub-divisions known, are the hot, 
wet and cold seasons, or garmi, barkhé and jard. The hot 
months are considered to be Phdégun, Chait, Baisdkh, Jeth, 
the wet months are, -isérh, Sdwan, Bhddon, Kudér, and the 
cold months are, Kdtik, Aghan, Pis and Magh. It may 
as well be noted here that the Hindus also divide their 
month into 2 parts, each consisting of 15 days. The 
andher pachh or dark portion, is the first half from parewéd 
badt, (1st day of the dark half), to amdwas (or 15th.) The 
wer pachh or bright portion, is the second half from pare- 
wd sudt, (lst day of the bright, half), to purnmdshi, full 
moon (or 15th). 

Cultivation is commenced in Baisékh (see shagun and 
akhty), In Jeth the fields are manured. If during the 
mrigsird nakhat, which now occurs, the weather is hot, a 
copious and regular rainy season is looked for, thus 

Tapai nakhat mrigsird joe 
Lab barkhd puiran jag hoe. 

Mrigsiré is followed by aradrd, during which mansion 
the rains begin and with them the early sowing of the 
kharif crops, dhan, gudr, makrd, kidon, kdkun, &c., and 
trees look their best. Jawdsdé and maddr, however, fade 
away, or in the vernacular. 

Aradré barse sab kuchh, han 
Ek jawds patr ban bhdn. 

If the rains are late it may be punarbas or pukh, the 
7th and 8th mansions, before paddy and bdjrd are sown ; 
in the last of these jarhan transplanting usually takes 
place. 

Pukh, punarbas bowe dhan, 
Maghdé Sarekhdé khett dn. 
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Sow paddy in pu&h and punarbas, but in maghé and 
asltekhé sow miscellaneously. 

Aradré dhan punarbas paiyd, + 
Gé kisdén jo boe chiratyd. 

Paddy sown in aradré nakhat turns into plenty, sown in 
punarbas it turns into chaff, and sown in chiratyd it turns 
to nothing. 

Aslekhd, the 4th nakhat of the rainy season, follows, and 
then the agahant crops, mash and mothi, aresown. In the 
5th nakhat, maghd, of the rainy season, such grains are 
BOWN as were not sown 1n askkhd, owing to either the want 
or the superabundance of rain. The miscellaneous grains 
mentioned in the 3rd couplet above, are mdash, bdjrd, mothi, 
&e. Pidrbdé isthe 6th and wtrd the 7th nakhat of the 
rainy season. Gram is sown in ast, the 8th nakhat, more 
commonly known as hathiyd, and wheat in chitrd the 
9th, but should the rains continue, the sowing of wheat 
is postponed to the swdti nakhat. Hast is reckoned the 
last nakhat of the rainy season by the people, but astrolo- 
gers include the swdtt nakhat also. Except the hast 
nakhat which lasts for 16 days, all the rest of the rainy 
naknats last 15 days each. 

The advantages or otherwise to the crops by the fall 
of rain in these various nakhats, are thus described: 

Charhte barse aradrd, utrat barse hast, 
Kitnau Radja danre, rahe anand girhast. 

Notwithstanding the high demand of the R4ja, tenants 
profit by the fail of rain in the first part of avadrd nakhat, 
as also in the latter part of the hast nakhat. 

Hathiyd barse tin hot hain, shakkar, shdli, mdash, 
Hathiyd barse tin jdt hain, tillt, kodo, kapés. 

Rain in the hathiyd nakhat produces sugar-cane, paddy 

and mdsh, but destroys tilli, kodo and kapds. 
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Chttrd barse matt médre, 
Age bhai girwt kt kére. 

Rain in Chitré nakhat destroys the power of the soil, 

and is likely to produce blight (girwi). 
Ek pani jo barse swdtt, 
Kurmin pahine sone kt pdt. 

Rain in swétt nakhat enriches the people so much, that 

Kurmt women get golden earings to wear. 
Pani barse dadhé pis, 
Adhé gehiin ddhé bhis. 

Rain in half of pis will give you wheat and chaff in 
equal portions. 

Lhe following are the signs of the rainy season: 

Sdwan suklé satmi udai na dekhe bhan, 
Aisdé pani barse nikas na debi uthan. 

If you see not the sun owing to the clouds on the mor- 
ning of the 7th of séwan, bright half, be sure it will rain 
regularly up to kudr. 

Suk bér ki badri rahi sanichar chhée, 
Aisé bolen Bhaddri bin barse nahin jae. 

A. cloudy sky on Friday and Saturday (both inclusive), 

is a sure sign of the fall of rain, says Bhaddri. 
Jo purbd purwidi pdwe, 
Shirt nadiyd ndo chaldwe. 

If the wind is from the east in purbdé nakhat, you will 
see sails in a dried stream. 

The following are the signs when hopes of rain are 
vanishing : 

Séwan sukld satmt, udai jo dekhe bhén, 
Tum jéo piyd Mdlwd. ham gabe Multén. 

A. cloudless morning on the 7th of the bright balf of 
sdwan, is & sure Bi gn of draught. My dear, let us leave the 
country; [am going to Multén, while yon can go to 
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Sdwan sukldé satmt jo garjai adhirdt, 
Tum jdo piyé Mdlwd ham jdbe Gujrat. 

Thunder at midnight of that day is the preoursor of 

evil. You must go to M&lw&, while I to Gujrat. 
Rdt be badrt din kat ghatd, 
Ghagh kahain yah barkhé satd. 

When you see a cloudless night and a cloudy day says 
Ghagh, rest assured that the rainy season has fled. 

Magh ki garmi, geth kd jar, 
Pahile pénj bhar gae tér. 
Ghagh kahen ham hohe jogt, 
Kudn ke pant dhoi hain dhobt. 

Heat in mdgh, cold in jeth and a heavy shower at the 
beginning of the rainy season, are sure signs of the scar- 
city of water afterwards, so that washermen will have to 
use well water for washing the clothes. 

Bolt lukhri phile kas, 
Ab nahin barkha kit ds. 

The barking of the fox and the blooming of the &dés are 

signs of the departure of the rainy season. 
Ue agast ban phile kas, 
Ab nihin barkhé ki as. 

The appearance of agast (Canopus) and the blooming 
of the £és shew the end of the rainy season. 

NAKIS, a. defective, imperfect, deficient. 

NAKSHA, s.a form, a map, a statement, return, plan. 
—hadbast, a boundary map, a sketch of boundaries. 
—kishtwdér, a field map. 

NAKSHTY, s. a harvest rent, north of the Ul river in Oudh, 
which is fixed at a money rate per ligah, sometimes on 
the quality of the soil, but more generally on the time 
the land has been under cultivation. In the lands where 
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naksht rents prevail, which are mainly the low lands ad- 
joining the larger rivers, it is customary after cropping 
the land for several years, to abandon it and allow it to 
recover strength by lying fallow for some years. When 
the land is again cultivated after this interval, it is term- 
ed new land, and pays a lower rate the first year, a high- 
er rate the second year, and the full rate the third. These 
three rates form the ordinary variations of nakshi rates in 
the same village. But all nakshi rents vary in reality, if 
the crop is less than a fair average one, and as the rates 
are fixed, it is the area which alters, as will be shown by 
the following example :—Supposing 100 bigahs were cul- 
tivated, and the nakshi rate on them was Rs. 2, but at 
harvest the outturn was found to be that of a three-quar- 
ter inetead of a full crop, the rate would only be charged 
on 75 instead of 100 digahs, and the rent be Rs. 150 in- 
stead of Rs. 200. The true rate of rent in that case is 
Re. 1/3 and not Rs. 2 a bigah. In the pargana of Khai- 
rigarh, which lies next to Nipal, there is a further custom 
of deducting an allowance, sometimes doliswi, sometimes 
chaubiswt, and known under the name of chut. In other 
words one-tenth or one-fifth of the cultivated area is 
never charged with rent at all. To the remainder of 
the area the nukshit rate is applied, but subject to the 
rectification at harvest already described. 

NALA, s. a water-course. 

NALATIK, a. unfit, unworthy. 

NALISH, s. charge or complaint, prosecution, a suit. —i 
darog, false charge. —#muflist, a pauper suit. 

NAMANZUR, a. rejected, over-ruled. 

NAMUNASIB, a. improper, unfair. 

NAMZAD, a. nominee, named, nominated, notorious. 

NANKAR, s. literally subsistence, from ndn bread and 
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kdr, service, wages for service. Technically a part of the 
saminddrt exempted from revenue, or set apart for the 
support of the saminddr. When a money payment was 
given, it was generally called mdi:kdna. When these 
remissions were first introducéd is not known. Ndnkér 
dehi, was an assignment on a village whigh followed the 
village whether held in a ¢gé/uka or withdrawn and set- 
tled with another, being virtually the proprietor’s share 
of the assets. It was devisable among all the coparcen- 
ers of a village, each of whom had a nght to share in 
it. smi ndnkér, was specially granted without refer- 
ence to share of profits, as a personal allowance to an 
individual mdé/guzdr for some special service or considera- 
tion, and was always on paper much more than in reali- 
ty. Madlguzdrs obtained a record of their ndnkdr as ismi, 
frequently, though really nothing more than a share of 
the village assets, in order to prevent their coparceners 
from sharing in it, and to retain sole enjoyment of the 
allowance. 

According to the Settlement Officer of Rae Bareli, ndn- 
‘kar is an allowance or deduction from the rent of land. 
It is of various kinds. Ist Dehi udnkdér. Originally this 
allowance was made to the person who engaged for the 
revenue, As that person was generally the proprietor, it 
was at once an acknowledgment of his proprietary right, 
and an allowance to him for managing the village. It 
was deducted from the sum payable on account of the 
village, and it so appears village by village in an account 
of the settlement of pargana Rae Bareli by Safdat Ali 
Kh&n which is extant. In process of time, many of the 
villages which appear in this list were incorporated in 
tallukas, and the ndnkdr is found sometimes to have been 
left with the old zaminddrs entirely, sometimes in part, 
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and sometimes to have been appropriated by the tallukdar. 
It 18 not correct, therefore, to say that this description of 
ndnkdr pertains now to the md/guzeér. In Oudh, it is re- 
cognized as an under-proprietary right, wherever if may 
prove to have been held by the under-proprietor within 
the term of ljmitation, and is either deducted from the 
rent of his sfr lands, or taken into consideration in calcu- 
lating his profits to determine the amount of rent he 1s 
to pay for the village, provided a sub-settlement has been 
decreed to him. 2nd JLsmi nénkdr. This is an allowance 
made by favor to some person named in the deed (grant- 
ing it). It was liable to resumption at any time. If it 
took the shape of a money deduction, it would not be re- 
cognized in Oudh; if it was rent-free land, if would 
follow the mudft rules; be upheld in perpetuity if grant- 
ed by the Nawdés or Kings of Oudh, or by the Emperor 
of Delhi, and their farmdn shewn for it; if, on the con- 
trary, it was held by no valid title, it would be upheld 
for the life of the holder, provided it had been held for 
twenty years at annexation. If held for a less period it 
is resumed. 3rd Zankhwéht ndnkér. An allowance for 
work done. This ndnkdr usually took the form of rent- 
free land. The principal instances of it were the Kdniun- 
gos’ allowances. ‘Those Kdniéingos who are retained on 
the establishment as such, are now paid in money, their 
rent-free lands having been resumed. ‘The lands of the 
others have either been resumed and compensation given 
in @ pension, or a lump sum, or they have been released 
for the lives of present incumbents. It has been an ob- 
ject of the Govt. to get rid of this desoription of ndnkdr as 
much as possible. 4th Tallukddért ndénkdr. Originally, 
this was of the nature of deht ndnkdér, and was one or 
more villages given to the tudlukddr, revenue free, in con- 
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sideration of his engaging to pay the revenue fixed upon 
his estate. Of late years, however, it was much abused, 
and villages were released in favor of tallukddrs, who 
could conciliate influential people about the Ndsim or the 
Court, not excepting these authorities themselves. If the 
King’s order to release the village was procured, the ndén- 
kér was called mujraé daftar, as it then appeared in the 
Diwdn’s books. Notwithstanding that the British Govt. 
has restricted its own demand to 50 per cent of the assets, 
these ndnkdr villages are now maintained revenue free 
for the life of the tad/ukddér, provided he has so held them 
for twenty years before annexation. Wherever rents are 
paid in money, xdnkdr is a cash deduction, and it gets 
to be rent-free land in this way. The person who re- 
ceives this usually holds sir besides, and sir generally 
pays some rent. From so much of it the ndnkdr was 
deducted, and consequently that portion came to be rent- 
free; but this was made up partly of the beneficial inter- 
est pertaining to the sir holding, and partly of the ndukér. 

It was found in the Faizévaéd Settlement that the only 
difference between the subordinate tenures of ndnkdr dehi 
and dihddrt (q.v.), was that in the case of the latter, land 
was assigned after one of two methods; in the case of the 
former, a portion of the rental in money, was assigned, 
according to either of the same two methods. (1) Whena 
fractional share of the rental was assigned as ndnkédr, it 
was usually assumed on the rental of the day, and remain- 
ed a fixed item without being subject to alteration. (2) 
In rare instances, however, such allowances were subject 
to annual adjustment, in accordance with the year’s crop, 
in which case the proportion of share originally assigned, 
alone remained fixed. The money was either paid over 
by the proprietor to the sub-proprietors, or the latter 
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were allowed a remission equal to the amount, in the 
rents of any lands they might cultivate. 

The following paras from a Settlement Report by the 
author are of sufficient interest to be given here :— 

‘‘The remission from their revenue known as ndnkdr 
dehi, was a privilege common to most saminddrs, but it 
was not an inherent right of proprietorship. It was 
allowed without exception in the case of taliukddrs, and 
it may be assumed that 90 per cent of the smaller 
proprietors also enjoyed it, while the remaining 10 per 
cent did not. This description of ndnkdr is com- 
monly known in the Faizib&d district as of two kinds. 
Ist. ndénkdér san bdis (or 1222 fasit), and 2nd. kami raki- 
mdt. During the reigns of AXsfuddaula and his prede- 
cessors, the revenues of the State were sadly eaten into 
by these remissions and rent-free grants. Most of these 
as is well known, were resumed by Nawdb Saddat Ali, 
under the excellent revenue arrangements which he in- 
augurated. After his death the office of Ndzim was 
farmed by different parties, and the utmost loseness of 
practice as regards granting wdénkdr remissions, prevailed, 
until the year 1247 /asii, when Saf Shikan Khaén was 
appointed Vdzim on the amdnat or trust system, and the 
rule was then laid down by the Govt., that those remis- 
sions only were to be recognized, which Saddat Ali had 
left unresumed in his settlement of 1222 fasi?. But in 
practice this Nazim respected alike the ndnkérs allowed 
in that year, and also all those grants by subsequent 
Nézims down to his own day ; he however maintained the 
distinction in the accounts, where the two descriptions 
were separately shown, and when his accounts were sub- 
mitted for audit at Lucknow, they were sanctioned, the 
remissions of 1222 /fas/é and previous years under the 
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name of ndnkdr san hdis, and those of subsequent years, 
not it will be observed as ndukdr, but as kamt rakdimdt, 
which may be rendered, unauthorized remissions: and all 
ndnkdr allowances that have been granted by different 
Ndzims, since Saf Shikan Kh&n’s Settlement of 1247 fasié, 
have invariably been shown under the head of samt 
rakiumdat. 

The method of collecting and adjusting these different 
remissions as between the Vdgim and proprietors, was as 
follows. The ndukdr af 1222 saslé was debited to the Govt. 
demand as so much money realized. In the case of the 
other description the amount of jama was entered; from 
that the remission was deducted, and the balance was 
the actual Govt. demand. It may facilitate the compre- 
hension to reduce the above to figures thus: 


Nankér of 1222 fasit. Kami rakimit. 

Govt. demand,.... Rs. 500 Govt. demand,.. Rs. 500 
Realized, ........ ,, 800 Kami raktimdt,.. ,, 100 
Balance, ........ 200 Paying yama,.. ,, 400 


‘Deduct ndnkdr of 1299 te 100 





Still due, .......- 100 

So that in one case the remission is allowed as an ac- 
tual payment, and in the other it 1s entered as a deduc- 
tion from the sum that it is the avowed intention to 
collect. It has already been shown why the ndnkdr 
remissions of 1222 fasli came originally to be allowed; 
it may now be stated that the other remissions were 
granted to proprietors on account of such services as pre- 
senting themselves, and attending upon the Vdzim, agree- 
ing to enhancements of revenue, &c., and such items 
were struck off the amount which the Wdzim had to pay 
to the Govt. for farming the office. Of course the Govt. 
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had the power of veto, but so long as the Ndzim was in 
friendly relations with the Ministers of State, this power 
was never exercised. When such remissions had once 
been audited at Lucknow in the Ndzim’s annual accounts, 
they became so far permanent that it was quite excep- 
tional for future Nézims to resume them. When such 
resumptions did however take place, redress could not be 
obtained at Lucknow; because there. such remissions were 
not looked upon as being held under any actual right. 
In neither of these kinds of remission was any system of 
percentage or proportion followed. When it has thus 
been made evident that the Govt. Revenue and the pro- 
prietary remissions were fixed and determined upon no 
known rule or principle of computation, it cannot be laid 
down as some have attempted to do, that the zaminddr's 
rights consisted solely in the possession of his nduédr and 
str. Accepting for the sake of argument the exposition 
of the question, of the Settlement Officer of—, as correct, 
can it be believed that in those estates, and they are nu- 
merous, where the proprietor enjoyed no ndukdr remis- 
sion, his rights consisted in no more than the few acres 
of str constituting the home farm, on which alone he was 
dependent for his support and profit? But we cannot 
accept this position as correct. The fact is, no attempt 
was ever made under the Native rule to define how much 
of the gross produce should go to the State, and how 
much to the proprietors. Although it may be establish- 
ed that under direct management the zaminddr obtained 
no more than the profit arising out of his sfr and ndnkir, 
it must not on this account be considered as proved, that 
these constituted the sole rights of the samindér. The 
system under which WVdzims held direct, leaving the pro- 
prietors their ndnkdr and str, was very much akin to the 
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process known to our own Revenue system as khdm 
under which the profits are sequestered, and no rendering 
of accounts at the end of the operation is deemed neves- 
sary. 

The above remarks apply especially to arrangements 
between the Govt. and the proprietors. We shall now 
turn to the relations that existed between the latter and 
their sub-proprietors. When villages were incorporated 
into tal/iuks without purchase. and the possession of the 
late zaminddérse remaified undisturbed, it was never the 
rule to set apart sir, assign ndénkdr and fix the Govt. de- 
mand, with any reference whatever to the gross rental. 
In these cases it was very much the eustom for the ¢aliuk- 
ddr to let the ex-proprietor down gently, by taking no 
more from him for a few years, than the latter formerly 
paid to the State. He would afterwards by degrees screw 
up the gama, but never to such an extent that there should 
absolutely be no portion of the gross-rental left to the 
ex-proprietor; and this was in addition to the str and 
sdyar of the village. Moreover it was by no means the 
invariable rule for tad/ukddrs not to assess sub-proprietary 
sir. It was of frequent occurrence for the holders of the 
latter to have to pay upon their sir, upon the well 
known bdchh principle, and this was more especially the 
case when the properties of communities consisting of 
numerous members, were absorbed into fa/lukas. Because 
in this class of cases it was by no means uncommon 
for the great majority of the cultivation or perhaps 
the whole of it, to be held as str. In the cases of 
which we are speaking, viz: villages incorporated with- 
out purchase, instances would arise when the tallukdér 
had resort to direct management, and on such Occasions 
he would allow the former proprietors, (1) to hold all, 
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or some of their sir, at favorable rates; or (2) he would 
give them a small money allowance instead ; or (3) it 
might be that he turned them out altogether, without 
shewing them any consideration whatever. In this class 
of unpurchased tenures it was far from the impression of 
the former proprietors, that it was a matter contingent 
solely on the will and pleasure of the tg/dukddr, to hold 
pakké or khdm at his option. On the contrary they be- 
lieved that in all justice they had the most undeniable 
right themselves to hold paksd, under the fgliukddér, to the 
extent, and many instances are known in which the right 
was exercised, that they could even withdraw their 
village altogether from a ‘aliuka, and themselves engage 
for it direct with the Govt. or include it in the rent-roll 
on similar terms, of some other estate. In such cases as 
these how is it possible to say that the rights of the 
sub-proprietors under the Native rule, amounted to no 
more than the profits of their sir and udnkdr, and on 
what principle of justice could we now confine their sub- 
proprietary interests, to these perquisites alone ? 

Proceeding now to the consideration of villages held 
under purchase by fad/ukdéars, it will be found that in this 
class of cases the former proprietors have been treated in 
one of the two following ways. Wither they will have 
had some consideration shown to them at the time of 
purchase, known in EK. Oudh as dihdéri, and which might 
be an annual money allowance, or a certain portion of rent 
free or low-rented land; or they have had no such consi- 
deration shown, and have been reduced to the status of 
mere tenants at will. 

The conclusion to be drawn from the above particulars 
relating to villages absorbed into ftgllukas whether by 
trust, force, purchase, or other means, is that it was not an 
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invariable rule for the sir and ndnkdr of proprietors or 
sub-proprietors, to be fixed and determined quantities. 
It follows that in estates incorporated under no valid 
tenure and for which claims are advanced which are cog- 
nizable under the law of limitations, no injustice or breach 
of sanad is committed in decreeing a sub-proprietary 
status. (See Ndzim.) 

NAR, «. the rope by which the pur or mot (q. v.), is drawn 
up from the well. Also a woman, fire, hell, a gun barrel. 

NARAY, s. wheat stubble. 

NARMAT, s. a soft clay soil. 

NARU, s. sowing by drills. 

NASAB, s. family, race, lineage, parentage, —ndma or 
shajara nasab, a pedigree table, a genealogical tree. 

NASL, s. lineage, race, descent. Naslan, lineally, naslan 
bad naslan and batnan bad batnan are terms which indi- 
cate perpetuity in old native deeds. 

NAT, s. a gipsey. 

NATTHY, s. a bundle of papers strung together on a string 
at the corner. the record of a case, a file or bundle of 
official papers. 

NAU-ABAD, s. a new tenant who settles in a village on 
the best terms he can make; unsettled lands; clearing 
waste and forming a maurdési right in the land reclaimed. 

NAUKAR, s. a servant, an employe, naukurt, service, em- 
ployment ; fixed establisments kept up for the repair of 
roads are called nxaukar kulis. 

NAULEWA, s. a deposit of mud after floods. 

NAUTIRAHY, s. common country bricks. 

NAZARSANY, s. revise, revision. 

NAZIM, s. the chief local Revenue and Executive Officer 
of a division (Nizémat), who was either a paid officer of’ 
the Native Govt. collecting at its risk, under the system 
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known as amdéni (or trust), or he leased the revenue of the 
division at so much per annum, under the ¢dérd (or farm- 
ing) system. Under the former system balances of reve- 
nue ran on till recoverd; under the latter they were 
wiped out with the removal of the Nézim-farmer, who 
became the consequent sufferer. 

The Vdzim invariably fixed the Govt. demand; his 
powers in this respect were final, if he farmed the office. 
If on the other hand he managed on the part of Govt. 
his proposals required the final confirmation of the Minis- 
ter. No rule existed under which the gross rental was 
estimated, a fixed portion being set aside for the State, 
and the residue for the proprietor. The Ndzms called 
on the Adniviugos to file lists of estates for former years, 
(usually ranging from 10 to 20), showing the demand of 
these years, and on this data the Ndzim determined the 
demand of the current year, which in most instances re- 
mained unaltered during his term of office. If he was 
clever and well supported at the Capital, he fixed a com- 
paratively high demand, otherwise he had to be satisfied 
with accepting the revenue of former years. In rare 
instances if the demand on an estate was largely increas- 
ed, or if a proprietor raised the question of deteriorated 
assets, a Aduingo used to be deputed to make a rough 
estimate or valuation (siudkdr), on the spot, and upon 
this, when considered necessary, something was struck off 
the former demand. Under all these circumstances the 
demand fixed by the Ndzim was the maximum sum that 
it was considered possible for the estate to pay, but it 
must be borne in mind, that the real demand was just 
that which was actually collected. (See Ndnkdr). 

NAZIR, s. overseer, sheriff. 
NAZIR, s. precedent. 
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NAZRANA, s. any thing given as a present, particularly 
as an acknowledguient for a grant of lands, public offices, 
and the like. 

NAZUT, s. escheated lands; lands the property of Govt. in 
the absence of a legal owner, which are now generally 
under the control of Local Agents or Municipalities, 
These can be let out, and the rents applied to purposes 
of municipal improvement, but they cannot be sold with- 
out Govt. sanction. 

NEKDARYI, s. safe guard. Perquisites or fees received or 
collected from the »giyats, being shares of the produce of 
their lands appropriated to particular public officers or 
other persons in the village. 

NEPE-NEPE, ad. slowly. Nepe nepe baglt chale; Kahar 
ghdw machhl par kare; the paddy bird moves but slowly, 
but he sorely wounds the fish when he makes his dart. 

NEWAR, s. the foundation of a well, synonimous with 
jamtat q. Vv. 

NIGRANT. s. supervision, superintendence. 

NIJ-JOT s. rent-free lands cultivated by the zaminddr 
himself; practically the same as si7. 

NIJKARYI, s. crops, land the rent of which is paid in kind. 

NIKAH, s. marriage, matrimony, legal marriage. —mutd, 
a marriage amongst Muhammadans for a limited time in 
consideration of a present. —i muwakkat, a temporary 
marriage ; the offspring of such are legitimate 

NIKAY or nirwdnd, s. weeding, the price paid for weeding 
a field. 

NIKAL LE JANA AURAT KA, s. abduction. 

NIKASI, s. assets, income. —khdm in Oudh meant the 
assets of a village as estimated in the nawdbi for the reve- 
nue. It consisted of the asdmiwdr rental, the sir rents 
(always favorable), and the sewde excluding that portion 
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of the full rental of the str land enjoyed by the proprie- 
tors, and all the village muéfé of whatever sort. Accord- 
ing to our revenue system nikdst khdm is the technical 
term for the gross rental of a village the lands of which 
are in the main let to cultivators; when the lands are 
cultivated by the proprietary community, the correspond- 
ing term is pakké paiddwdrt, or net produce, which is the 
profit on the str cultivation of the proprietors, after pay- 
ing expenses of labor, stock, &e. Of the nikdst khdm or 
pakké paidéwért as the case may be, Govt. takes half as 
revenue. Of the gross produce, parddéwari khdm, the oulti- 
vator usually retains about three-fifths, he pays two-fifths 
to the proprietor, (Aissa paiddwéar,) as rent, and of this latter 
portion, one-fifth is made over to Govt. as revenue, (hagg 
sarkdr). 

The most common basis of assessment is a revised 
rent-roll. This is ordinarily prepared by procuring an 
abstract of the village rent-roll from the patwdri. From 
this we learn approximately (refer to article jamdband?,) 
how much land is tilled by cultivators, and how much 
rent they pay; an average per bigahis then struck, and 
that is the average rent rate according to the village 
rent roll. This rate is then applied to all rent free (sir, 
mudfi, &c.,) and favored (birt, shankalap, biswi, &e.,) hold- 
ings in the village, the sewde collections are estimated, 
and the total result is the assumed gross rental; half that 
amount, plus anything that the Settlement Officer may 
add on account of culturable waste, is the Govt. demand 
according to the revised rent-roll. Some officers are 
content to give their entire attention to making their re- 
vised rent-roll as correct as possible, and then to rely 
solely on it for their results. Others are not content till 
they have tested the revised rent-roll in numerous ways. 
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Some of these tests are given below: (1.) 4 plough teat. 
Assume on the best obtainable data, how much land a 
plough will cultivate in an average way in the year, and 
also the money value of the net produce per plough, in 
each of the 3 olasses of natural soils. Strike an average 
of yield from the 3 results, then ascertain the number of 
ploughs in the village, multiply the result by the’average 
yield, and you have the assumed rental by ploughs. 
Halve that, add the assessment on sdyar and waste land as 
before, and you have the Govt. demand according to the 
plough test. Some villages recvive aid from the ploughs 
"of other villages, and others send their ploughs to help 
elsewhere ; where this is the case a plough so borrowed 
or lent, may be treated roughly as equal to half a plough 
(see article ZZal). (2.) Cultivator’s test. Enumerate the 
resident cultivators, ascertain by wide basis of enquiry 
in the pargana, what is the net yield that each such cul- 
tivator will contribute, multiply the result by the number 
of resident cultivators in the village, and you have the 
assumed retital according to the cultivator’s test. A oul- 
tivator who has lands in other villages as well, may be 
roughly assumed to be about equal to half a cultivator who 
has no such otherlands. (3.) Soz/ test. Assume standard 
rates for the pargana on the usual conventional soils, 
(irrigated and unirrigated,) according to which agricaltu- 
ral arrangements are generally conducted. Apply those 
rates to the conventional soils, very carefully ascertained, 
of the village, then assess the séyar, halve the result, add 
the assessment on waste land, and you have the Govt. 
demand according to the soil test. (4.) Produce test. As- 
sume on the best and widest data, the yield per acre of 
the most ordinary crops locally grown; ascertain from 
the field map (kiasra) the area under each such desorip- 
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tion of crop, and estimate the quantity of each such crop 
grown, turn this estimate into money by the application 
of average market rates for a number of years, and you 
have the gross rental according to the crop test. This 
test is only reliable, when applied to large areas, as a 
pargana or tahsil. It generally gives a high result, and 
is somewhat unsafe as a check even, in assessing smaller 
tracts. (5.) Average test. An average gama may be struck 
from the aggregated results of all the above calculations, 
and where enquiry has been complete and standards 
have been carefully adopted, it will be found that as a 
rule the average test gives a result very nearly approachitg 
the proper Govt. demand, on a largé majority of villages. 

These tests really embrace the whole agricultural sys- 
tem of a village, for, the xatural as well as the artificial 
soils that are to produce the harvest, the hands and 
ploughs that are to till the ground, and though last not 
least, the produce that is to reward the husbandman’s 
labour, are all duly reduced to estimate by these calcula- 
tions, and the result is conveniently placed at the disposal 
of the assessing officer. In the Punjab a well test was often 
used ; its practical application has not been observed by 
the writer. 

NIL, s. nt? Persian, or Ui Hindi, (Indigofera tinctoria). 
A tropical plant largely cultivated for its valuable dye, 
in Bengal, the N. W. P., and on a small soale, in Oudh. 
An Indigo Factory is known as gudém nil. The time for 
sowing bdwag varies in Bengal proper, Tirhoot, and the 
several districts of the N. W. P. Thus in Bengal, Octo- 
ber sowings prevail, known as kétikt, from Katik, the 
Hindi month corresponding with October. In like man- 
ner, in ‘Tirhoot, S4run and Chumpé4run, February sow- 
ings are general, and the factories are known a phdgunt 
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from the Hindi month Phdgun. Inthe N. W. P. and 
Oudh the sowings chiefly take place on the first fall of 
rain in June, hence the factories are known as asdrht or 
asdrhu, from the Hindi month asdrh. The asdrhit fao- 
tories have also sowings known as Jamowd, which is a sort 
of compromise between the phdgunt and asdrhi systems. 
An artificial moisture is secured in February and March 
by irrigation, and small patches of Indigo are sown near 
every available well. In Tirhoot, there is rich alluvial 
land, and a natural moisture is found. The preparation 
of the land in Tirhoot, is much more elaborate than 
either in Bengal groper, or the N. W. P. and altogether, 
& more advanced system, prevails there, and the work is 
regularly spread over the whole year. 

The N. W. planter’s work comes on him all of a heap. 
Thus in Asérh and Sdwan, (June and July), he has 
sowing bdwag, and mahye khinti, (this last term means 
literally stumps left for a second year’s crop, the first 
cuttings having taken place the year previous). Then 
follow in quick succession, (mahye naudhd) or manufacture 
of the new crop, packing, (dharde gott), and despatch of 
the Indigo, (rawdngt md). 

The term mahye, as understood by planters, comprises 
the several processes of cutting plant (katd7), filling and 
watering of vats (bqjhdi), and beating or agitating of the 
fermented liquor, mahye proper. The plant is cut and 
loaded on carts or where water carriage is available, on 
boats, and thus brought to the factory. There is a large 
reservoir, (khazdnd), filled with water, raised generally 
by a Persian wheel, (rahat). 

The fresh plant as it is brought in from the fields, is 
filled in steeper vats, (hauz bojhdi), and pressed down 
with beams of wood, dabautd, interlaced with bamboos, 
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water is then let in from the reservoir, and steeping or 
fermentation allowed to go on from 10 to 12 hours, accord- 
ing to the state of the atmosphere. After fermentation 
is complete, the liquor is drawn off into a lower beating 
vat, (haus mahye). From 10 to 12 men known as ‘beaters’ 
or mahuneans, now enter the vat with shovels, (pharuis), 
and begin beating, mahye, which continues from an hour 
and a half to two hours, and by this means, a great 
quantity of carbonic acid is disengaged, -and the particles 
of Indigo get thoroughly exposed to the atmosphere, and 
obtain their requisite supply of oxygen, after which they 
granulate. The vat is now allowed to settle, the Indigo 
gradually subsides, and the water which separates, is 
drawn off, and is of the color of dark sherry. A sediment 
is left at the bottom of the vat, which is collected and 
discharged into a cistern alongside, and runs through a 
S.rainer, (channd), into the boiler, (kardh), when it is heat- 
ed to boiling point. From the boiler the liquid Indigo, 
mél, is run on to a table, on which is spread a sheet and 
allowed to filter through, until it runs clear. The day 
following. the Indigo fully drained is of the consistency 
of curds, when it is removed to the press house, put 
into presses, and subjected to severe pressure. With the 
aid of nuts and screws, a solid mass is thus obtained, 
which is taken to the drying house, (bart khdna), placed 
on a cutting frame, and cut with brass wire, into cubes or 
cakes (gott or hari). The cakes are placed on wicker 
work shelves, (ché), todry. A whitish efflorescence soon 
covers the cakes, and a strong smell of amonia prevails 
throughout the drying house. "When quite dry, the 
cakes are taken down, brushed, assorted according to 
color and.quality, (rang mildn), and packed into boxes 
for export. After the despatch of the Indigo, the N. W. 
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planter has little or nothing to do, till the following June. 
In Tirhoot, on the other hand, the preparation of the 
land is commenced in October. The first process is to 
dig up the stumps, none being left on the ground. After 
this the land is twice ploughed (somrd or dochds), and a 
flat roller, (hengd), passed over, to break the olods, and 
keep in the moisture. If the sft or jhiithf, or refuse 
Indigo stalks, (a rich manure), has not already been 
spread on the land, and allowed to decompose, it is now 
spread, and to save time, set fire to, and the ashes well 
ploughed in. Next follows chikhirnt, a process by which 
all the smaller clods are pulverised, and all grass and 
refuse removed. The land is then finally ploughed 
and rolled, and allowed to rest till the end of January. 
In the beginning of February sowings begin, and last 
to the end of March. In April and May the young 
plant is weeded, (sofni). About the middle of June or 
first week in July manufacturing begins, and lasts with- 
out interruption to the end of September. In October, 
the cakes are taken down from the shelves where they 
have been drying, brushed, packed in boxes weighing 
about 3 factory mans each, magked and numbered, and 
finally sent down to Calcutta for sale, and shipment to 
Europe, China, Persia, and America. 

NILAM, s. auction, public sale; kharidér i ntlém, auction 
purchaser. 

NIMAKSAR, «. a salt producing site or tract, called also 
dawanah, nonarah and sometimes aihri. from the working 
of which under Native rule an important item of sdyar 
revenue was realized. Of these, where earth salt is made, 
there are two kinds, namely, stchan and goran. The 
former from the verb sichnd, to moisten, bedew, and the 
latter from the verb gornd to dig, scrape. The sichan 
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nimaksdr formerly occupied in Oudh very extensive tracts, 
but since the manufacture of salt has been prohibited by 
the Govt. these tracts have for the most part been brought 
under cultivation. ‘This was easily practicable in a sichan 
nimaksér, because in the surface soil by itself there is no 
saline property. Such soil became impregnated with 
salt, chloride of sodium, by being irrigated with salt, water 
drawn from wells dug in the vicinity of the works; and 
after a year or two of disuse as a salt producing tract, 
the soil returns to its natural condition. In this kind 
of nimaksdr, the earth is used simply as a medium to 
strengthen the salt water drawn from wells. A certain 
quantity of the surface soil is loosened and irrigated with 
the salt water. ‘The action of the sun on this for two or 
three days, according to the season of the year, causes all 
the salt to effloresce. It is this efflorescence, or prepared 
salt earth, which is used in the manufacture of salt in a 
stchan nimaksér. The goran nimaksdr is of a different kind. 
This soil is unculturable, because the surface soil is pure- 
ly saline. The saline deposit is mostly superficial, but in 
some places sub-strata of saline earth exist. These tracts 
are most productive inghe hottest weather, but alimenta- 
ry salt can be easily made from surface scrapings at any 
time of the year, except after heavy rain has fallen. 

For a description of the manufacture of licit salt by 
solar heat, see khdrid-non, the process being in both 
cases identical. The licit manufacture of salt direct from 
salt earth could not be profitably carried on by any 
other process, on account of the expense of fuel to produce 
artificial heat and the cost of iron boilers, but as regards 
illicit work this method is almost’ impracticable as the 
evaporation must take place in the open air. Asa rule, 
illicitly made alimentary salt is manufactured by artifi- 
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cial heat. The work must be done secretly, and by turn- 
ing out small quantities as often as possible and selling 
the article cheaper than the imported salt, which has paid 
the Govt. a duty of three rupees per man, a large profit 
is made. The fire process, which is exceedingly simple 
consists of two parts, viz: the preparation of brine (ras) 
and the manufacture of salt (non, nunak, rdm-ras) from 
the brine. Salt earth is scraped in places, where it is loose 
and ripe, by the hand or by ascraping instrument (Ahurpah, 
khuptah, kuléba), and removed in baskets or tied up in 
cloths to the interior of dwelling houses. This salt 
earth is then placed in a filter (aihrt), not too tightly 
but evenly, and water gently added, so as to consolidate 
it somewhat and permeate the whole mass. More water 
being added, it should gradually percolate through, taking 
with it in solution from the earth, the whole of its origi- 
nal saline properties. Filters are very rudely construct- 
ed. When it is intended to work on rather a large scale, 
an earthen trough is made from about 6 to 12 inches in 
depth by about the same in breadth and from about four 
to six feet long, a foot or 80 above the level of the ground. 
Along the bottom of this is placed a layer of stones or 
bricks in rows, on which are spread the largest leaves 
procurable. Leaves from the bargat, dhék, mahud, &c. 
are generally used, and on the top of these again is laid 
a thin mat made of reeds, grass, straw, &o., the space be- 
tween the stones forming a channel, through which the 
brine runs into a vessel so placed as to catch the droppings 
at one end of the filter. Many filters are simply the or- 
dinary basket (tokri, jhauwd, daliah), made of arhar twigs. 
The inner sides of this filter are covered with old cloth, 
straw or the like. The salt earthis placed lightly in, but 
tighter nearer the sides than in the centre, and water 
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being added, it percolates through and 1s received in a 
vessel placed a little below the centre of the basket. 
Often times earthen pans of all shapes and sizes are used 
to produce brine by filtering salt earth. 

The brine (ras) being made, it is placed in a boiler 
(Aarhdt), very often an earthen cooking pot is used, and 
exposed to artificial heat, and kept to boiling point till 
the sult is deposited at the bottom of the boiler. The 
liquid at the top is then poured off, the salt removed and 
placed in a cloth; water is sprinkled over the salt which 
is then tied up tightly to foree out all liquid, and the 
bundle (séf7) is placed in a heap of ashes for a few hours. 
Cow-dung ash (kandd ki rdkh) isthe best. Ashes have 
the power, while the substance is moist, of withdrawing 
from the salt most of its impurities. such as soda, lime, 
magnesia, &c. Edible salt almost pure, though it may be 
a little discoloured, can be made as above desoribed from 
salt earth ; and as the manufacture is secretly carried on 
in the inside of dwelling houses, and during the night 
time, detection is very difficult. When the salt soil is 
ripe and strong (fez), about five sevs of dry earth will pro- 
duce from 8 to 10 chittacks of salt. 

Khért. Glauber’s Salt, Sulphate of Soda (4hdrt, khdri- 
non). The manufacture of this substance, which is almost 
invariably done by solar heat can be only profitably oar- 
ried on at the hottest and driest time of the year. The 
plant for a khdri manufactory ordinarily consists of a 
filter, similar to the one described above, but of larger 
dimensions, receptacles or reservoirs (haudd, haud) for 
the collection of the liquor from the filter, and a shallow 
masonry pan (pa/td) made of consolidated kunkur with a 
thick surface coating of lime plaster. ‘The size of the 
paitd is generally about 14 yards, long by 12 yards, broad 
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and from five to six inches in depth. This is sub-divided 
into four or five compartments (4iydri) which should be 
on different levels so as to make the transfer of brine 
from one to another an easy matter. The pan and filter 
are constructed on a tract of Akdri soil where water is 
convenient, and in the early part of March work is com- 
menced. The soil is then ripe and loose, and can easily 
be scraped and collected. It is removed to the factory 
site in baskets, (sometimes cattle are employed), and put 
through the filtering process described above. When 
sufficient brine is collected to fill the &iydériés, the whole 
are filled with it, and exposed to the action of the sun. 
On the second or third day, according to the sun’s power, 
the contents of one diydrt are run off into the others, and 
after a like interval another is emptied, and so on till 
the concentrated brine is all collected in one Atydré for 
the shdri to precipitate. The process of filling the empty 
kiydris with fresh brine is steadily continued. In the 
khért soil there is always a percentage of common salt, 
more or less high. During the process of solar evapora- 
tion these two substances precipitate in the following 
order :—First, Sulphate of Soda (£hdrft). Secondly, Chloride 
of Sodium, salt (ximak). It is thus a comparatively easy 
matter to remove the upper layer of salt from the £hdri, 
and so produce both substances in a state of separation. 
This is generally tried by licensed Ahdrt makers. A facto- 
ry of the dimensions given above, worked for about four 
months, four or five workmen being employed, would 
produce from 200 to 250 British mans of khéri. 

Saltpetre, Nitre, Nitrate of Potassa (shora) is manufac- 
tured by lixiviating nitrified earths and evaporating the 
liquor thus obtained by artificial heat or by solar evapora- 
tion. Saltpetre or nitrous soil, (shora ki mattt, lond), is 
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found abundantly in most old towns and villages, on the 
walls of the houses, on the sides of the roads, on the sur- 
face of nearly all the uncultivated soil within or in the 
immediate vicinity of the village or town. It is very 
rarely met with at any distance from a place which is 
not or has not been inhabited. The nitrous efflorescence 
is always proourable except during the rainy weather 
months or when the surface soil becomes wet from occa- 
sional showers of rain, but is most abundant from January 
till June. Saltpetre soil always contains more or less 
common salt and in Oudh is often intermixed with patch- 
es of purely salt earth. There are two distinct processes 
in the manufacture of Saltpetre, namely, the production 
of the crude article (shora khdm, kachché shora) and the 
preparation from it of the refined staple (shora pukhta, 
kalmt shora). ‘The former is again sub-divided into the 
artificial heat method (jurriah) and that by solar evapora- 
tion (447). In these two systems of the manufacture of 
the crude article, the first stage,the production of brine, 
is in its detail the same; i.e., nitrous soil is scraped 
where plentiful and collected at the factory site, where it 
undergoes the lixiviating process described above, the 
same kind of filter as a rule being used, but sometimes the 
makers preferring one of a ciroular shape and somewhat 
deeper. The brine (Aachchd-ras) is received in a reservoir 
and is generally allowed to stand till a certain quantity 
of insoluble sediment settles. The second stage of the 
artificial heat process is carried on by transferring the 
brine to a shallow iron boiler anc keeping it boiling—all 
scum forming on the surface being removed—till the 
liquor has reached a crystallizing point. This is general- 
ly ascertained by dropping a little of the liquid on a leaf 
or other cool surface, and if the liquid solidifies, no more 
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boiling is needed. The liquor (pakké ras) is then poured 
off into earthen pans and allowed to remain till all sedi- 
ment settles. It is then removed to other pans to orys- 
tallize, and the saltpetre becomes. separate from the 
mother-liquor (to). This for contains common salt and 
other soluble foreign matters, which, in a factory licensed 
only to manufacture crude saltpetre, must not be re-boil- 
ed, but mixed with the useable soil of the factory. Ina 
solar heat (d4b7) factory, which can only be worked during 
the hottest and driest weather, a masonry pan similar 
to the one already mentioned is used, and the process is 
nearly the same as that there described. Saltpetre brine 
is poured into the Acydris, and after exposure for a day or 
so the scum (papri), which forms, is removed and some 
earthy sediment falls. The liquid is in the same way run 
through the whole of the kiydris of the evaporating pan, 
till, in the last the concentrated brine being collected, the 
formation of the saltpetre takes place. ere more sedi- 
ment falls, than salt and saltpetre. These two latter 
must not be removed separately, but the two intermixed 
should be scraped out of the pan. The crude saltpetre 
so taken out is placed in baskets to drain off the mother- 
liquor, water sometimes being used to wash the substance 
and hasten the drainage. When dry, the crude saltpetre 
is ready for the market. To absorb the drainings from 
the saltpetre heap, ashes are often placed around its 
base. The ashes thus lixiviated help materially to streng- 
then the nitrous properties of the soil” with which it is 
always intermixed. The mother-liquor left in the reser- 
voir or pan is re-mixed with the useable soil of the factory. 
In saltpetre refineries the extraction of salt is permitted 
under the conditions of a license granted by the Inland 
Customs Department, and there the mother-liquor of both 
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the processes just described is boiled, the first deposit being 
salt which is carefully removed, the liquid on cooling 
producing a little more saltpetre. 

The secondary (do-bérah) or refining process is only 
allowed in licensed saltpetre refineries, (pukhta kothi) the 
first stage of which consists in putting a solution of crude 
saltpetre dissolved in water (panié ¢déo) into an iron boiler 
to which heat is applied. As soon as the liquor begins 
to boil, a dirty frothy substance, of vegetable and animal 
matter and which at times contains a proportion of Sul- 
phate of Soda, forms on the surface. This scum is steadi- 
ly removed and mixed with the nitrous soil of the factory. 
As the boiling continues, earthy matter containing Carbo- 
nates of Lime and Magnesia precipitates. This should 
also be constantly taken out with a ladle (Aauthd) to pre- 
vent its forming a hard crust on the bottom of the boiler. 
The liquid being boiled for some time, impure common 
salt (sifa) begins to deposit, which is likewise withdrawn 
and set aside. As soon asa drop of the boiling liquid 
will solidify on being placed on a cool surface, the 
contents of the boiler are drawn off into a vat and all 
sediment allowed to settle. Sprinkling with cold water 
facilitates the deposit of the sediment in this case. The 
clear liquid is then transferred to another vat for cooling 
and crystallization. It takes from two to four days, 
according to the time of the year, for the liquid to tho- 
roughly cool and the crystals to form. To aid the forma- 
tion and to enlarge the size of the crystals, frames made 
of split bamboos, twigs, &c., are placed in the liquor and 
on these the larger orystals form, the smaller settling 
down at the bottom of the vat. When ready, the saltpetre 
thus refined is removed carefully and drained, and the 
staple is fit for the market. The mother-liquor remaining 
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is often used instead of water to dissolve the crude salt- 
petre, (do-bdrah tdéo). Another form of ga/di is to dissolve 
crude saltpetre in kachché ras. This is known as ras galdt. 
The impure salt educed in tke different stages of the 
manufacture and refining of saltpetre in a licensed refine- 
ry is collected and as a rule is daily put into a vat with 
water, with which it is well mixed up, the salt remaining 
in solution while all earthy matter settles to the bottom. 
This liquid is then transferred to a boiler and boiled 
down till the common salt precipitates, the liquor is then 
poured off into a vessel, from which a still further quanti- 
ty of saltpetre more or less pure is obtained. The salt is 
removed and placed in cloths, sprinkled with water and 
tightly tied. The bundles of salt are placed in ashes in- 
side the Govt. godown for about 12 hours, when all 
moisture being withdrawn from the salt, it is weighed, 
and the quantity entered in a daily register kept by the 
Govt. Excise Agent. 

Rast and Sajjt, impure Carbonates of Soda. These sub- 
stances are manufactured from rch soil, fossil alkali. Rds, 
from ras, essence, is the brine obtained by lixiviating the 
reh and concentrated by solar evaporation. Sazjt is the 
fused solid obtained by mixing reh with water and ex- 
posed to artificial heat. The product from both processes 
is crude Carbonate of Soda, and is largely used in the 
manufacture of soap and tobacco. The ref soil in its na- 
tural state is greatly used by dhobis in the washing of 
clothes, and by the makers of kdénch, crude glass, (gq. 7.), 
itis used also, but with them it undergoes a process 
of moistening and subsequent drying in the sun, .the 
crusts forming on the surface being removed and mixed 
with other ingredients. 

Genuine ref soil differs from other saline soils yielding 
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Sulphate of Soda and Nitre, as it contains no common salt. 
But here and there in large reh tracts patches of salt and 
khdrt soil are to be met with. If these soils are used 
intermixed with the ref in the manufacture of sqj7i or rds?, 
there will be no formation of salt. Those licensees who 
wish to evade the condition of their licenses strive to collect 
salt or 4hiri soil separately and utilize it at the factory, a- 
part from the licensed product, that is to say, such soil 
must be filtered by itself, and the brine exposed to solar or 
artificial heat quite separate from the saj7ji or rdsé process. 

The plant necessary for a rdst factory consists of a filter 
and a masonry pan. These are similar to those described 
for khdri. The filter is however much longer and is 
generally slightly raised in the middle so as to allow the 
liquid to fall out at each end. This is daily well-filled 
with reh. Water being poured on, it percolates through 
taking in solution all saline matter. The brine thus 
obtained is poured into the evaporating pan, and is there 
exposed to solar heat till nearly all the liquid has dissi- 
pated. The substance remaining is collected and put up 
in heaps on ground a little raised to drain and dry, when 
it is then ready for the market. The manufacture is only 
carried on during the hot dry weather. The yield is 
great. An ordinary factory worked by five or six men 
will in one season produce over 250 British mans of crude 
Carbonate of Soda. Cattle mostly donkeys, are employed 
to carry the reh to the factory, the site of which is as 
much as possible, due regard being had for the water 
supply, in the centre of the tract of rch soil being worked. 
This résé is very often miscalled sajyi. 

Saji is manufactured by artificial heat, and a sajji fac- 
tory is really nothing more than an open top kiln (bAatthd) 
This is a simple construction erected as often as occasion 
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requires on different parts of the ch tract which is being 
worked. Its formation asa rule is as follows, namely, 
a plot of ground about 3 yards square is excavated to the, 
depth of about 3 feet, the earth taken out being used to 
make four walls about 3 feet high all round the edge of 
the excavation, furnace holes being left open on two sides. 
A little above the level of the ground a layer of logs is 
put across covered with a thick coating of clay, and on the 
top is placed a flooring of prepared clay about four inches 
thick; the four walls rising above it all round to a height 
of about 24 feet, thus forming a receptacle in which to 
conduct operations. Fire is lighted below, and as soon as 
the kiln is a little dry, it is filled with reh, water is added, 
and the two well mixed together, a fairly good fire is 
kept continually burning, the substance being rolled and 
moved about the whole time by a man at each end of the 
kiln. As soon as there is space, and the first supply is 
ready to form into a solid mass, more reh with water 1s 
added, and the work thus goes on without intermission, 
day and night, till a consolidated mass is formed filling 
the whole kiln. This is allowed a day or two to cool, the 
walls are then removed, and the sajji taken out in large 
blocks. The walls may be run up again on the old foun- 
dation, but if the »ef has all been utilized near the old 
factory, the manufacturers will start work anew on an- 
other site. The manufacture of sajji can. be carried on 
at any time of the year except the rainy season or when 
heavy winter rains fall. 

NIRAT or nauldi, s. wages for weeding synonymous with 
chikharwat. 

NIRKH, s. rate, price, market rate, the standard rate at 
which the lands of a village or district are assessed. —nd- 
ma, a table of rates or prices, a price current. 
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NISBATNAMA, s. a geneological table, also called kursi- 
ndma and nasabudma which see. 

NISFA-NISFY, s. by halves, half and half. 

NISHANDIHY, s. to identify, to point out. 

NIYAMPATR, s. a deed or contract. A declaratory deed 
by a Hindi widow that she had adopted a son. 

NIYAT, s. intention, design, will. purpose, object, aim. 

NIYAZ, s. assignment of revenue for the relief of the indi- 
gent. Alsoa petition, a prayer, indigence, an offering. 

NIZA, s. contention, litigation, dispute, controversy. 

NIZDAT, es. the inefficient balance account was so called. 

NUKS, s. a defect, blemish, detriment. 

NUKSAN-I-KHAS or sdét, s. personal injury, special da- 
mage. 

NUKTA CHINT KARNA, v. quibbling, scrutinizing. 

NUMAISH-GAH, s. museum or exhibition, also called 


ajdtibghar. 


OBEGAN, s. low lands. 

OGAL, s. a kind of well. 

OGAL or okhal, s. waste brought into cultivation. 

OLI, s. mode of estimating from the known produce of a 
biswa, that of a bigah. 

ORY, s. steep bank at the water’s edge, a piece of dry land 
left uncultivated, synonymous with kurdrd. 

OSAUNA, v. winnowing, separating good grain from bad. 

OWA, s. elephant’s pits. 


i: 


PABAND-I-HUKM, s. subject to rules or orders. 
PABERP, s. sowing broad cast, also called chhifdo, and 
chhtntab. 
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PACHAR, s. low land. 

PACHDO, s. division of grain, two-fifths to the samindédr, 
three-fifths to the asdmi. 

PADER, »s. the village common. 

PAH, s. (1) in 8S. Gonda waste land the first year it is 
broken up; (2) in N. Gonda land that is under regular 
cultivation, as opposed to dosd/ (land in the second year 
of cultivation,) and banajar, (land just broken up); (3) in 
Faizfbad land let for two or three years at rising rents, 
and allowed to lie fallow every third or fourth year. 

PAHABANDI, s. the opposite of gdtabandi, or khet-bat, 
(q. v.). 

PAHCHANNA, v. to recognize. 

PAHTKASHT, s. a cultivator who lives in one village, 
where he ordinarily has his principal farm, and cultivates 
some land in another for which he finds he has stock and 
time. <A non-resident cultivator. The marked distine- 
tion between a resident and non-resident tenant is this, 
the former may be considered a fixture, and he goes on 
manuring and cultivating from year to year, it may be 
from generation to generation, giving the proprietor no 
concern about the letting of his land, or the realization 
of his rent; a non-resident again is an uncertain cultiva- 
tor, he has his legitimate cultivation in the village in 
which he lives, which he supplements by extra land 
where he can find it, to which he devotes little lahour and 
only the fag ends of his time. and which he relinquishes 
whenever it suits him ; the one tenancy implies certain- 
ty and the other uncertainty. 

PAHTA, s. a harrow. 

PAI-DAR-PAT, ad. successively. 

PAIDAWAR, s. produce, also Ads7/, —hd/; present assets. 
—khud-ro; spontaneous produce. 
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PAIGAM, s. a message. 

PAIK, s. a foot messenger. A person employed as a night 
watcher in a village, and as a runner or messenger on 
the business of the revenue. 

PAIKAR, s. a broker. 

PAIMAN, s. a promise, oath, compact. 

PAIMANA, s. a measure ; paimdish, measurement ; paimd- 
ish-diht, village measurement ; khasra paimdish, the field 
survey ; t/mf-paimdish, the revenue survey. There was 
much want of uniformity in measures during Native 
rule. Thus the unit of linear measure, the hdth or cubit, 
varied in Oudh from 193 to 20 inches. It was divided 
into 6 mutthfs or hand breadths, (a hand in stable phrase- 
ology), and into 24 wnga/s or finger breadths two hdths 
‘were equal to one gaz, which was divided into 9 girahs. 
In applying this unit to land measurement, 5 hdéths were 
generally equal to 1 hast or léthd (staff,) and 20 /dthds to 
one dort, (rope or chain.) But in the west of Sulténpfr, 
where one pakkd was equal to 24 kachchd bigahs, the kach- 
cha biswa was 10 kasis by 5, thus making the kachchd 
bigah 60,000 square inches. In Baisw&ré, again, the 
kast was only 34 hdths, equal to 65 inches, (or two paces, 
equal to 66 inches). and the kachchdéd bigah was 20 kasts 
square, or only 26,000 square inches, taking the asf at 
65 inches. Towards Mamkpdr the kachché biswa was 
9x5 ldthds, which made the bigah there 45,000 square 
inches. 

The different yard measures formerly in use in Hin- 
dust4n are countless, the more important were, the Sikan- 
dari gaz==26 inches, used in land measuring, till Akbar’s 
time; Akbar’s cloth measure=344 inches. and his gaz 
t/éht, the standard measure of the Empire==332 inches. 
The Akbari bigah of 3,600 square gas=2,600 square 
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yards, = 0,538, or somewhat more than half an acre, on 
the above estimation. The gaz iéhi is still in common 
use. The standard bigah of Hindustén is now 3,600 
square téht gaz, or 3,025 square yards, or five-eighths of 
an acre. 

PAITHNA, ». to rush in, to enter. 

PAKHAL, s. a leather water bag, two of which are slung 
over @ pony or bullock. 

PAKKA or pukhta, a. the term now applied to the tenure 
under which a property is held under sub-settlement, 
(see Act XXVI of 1866). The following report by the 
author on pakkd or pukhta holdings, and the articles ndn- 
kér, and Ndzim, throw much light on the former Native 
revenue system of Oudh. 

1. “A pukhta tenure is to be recognized by the fact 
that after paying the demand which must be a fixed 
lump sum, the profit or loss pertains to the engagement 
holder (kabiliyatddr), whether he makes the collections or 
not. It is not absolutely necessary that he should per- 
sonally collect the rents, as will be seen from the follow- 
ing instances: When he had difficulty in collecting the 
rents owing to the recusancy of the tenants, it was usual 
for the engagement. holder to seek the aid of the Govt. 
authorities, who thereon appointed a man called a jamog- 
ddr, to make the collections and debit them to the reve- 
nue of the engagement holder. If the full amount of the 
Govt. demand was not realized, the engagement holder 
and his surety were as fully responsible for the balance, 
as if the former had remained in rent collecting posses- 
sion. He was also answerable for all the expenses of the 
temporary collector and his establishment. This system 
of jamog, was neither more nor less than what our Reve- 
nue officers know by the term kurk tahst/, as defined in 
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paras 72 to 76 of the Directions published for their guid- 
ance. So much for the voluntary jamog system; but it 
was usual for the Govt. authorities to adopt the same 
plan when they had, or assumed that they had, reason to 
apprehend default on the part of the engagement holder. 
This of course as far as the latter’s wishes were concerned, 
was involuntary. 

It was very usual for engagement holders to have' the 
amount of their revenue assigned by Govt. to some of its 
military servants in lieu of their pay, and the Ndzim then 
debited the amount to the pay of the Regiment to which 
such servants belonged, under what was known as the 
kabe system. In such case the military officer (kabeddr) 
used to depute his own collector (jamogddr) to act for 
him, the engagement holder (kabiliyaidédr) being res- 
ponsible for all expenses. It was also very common for 
the engagement holder to nominate a surety (mdi edmin) 
for the amount of his revenue, and in this case the collec- 
tions were assigned to the latter, in the capacity of gamog- 
ddr. Bonds used to be executed, under which the surety 
became responsible to Govt. and the engagement holder 
to the surety. In each of these three instances the en- 
gagement holder did not collect the rents, but he was 
nevertheless known to hold the village pakkd, and to be 
solely interested in the profit and loss. 

It was also quite possible for the zaminddr to be in rent 
collecting possession of the village, and yet for the village 
to be the opposite of pakkd, that is, kachchd. This often 
happened when the zaminddr declined to pay the assess- 
ment fixed upon the village, and the profits were too 
small to meet the expenses of a regular collecting (jamog) 
establishment. In such cases the Govt. officials were in 
the habit of making over the collections to the zamindér 
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out of engagement, taking an agreement from him to 
pay the full amount realized into the Govt. Treasury. 
No responsibility rested in this case with the saminddr 
to make good any difference between the sum collected, 
and the sum for which he declined to enter into engage- 
ments. In lieu of his labour, however, he was per- 
mitted to retain the same personal allowance (ndnkdr), 
as he enjoyed while he held the village under regular 
engagement; and he was also left in rent-free possession 
of any sir, that he may have tilled with his own stock at 
the time that he relinquished the kubiliyat. 

The above details pertain to the arrangements entered 
into between the Govt. officials and the proprietors or 
kabiliyatddrs of estates. I now proceed to consider the 
relations that existed between proprietors and sub-pro- 
prietors under the Native rule. It was common for the 
proprietors to apply the system of jamog, as above descri- 
bed, to their subordinate proprietors in regard to pakkdé 
villages, in much the same manner that the Govt. officials 
applied it to themselves. But their procedure was entire- 
ly different in regard to their kachché villages. In the 
case of the latter, the ex-proprietors were only employed 
to make the collections, when they happened to have ac- 
cepted the service (civil or military) of the ¢allukdér or 
proprietor; and they then had to account for the full 
amount collected, receiving their pay as a remission. If 
such servants were in possession of sir, ndnkdr or other 
ex-proprietary perquisite, prior to their being entrusted 
by the proprietor with the duty of collecting the rents, it 
was continued to them, in addition to the remission in 
lieu of wages. There was this marked difference in the 
conduct of the Govt. officials on the one hand, and the 
proprietor on the other in regard to holding land under 
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direct management, viz: that as an invariable rule the 
Jormer allowed the proprietor out of engagement to retain 
his sir and ndnkdér under any circumstances, while it was, 
it may be said, quite exceptional-for the /atter to allow 
the ex-proprietor out of village management to continue 
to hold his sir and nénkér. 

On a full consideration of these circumstances it may 
be yielded that it is perfectly correct to hold that person 
to be in sub-proprietary possession of the village, who 
receives the profits and is responsible for the loss. Under 
the Native rule the words pukhta and pukhtaddri were un- 
known, they are a recent creation of those who use our 
pompous mongrel kachahri phraseology. In former days, 
when an ex-proprietor leased his village for a fixed sum, 
he was said to hold it pakkd, whether any of those rights 
which we now define as sub-proprietary, were still reserv- 
ed by him or not. 

On the other hand, if a stranger leased the village, the 
transaction was invariably designated an wdérah, or as 
mustdjaré, and never as pakkd; the word fhiké was 
rarely or never used before our time. The words pakkdé 
and kachché were always used under the king’s Govt. 
antithetically, and they must be held to have had a direct 
connexion with former rights. Because, as has already 
been shown, if a stranger leased he did not hold pakkd. 
If there were no rights, there would have been no use for 
the antithetical word kachchd, and it therefore follows 
that where the two words pakkdé and kachchdé are found in 
use, more than a farming or leasing tenure is at stake. 
There is in the minds of the claimants of sub-proprietary 
tenures a vast distinction between pakkd and thikd. By 
the former word they unmistakably mean what we have 
now designated a pukhtaddri tenure, but the rendering 
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which they’would wish us to accept is wrong, the correct 
meaning being that which I have already above given.” 

PAL, s. a layer of straw or leaves between which fruit is 
ripened. * 

PALA, s. frost, snow, leaves of a tree called gharbert. 

PALIHAR, s. land tilled three years and then left fallow 
for a season. 

PALLA, s. three mans or mdnds. 

PALO, s. the circle of land furthest from the homestead, 
and which is of the least rental value, from the difficulty 
of manuring it, (E. Oudh); the word is taken from palat 
which means the outlying twigs or branches of a tree. 

PAN, s. plantations of the succulent creeper, called pédn, 
(piper chavica) are common throughout U. India. In 
this leaf, betel-nut, lime and aromatic and other astring- 
ent ingredients are rolled up and handed to guests on all 
ceremonial visits, and it is chewed like tobacco. The 
plant thrives best in a stiff soil, which is retentive of mois- 
ture. The site selected is generally an elevated spot 
with a good slope. The Zambolt or Barat then proceeds 
to plough or dig, level, and clean the land thoroughly ; 
this done, he encloses it with stakes and brushwood, and 
he then covers it in with a roof of senthéd grass. Shallow 
trenches are next scooped out about 2 feet wide by 5 or 6 
inches deep. These trenches are about 5 feet apart, water 
is then let into them, and when the soil is thoroughly 
saturated, the planting commences, which is performed in 
this wise. A full grown plant, after it has been sufficient- 
ly stripped, is cut down close to the root. It is then 
divided into three or four portions, and these are laid 
horizontally in the trenches and covered over with earth. 
In the course of a few days at each knot or excrescence 
sprouts will appear, and each of these sprouts becomes a 
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separate plant and is trained to grow upon sticks fixed 
in the ground for the purpose. Pdn planting goes on 
from February to April, and except when rain happens 
to fall, each row receives two and sometimes three water- 
ings daily. From about the middle of June, commences 

' the stripping of the leaves, and it continues regularly for 
about a year, after which the plant becomes exhausted, 
and is used for stocking a fresh plantation on another 
site, the old site being allowed to rest for a year or two. 

' The leaf is sold in bundles of 200, called dholis, the price 
varying according to quality and age of leaf from 14 pice 
to as much as 14 dnds per dholt. The plantation usually 
consists of 20 rows, or as they are styled antar, and it is 
reckoned that one row or antar should on an average 
yield Re. 1/8. Several kinds of vegetables are also fre- 
quently cultivated within the limits of, and around, pdn 
gardens. All produce combined, the yearly return accru- 
ing to a Tamboli from his plantation may on an average 
be set down at from Rs. 25 to 30. Rent is paid to the 
landlord at the rate of 2 duds per row, which comes to 
Rs. 2/8 on the whole. Amateur gardeners are now 
taking a lesson from these pdn gardens, and are making 
similar conservatories, to protect ferns, caladiums and 
other foliage plants from sun.and frost. 

PANAH, s. refuge, shade, shelter, protection. 

PANCH, s. an arbitrator, hence panchdit, a jury. It is 
generally thought that the panch system, which is popular 
when properly carried out, is not so well worked in our 
territories as it might be. <A Sultdnt panch is one 
appointed by the authorities, not chosen by the parties. 
Panch men Parmeshwar is a saying, which is as old as the 
hills. 

PANDA, s. the servants of Jagan-nfth whose duty is chief- 
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ly in the Pagoda, The vile Pandds of Purf is a saying in 
every mouth. 


PANDHAR, «. irrigated land. 


PANDRY, s. land under preparation for next year’s sugar- 
cane crop, (Shaéhjehaéupar). There are two distinet sugar- 
cane rates, called paloch and khdrog. When the land is 
left fallow the autumn preceding planting, the cane is 
said to be grown paloch; no rent is taken the year the 
cane is planted, (the pandri year), but a special rate is 
taken the year it is cut, In this case the crop occupies 
the land two years. Sometimes an autumn crop is taken 
the season before planting the cane; this system is known 
as khdrog. 

PANGAT, s. a dinner given at a marriage, betrothal or 
other festive occasion. 

PANTA, s. the day on which the new asémiwdr settlement 
of rents is annually made. 

PANJA, s. land that cannot easily be irrigated. 

PANJURY, s. high bamboo sides to a cart to make it hold 
a large load of sheaves, when the corn is being carried to 
the threshing floor. 

PANS or khdd, 8s. manure, a dunghill. In no country in 
the world is the necessity for manuring the land more 
appreciated than in India, and in few is the supply more 
wasted. It is as arule, to which there are of course ex- 
ceptions, carelessly collected and stored, and for the eight 
dry months of the year, the sweepings of the stable and 
the cow-house are used as fuel. It is only during the 
four wet months that animal manure finds ita way into 
the ground. A prolific source of manure, the bones of 
dead animals, is also lost, owing to the prejudices that pre- 
clude their being utilized. But all this notwithstanding, 
careful enquiry at Faizébad established, that a household 
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with its average complement of 5 souls, makes enough 
manure to fertilise in an average way #5 of a bigah, while 
a plough with its ugual accompaniment of 7 head of cat- 
tle, did the like for 1 bigah and # of land. 

The following account of night-soil farms at Monghyr 
and Farrukhébaéd is by Deputy Surgeon General James 
Irving, and is of practical interest. ‘ In and around 
the town there are public latrines to which the inha- 
bitants resort. There are also three small conservancy 
farms in connection with the latrines, one containing 
five bigahs of land, and the other two, four bigahs 
each. The farms are in three different situations, 80 
as to be close to the latrines. On an average the mu- 
nicipality paid for the land Rs. 5-8 per bigah. In each 
farm a portion of land is reserved for trenching each year. 
The total amount of land thus reserved out of all the farms 
is four bigahs. For this reserved land the tenants pay 
no rent. Each year a similar amount of land is reserved. 
The patch of land manured during the year is, with the 
rest of the land, (saving the reserved portion), let each 
year on the lst April to the highest bidder. Thus some 
of the land may not have been manured for two years. 
The night-soil is brought from the latrines daily and 
deposited in shallow trenches a foot deep and a foot and a 
half broad. After each daily deposit a little dry earth 
should be sprinkled over to prevent any bad smell, and 
when the trench is quite full, a similar one should be 
opened parallel to it, and about a foot distant. In Mon- 
ghyr there are eighteen public latrines, of which nine are 
pakké and cost about Rs. 800 each; and the kachcha ones 
cost Rs. 120 each. The best floor for such places is un- 
doubtedly asphalt. A flooring of this substance does 
not permit any soakage of urine or other liquid, and it 
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may be tarred every now and then. At the end of three 
years each of the three farms is fully manured, and when 
such is the case the remaining parts of the same ground 
are commenced upon, the portions of each farm that are 
reserved being those which have been longest without 
manure. It is the duty of sweepers to remove the night- 
soil, which is carried in covered baskets from the latrines 
to the trenches. The establishment of sweepers, with 
supervision, costs about Rs. 4,000 a year. The sweepers 
dig the trenches. Splendid crops of vegetables, (country 
and English) are produced on the manured land. Thé 
land when taken up costs on an average Js. 5-8 per 
length of 20 cottahs, or 19 feet 9 inches by 17 feet 8 in- 
ches. When manured it brings at auction on an average 
Rs. 18-14 per bigah. 

‘“To show what has been done elsewhere it may be 
stated that Mr. Buck at Cawnpiar raised the rent of 50 
acres from Rs. 500 to Rs. 2,000, and he writes to me as 
follows :—‘‘I took the idea from the system in force at 
Farrukhaéb4d, which has been carried out by the natives 
themselves for ages. As much as Is. 15,000 to Rs. 20,000 
is there paid annually by the oultivators to the mehtars. 
About 700 acres were under a triple crop of Indian-corn, 
potatoes and tobacco, (all grown in one year), when I was 
there, besides a large area under sugar-cane and other 
fine crops.”” Mr Buck further states as follows :—‘* Here 
is an account on which you may rely. My servant who 
was put in charge of the municipal farm, Cawnpar, cul- 
tivated last year two acres of unbroken ground (waste), 
with free use of city poudrette and canal water ’’:— 


Gross Profits. 


Sugar-cane, saesvont@eaeveoesne ses eneses ©teee 404 0 0 
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Yama, *seeeseeneaeeeoenmeaneee Gnas tea eneeve 6 60 0 0 
Potatoes, ®@eeseeseeoesvseovosseoepaeesseanesveeevenenenean ed 140 0 0 


Total,... 604 0 0O 


Expendituro,, ...cecsecccesovcsseseee 200 5 0 
Gross-profits,, ...ccecscccsecceseeseee S18 11 0 
* WOOty sc sketanusewaaxeet<ue. “Bt O70 

Interest on borrowed capital, 35 0 0 72 0 90 


Net pronts 4.65 < sidecswwuetdsctaseee: 2240 1). 0 
or Rs. 1,235 per acre. The above may be relied on.” 

‘‘ The expenses at Monghyr may be very considerably 
curtailed by any municipality desirous of trying the sys- 
tem followed in that town, as temporary latrines made of 
jhdmps or matting, costing a few rupees, answer as well as 
brick buildings costing Ks. 800. It is to be anticipated 
that at first there will be difficulty in inducing cultivators 
to grow crops on the manured land. At Dinapir one 
man used on his land some poudrette the product of the 
public latrines, and for doing so he was fined by the men 
of his caste five rupees. ‘Tons of this most valuable ma- 
nure are lying in the midst of cultivated fields in Dinaptr 
but not a single cultivator will put any on his land, 
though he might have it free of cost. The above mode 
of disposing of night-soil is not brought forward as being 
new, as it is carried out in all the Jails of the N. W. P., 
and in many of those of Bengal ; but as it is not attempt- 
ed in any city I know of except Monghyr, it is hoped 
that the above details may show how easily and profitably 
the system might be worked by municipalities. In re- 
moving the night-soil a sprinkling of the solution of 
nitrate of lead and common salt, recently brought to 
notice as a deodorizer, would effectually remove all offen- 
sive smell.” 
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PANTH, s. asect, aroad. Hk panth do kdj, a single journey 
with a double result; killing two birds with one stone. 

PAPAHA, s. an insect that attacks rice. 

PARBEDA, s. broadcast sowing. 

PAROCHA, s. head priests of Jagan-nf&th who superintend 
the collection and disbursement of the revenues of the 
temple and also see that the worship is conducted in an 
orderly manner. 

PAREH, s. flooding fields before the last ploughing, when 
there is want of moisture. 

PARGACHH, s. the parasite plant or epidendrum. 

PARGANA, ¢ 8 sub-division of a district or province, the 
origin of which is usually attributed to Akbar’s time; the 
smaller sub-division called a fuppa has now fallen out of use. 

PARGHAR, s. the house of another man. Larghar ndchen 
tin jane, ojhd, baid, daldt. Three classes live by dancing 
attendance on others, the exorcist, the physician and the 
broker. 

PARHARRYI, s. servants of the god Jagan-nath, dwelling 
within the holy land of the temple. They guard the se- 
ven inner doors of the Pagoda. They are said to attend 
during the day, and watch over it at night. They pre- 
sent pilgrims to Jagan-nath. 

PARIKRAMA, s. cireumambulation ofa holy place. 

PARJA, 8. a tenant, a subject, people, progeny; it is gene- 
rally applied to the lower orders, who are also called 
kamina; it is also the term applied to the servants of the 
village community in Upper India. The general rights 
of rural menials have been thus recorded at the Faizibad 
Settlement, and they are for the most part confined to 
five trades. (1) Lohdr or blacksmith. He is responsible 
for the entire blacksmith’s work of the village, but he 
must be supplied with iron. For new work charcoal must : 
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also be supplied, but in the oase of repairs the black- 
smith finds it. He will receive from the land-lord and 
tenants 74 sers pakkd of grain, for every plough of two 
oxen, and 15 sers if the ploughs have four oxen, half in 
gram and peas at the spring harvest, and the other half 
in dhén and £odo in the autumn. This remuneration is 
for the repair of farm implements only and is termed sha- 
riyak; as remuneration for the repair of household utensils 
he will receive similarly 24 ser's, styled pharwér, and the 
same quantity called /ehna; should any special work occu- 
py the blacksmith a whole day, he will receive a day’s food, 
or two dénds in cash. (2) Barhait, or carpenter. He sup- 
plies the labor in connexion with the keeping in order of 
all agricultural and household implements, but the wood 
is found him. He will receive the same remuneration as 
the blacksmith. For making a new sugar-mill, 8 duds 
will be paid, and for mending an old one 4 dnds; and for 
other work about the sugar-mill he will receive 2 sers of 
juice (ras), and a basket of only partially pressed refuse 
stalks (Ahoiydé). (3) Ndi or barber. Besides the exercise 
of his calling, it will be his duty to carry messages for 
his constituents, and to conduct certain well known offices 
at deaths and marriages. He will receive from every 
man who employs him 6 sers of grain per annum, half at 
either harvest, and 2 sers (pharwdr and lena) for each such 
man’s entire family of women and children. (4) Dhobi 
or washerman. He washes the clothes of both sexes. He 
receives for every married woman, whether she has child- 
ren or not, 5 sers of grain (kAdrdk), half at either harvest ; 
widows pay half price. For every man he will receive 
one ser. (5) Chamar, bisarwér, or official reporter (gorait). 
His duties are fo watch the crops, to help with the seed 
sowing, to look after the sugar-mills and harvest floors; 
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his wife is the village midwife. The man receives as re- 
muneration 5 sers of grain (agwdr) out of the produce of 
every digah, half at either harvest, also a ghard of cane 
juice, and 1} sers of molasses. The woman receives 
8 pice for every boy born, and half that amount for 
every girl, besides her food so long as she is required. 

PARJAWAT, s. a house tax levied by the saminddrs upon 
the inhabitants of a village other than cultivators, for the 
ground on which their houses stand; ground rent, quit- 
rent. Also called parjd paunt. 

PARKHATYA, s. a tester of coins. 

PAROSI, s. a neighbour, also hamsdya. 

PARSA, s. a portion of grain set aside to appease evil spi- 
rits, which the gorait or watchman eventually gets. 

PARSATO, s. mutual assistance in tillage, allowing the 
use of a plough and oxen in lieu of wages in money or 
kind, synonymous with harsat, dangward, giterd and ang- 
ward. 

PARTA, s. a rate, also darbandi. 

PARTAL, s. to test the accuracy of a previous measure- 
ment of land, by remeasuring it. 

PARTY, a. barren, waste, fallow land, —jadid, land recent- 
ly left fallow, or thrown out of cultivation, —sadim, land 
which has long been lying uncultivated.. 

PARWA, s. a light sandy soil, of a yellowish color and 
capable of irrigation. 

PARWANA, s. @ grant or letter under a great seal from 
any man of power to a dependant. An order, a pass, 
license, command, warrant. The following are the cus- 
tomary headings for parwdnas :— 

Izzat-dsdr (name here) hifshi, for muharrirs and ser- 
vants, &c. 
Asiz-ul-kadar, ...... do. do. do. do. 
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Girdmfi-ul-kadar, ... badfiat bdshand, for Tahstidérs. 
Rafat-pandh, ...... a0. .s.... do. Police Officers. 
Shardfat-pandh, ..+. GO. .e.ee- GO. Thdnedars. 
Ali-~-martabat, ..eeee GO. wessee AO. Tahstiddre. 
Saddkat-dastgdh, .... Go. ...... do. Treasurers. 
Shujdat-nishédn, .... do. ...... do. Risdiddrs, 

_ Lahauwar-nishdn,. ... 0. «2.204 do. do. 

PASARYE, s. paseht, pashan or tinnt, (sisania acquatiea). 
These are different kinds of rice of spontaneous growth 
found on the borders of lakes and swamps. The finné is 
a larger and better grain than the other. The sale is 
regulated by the price current of ordinary rice or dhdn, 
the amount of the former procurable for one rupee being 
half as much again as that of the latter, while the pasehi, 
or paséré as it is also called, is somewhat cheaper still. 

PAT, s. a promissory note: the word is also applied to the 
breadth of cloth, or of a river. 

PATAULT, s. an engagement between the saminddr and 
asdmi. 

PATBANDHAK, s. a pledge, the usufruct of which pays 
principal and interest within a certain period, and there- 
fore ensures its own redemption. 

PATEL, s. the headman of a village, who collects the rents 
from the other +aiyats therein, and has the general super- 
intendence of its concerns. The same person in Bengal 
is called the mukaddam and mandal, q. v. 

PATNI, s. fixed, settled. An estate created by a zaminddr 
by separating a portion of his eaminddéri and letting it in 
perpetuity at a fixed rent. Sub-divisions of these patni 
tenures let on the same principle are called darpatni, and 
these last are sometimes again allotted into smaller por- 
tions, called sfpatnt ; —ddr, the holder of patni lands. 

PATO, s. the upright part or body of a plough, besides 
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which there are the following portions :—Jfuthiyd, the 
handle, Aars, the shaft, mdchi, the yoke, phdr, the share, 
khod, the wood on which the share rests, agecdst, the pin 
which fixes the share. See hai. 

PATOTAN DENA, v. to lend money and take over a, vil- 
lage, to hold till the sum lent has been paid off from the 
village profits. At stipulated intervals accounts are made 
up between the oreditor and debtor, and when the profits 
derived from the village amount to the whole debt, the 
village is returned and the transaction at an end. 

PATTA, s. a lease, copy-hold, agreement; a document 
given by the collector to the zaminddr, or by some other 
receiver of revenue to the cultivator or tenant, specifying 
the conditions on which the lands are held, and the value 
or portion of the produce to be paid : —istimrdrt, a perpe- 
tual lease —thikdddri, a farming lease, —shikmi, an under- 
lease. The counterpart of the putta is called the kabiliyat. 

PATTY, ¢. a principal share in a village which may contain 
several shikmé or subordinate shares. Puattiddr, the holder 
of a patti; he is a party in his own name to the contract 
for payment of revenue. Puftiddrt is a coparcenary 
tenure in which the lands are divided and held in seve- 
ralty by the different proprietors, each person managing 
his own land and paying his share of the Govt. revenue, 
the whole being jointly responsible in the event of any 
sharer not fulfillug his engagements, one or more of their 
body being appointed /ambarddr. (See mdlguzér). Patti- 
dért nitumdm is a tenure by which part of the land is 
held in common and part in severalty. Govt. revenue and 
village expenses are paid from the common stock, and 
any deficiency is made up according to a rate which is 
thrown over the cultivation (sér), of each member of the 
community, see bdéchh, or dharbachh and bigahddm. 
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PATUDA or pat, s. the jute of commerce (corchorus capsula- 
vis) is a filamentous plant of the Hibiscus-Malvacea fami- 
ly. It is a native of and has long been one of the textile 
fabrics of Asia. The trade in jute as a cheap staple 
applicable to European fabrics, received a great develop= 
‘ment from the American war and consequent cotton 
famine. It is mixed with other fibres as wool, flax, hemp, 
cotton, &c., and causes the remarkable cheapness of cer- 
tain tissues, it is much used in the ground of carpets, in 
oil cloth, twines, cordage, sacks, &c. The centre of the 
jute trade is Dundee where 100 mills are at work. Jute 
is now being successfully grown in America. In Bengal, 
Seréjganj, Narainganj, (Dacca) and other N. E. districts 
are the chief seats of cultivation. The yield is 2 to 4,000 
lbs. of fibre, and 1,000 to 12,00 lbs. of seed per acre, the 
common desi sort yields 600 to 1,000 lbs. of fibre only and 
an increase of seed viz : 1,500 or 1,600 lbs. Jute is sown 
broad-cast 22 to 28 lbs. of seed tothe acre. Inthe N. E. 
districts it is planted in February March, and cut in June 
and July; the dest kind is sown in July August, and cut 
in August September. The stalks are from 4 to 10 feet 
high according to soil and cultivation. They are cut a 
month before the seed ripens, and the bark is taken off 
by a process of ditch rotting or submersion in water, and 
is beaten into fibre, much to its injury and at great loss 
of value. This is avoided in America where science has 
introduced better means, and there paper is made from 
the refuse, which is also a good manure. Castor oil cake 
or cow-dung are the best manures, but the natives rarely 
apply them. The two sorts are known in Europe as Dacca 
and Dest, the seed of one is enclosed in a pod, of the other 
in a bean. Jute does not flourish in the cotton districts, 
nor does cotton where jute grows best. 
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PATWAN, s. an allowance of 10 per cent. 

PATWARY, s. in the older Provinces the patwiérf, who is 
more or less a public servant, is the village accountant 

"and the registrar who attests all written engagements 
between proprietors and cultivators; he also records all 
arrangements between coparceners in joint estates. He 
gives in annual accounts, and zaminddrs who have failed 
to deliver them, cannot bring suits for arrears of rent 
or breach of engagement that may occur on the part of 
tenants. 

The jarisdictions of patwdéris are in the older provinces 
geographically arranged according to convenient circles ; 
in some places they are supplied with a central office, 
maps and useful books; and their pay is officially regu- 
lated according to a system of classes, and punctually 
discharged. The appointment usually runs in families. 

In Oudh no system of jurisdictions or remuneration has 
ever been officially prescribed. In ¢a//ukas he is the abso- 
lute servant of the owner, who pays him and may appoint 
and to a considerable extent dismiss him at pleasure. In 
coparcenary estates a patiedrt cannot be dismissed without 
sanction. In other respects they are not interfered with. 
The patirdr?’?s remuneration in Oudh usually takes the 
following shapes. (1) Patdican, which is half an dnd for 
every patfa or lease granted to cultivators, which is paid 
down at the time by the latter; or if the payment is 
deferred till the harvest, the fee is doubled. (2) Where 
cash rents prevail (nakdi or jamaz), he gets half an dnd 
in the rupee of gross rental from the cultivator: in 
villages held direct (khdm), and in leased villages (fhikd), 
he obtains from the lessee (thikdddr), an dnd on every 
rupee of rent paid by the latter. (3) Where grain 
rents (Satdi) prevail, he gets from the proprietor an 
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dnd on every rupee of revenue paid to Govt., which the 
owner recovers from the cultivators in grain. See batdi. 
In rare instances the patwdrt, instead of the owner, takes 
payment of his dues in grain from the asdmis. (4) In 
addition to these allowances the patwdri generally receives 
an offering or nazr of a little grain from each asdmi’s 
spring or 7‘ali harvest-floor, and oil enough to trim his 
lamp daily, from the oilmen (ée/és) of his jurisdiction. 
(5) In all transactions between the cultivators and villaye 
money lender, the patwdrt receives from the latter half 
an dnd in the rupee when the loan is repaid. (6) During 
every day the putwdéri is engaged on work by the owner, 
the villagers, or the money lender, he gets his food from 
the party concerned. Including these six descriptions of 
remuneration it is estimated that the patwéris in Oudh 
receive from thirty to eighty rupees per annum each, from 
forty to forty-five being the common rate. The patwdris 
annual accounts used to be seven in number, for which 
reason they were formerly known as the haftgdéna papers. 
Under the rules framed in accordance with the present 
revenue law, the papers required from patwdris in the 
N. W. are six viz:—I. khasra, or field book; II. jama- 
bandi, or rent-roll; III. feriy wdasilbdki lagdn, or state- 
ment of arrears of rent for the year 12— /fuslt; IV. fard- 
bdydt, or statement of groves; V. dajharat, or statement 
of proprietor’s profit and loss; VI. ddkhil khdriy khewat, 
or statement of mutations among proprietors. The N. 
W. patwdris have also to keep up the sogndmecha, or diary, 
the stydha, or day book, the kAdtd, or ledger and the nak- 
sha ginswdr, or statement of crops. 

In Oudh the requirements from the patwért have hither- 
to been confined to (1) rent-roll, to which is attached (a) 
an abstract: in which the total areas under cultivation, 
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old and new, fallow, groves, ponds, habitations, &c., are 
shown, and which answers the purposes of a milin khasra, 
and (4) a statement of proprietary sharers, including any 
mutations amongst these during the year. (2) The diary 
or day book, and (3) the ledger. 

PAUCHTY, s. a gratuity to herdsmen on sale. 

PAUTH, s. a form of the bicj bardr tenure: its peculiarity 
is that a certain portion of the land changes its owner 
every year by regular rotation, the payment of the sharers 
included in that rotation increasing and decroasing year- 
ly, by the jamq put upon the field or fields as they come 
into or pass from their possession. 

PERAUTY, s. land lying waste for a time to recover its 
strength. 

PERI, s. arate paid by cultivators to zaminddérs for the 
use of fruit trees. Asdmis may plant trees and are ex- 
empt from rent for the land, but if they vacate, the tree 
is the zaminddr’s, and cultivators cannot as a rule cut it 
down. 

PESHA, s. profession, trade, business. 

PESHBANDI, s. anticipation, foresight, timely prepara- 
tion. 

PESHGY, s. an advance, also dddni. 

PESHIKCASH, s. a quit rent; certain lands called pargana 
bakhshiydt were placed under a Bakhshi for maintaining 
the garrison of Jounpar fort under Native rule. The 
officers attached to the Muhammadan Court received 
assignments for certain fixed sums chargeable to these 
tracts. In process of time these officers on the ground of 
this salary set up claims to these lands, first as jdgirs, 
next as zaminddri. The former claim was admitted by 
Mr. Duncan, the latter has been disallowed; —ddr, he 
who pays the above quit rent or tribute. 

PESHKHIMA, s. a tent sent on in advance, 
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PHALKAR, s. spontaneous forest collections such as wax, 
honey, &c., revenue from fruits. See séyar. 

PHAN, s. the process of catching wild elephants. 

PHANT-JAMA, s. the process by which the Govt. demand 
is distributed over the different holdings in joint undivi- 
ded estates. The following paper shows how this was 
done in the Faizfibéd settlement. “The Govt. demand 
in coparcenary estates may be distributed either (1) with- 
out reference to former custom, and in accordance with 
the quantity and quality of land in actual possession, or 
(2) with sole reference to ancestral share. The distribu- 
tion may further be accompanied by a complete severance 
of the joint responsibility of the coparceners, a8 in cases 
under the partition law; or it may be effected without 
any discontinuance of that responsibility, as in the distri- 
bution of the revised revenue of a village at the time of 
Settlement. In either case Govt. has an interest in any 
arrangement that may be made, since the realization of 
its Revenue is intimately connected with the result. But 
in the first case the worst results as regards the realiza- 
tion of the Govt. demand may ensue, if the proceedings 
be not carefully watched. In the latter the interests of 
Govt. are perhaps sufficiently guarded by the continuance 
of the joint responsibility. This being so it is not abso- 
lutely incumbent on the Govt. to identify itself closely 
with the distribution of which we treat. Nevertheless if 
this distribution be unfairly carried out, the revenue will 
be realized with a certain amount of trouble, and in this 
view it is proper that the officers of Govt. should main- 
tain a steady supervision of the arrangements in this res- 
pect, made at the time of Settlement. 

It should be kept steadily in view, that whether com- 

munities now agree to abide by ancient custom, or whee 
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ther they adopt any other course as preferable to them- 
selves, the interference of the Settlement Department 
should be confined solely to those cases in which there is 
reason to apprehend future danger to the revenue of the 
State, or to those cases in which it may become apparent 
that craft or ignorance have brought about an unfair and 
unsatisfactory distribution. In carrying out the distri- 
bution the following considerations will demand careful 
attention. As a general rule all former partitions of ances- 
tral property were originally made with special advertenco 
to the nature of the land, and the demand was also origi- 
nally distributed according to the ancestral share then 
divided off. At a subsequent period the (1) holding, or 
(2) the cultivation, or (8) the rental of different anéestral 
coparceners, became subject to vicissitudes, and increased 
or diminished according to various circumstances such as 
the following, (1) one branch laid out capital in breaking 
up much waste land of the common stock; (2) another 
transferred a field or two on the border of the village to 
a neighbouring proprietor; (8) another in the same way 
purchased a bit of adjoining land, and attached it to his 
paternal acres; (4) another transferred a portion of his 
land to a co-sharer; or (8) the latter usurped it; (6) a 
portion of the land of a co-sharer was transferred by the 
subordinates of the former Govt. in proprietary title, 
to some outsider; (7) or part of the land of a co-sharer 
was taken up by Govt. for some public purpose; (8) ora 
co-sharer addicted himself to the disproportionate plant- 
ing of groves; (9) or the habitations extended dispropor- 
tionately over the cultivation of a co-sharer; (10) nallds 
extended their operations and cut away cultivated land in 
a share, or (11) rent-free or subordinate rights became 
established in a share. But notwithstanding the fact 
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that these causes were in full operation all tending to 
upset the original balance of ancestral shares, it has been 
found that the Govt. demand has been liquidated ‘some- 
times according to ancestral share, and sometimes at 80 
much per bigah (bigahti) of land in actual possession. In 
the latter case, however, the proprietary privileges com- 
mon to the brotherhood, are notwithstanding, sometimes 
divided according to ancestral share. Where the land in 
possession or the profits, are less than the ancestral share, 
the holder will of course think it a hardship to pay accord- 
ing to such share; he will demand that the minus quan- 
tity in land or profit be made up to him. Where the 
land or profit is in excess of ancestral share, the holder 
will not readily forego the surplus. It is of course very 
desirable that the parties in such cases should be exhort- 
ed to endeavor to reconcile all inequalities such as these 
mentioned, to the utmost extent of their power; and the 
result of the exhortation whatever it may be, should at 
once be carried out when the paper of proprietary res- 
ponsibilities (Ahevat), is under preparation. When the 
parties cannot come to an understanding amongst them- 
selves, it will be necessary to dispose of all such questions 
officially on the principle of ancestral shares, so long as 
possession for the period of limitations is not disturbed. 
And it must of course also be remembered that all the 
changes that may have taken place in the course of any 
of the eleven different operations detailed above (with 
the exception of No. 5, usurpation,) cannot come under 
cognizance on such occasions, as the circumstances which 
led to them are beyond the control of the settlement 
department. When such control cannot properly be 
exercised, it will follow whenever the changes are attri- 
butable to any of the first ten out of the eleven causes 
already detailed, that the demand must of necessity be 
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distributed upon the lands in possession. "Where the 
eleventh cause has operated, and the profits of a share 
have been diminished by the conferment of rent-free hold- 
ings or sub-proprietary titles, and no actual curtailment 
has taken place in the lands or capabilities of such share, 
the demand should of course be distributed according to 
the original ancestral shure. 

It is possible that part of the land of a share may have 
passed under a legal transaction, or it might be by usur- 
pation, into the possession of another co-sharer, or may 
have been transferred by the ex-king’s officials to the 
possession of an outsider, without such portion of land 
having become severed from the share to which it at first 
belonged, and in which it still is a subordinate holding. 
In such case the distribution of demand would have to be 
made according to the original ancestral share. It may 
here be noted that under our careful system of survey, 
inequalities will be disclosed in ancestral shares, even 
where no changes in possession have ever taken place. 
Ordinarily such inequalities will be found of too trifling 
a nature to require much attention, but in some instances 
it may be found that under the application of improper 
influences, the inequalities are very considerable, and in 
such cases the procedure should be the same as already 
described. Where itis found that the proprietors are 
densely ignorant, their simple acquiescence in an inequal 
distribution of demand will not satisfy the requirements 
of the case. The settlement authorities must in such 
cases point out what should be done. 

When the demand has to be distributed upon the land, 
it is not absolutely necessary that the settlement autho- 
rities should do this according to their own ideas, on the 
different descriptions of soil. It is better to accept such 
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method of distribution as the proprietors may elect, the 
officials contenting themselves with seeing that the result 
is satisfactory. In those villages where more than !0 per 
cent of groves have been found, and where the area in 
excess of that percentage only has, under local rule, 
come under assessment, it will be necessary to distribute 
the amount so assessed, proportionately over the excess 
area in each share or patti. Where the distribution of 
assessment is made upon holdings as in bhaiydchdrd es- 
tates, and not according to ancestral shares, no entry 
should be made in the khewat of ancestral shares, because 
possession is the measure of the co-sharer’s right. If it 
is thought necessary in accordance with any special con- 
dition to retain a record of the extent of ancestral shares, 
this should be done in the section of the Administration 
paper, (under Mr. Prinsep’s system), devoted to the record 
of proprietary details. If it should however, happen that 
in a thok sub-division the ancestral share principle is 
maintained, and within that ¢hok again the bhaiydchdrd 
or patti principle of holdings obtains, in such a case 
the larger or ¢hok shares will be entered in the shewat, 
the smaller or patti shares will not be so entered. When 
the distribution is made on lands, the method of such 
distribution will be entered in the Administration pa- 
per. 

It is not unusual for people to suppose that the Admi- 
nistration paper is a mere record of existing customs, and 
to argue that arrangements now made for the first time 
for the distribution of the demand, should therefore, 
have no place in it. Under these circumstances it may 
not be out of place here to note the uses of that paper. 
(1) It is the admission by the proprietors that they 
hold themselves responsible for the revenue, and for the 
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duties required of them. (2) It is the record of such 
existing customs as are to be maintained and observed. 
(3) It is the register of arrangements now especially en- 
tered into by the proprietors, for future observance and 
guidance’’. : 

PHARWAR, s. harvest floor, also kharidn and dphar. 

PILANS, s. (pelnd, to thrust) land acquired by force. 

PILOTA, s. see Dakrd. 

PIND or pindd, s. body, person; balls made of flour or rice, 
and offered to the manes at a religious ceremony of Aindiis ; 
they are afterwards thrown into the river or given to 
cows. —ddn, presentation of the obsequial cakes. 

PIR, s. a Muhammadan saint. 

PYROTAR, s. allowance to Muhammadan sages. Lands 
held rent-free, or assignments of the Govt. dues from 
particular lands, enjoyed by such persons. 

PLYADA, s. a peon. 

POKHRA, s. a tank. 

PORANY, s. escheated land. 

PORRUM, s. high lands. 

PORTHAN or Pradhan, 8. an umpire. 

POST, s. poppy, (paparer somniforum) is grown very exten- 
sively in Bengal, the North West and Oudh, as also in 
Malwa. In the British Provinces named, it is entirely a 
Govt. monopoly; in Malwa a tax only is levied by Govt. 
on the opium, (afiyiin or afim) produced. The cultivation 
of the Poppy in India, was always a species of mo- 
nopoly, and under the British Govt., was originally in the 
hands of contractors, who, on payment of a certain sum, 
monopolised the drug. It can be traced back to the 16th 
century, but we find that in 1797, the management of it 
was entrusted to a Covenanted officer; in that year the 
total amount of cultivation amounted to 9,460 digahs; it 
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has steadily increased till it stood at, 8,58,504 bigahs in 
1874. Poppy is grown exclusively for the opium which 
it produces. The arrangements for its cultivation are made 
as follows. Settlements (andobast) are made with the cual- 
tivators (asdmisy by Govt. officers, from August to the end 
of October. The asdémfs select one of their own number 
as agent, (lambardér), and he is responsible for balances, 
(bégt), and for any shortcomings. To each /ambarddr, 
a license, (pafta) is given, of which a counterpart agree- 
ment, (kabiliyat), is kept by Govt.; advances, (dddné or 
takdvi) are given to the asdémis, at rates averaging from 
Rs. 4 to 6 per bigah, according to the general average 
produce (parta) per bigah, throughout the license, during 
the preceding season. On completion ofthe Settlements, 
chaprdsts are sent into the district to roughly measure 
(lattah bandi karnd) the fields in their respective beats, 
(ildkas). Sowings are commenced about the middle of 
November as a rule, and are continued into the lst or 
2nd week in December. As soon as the lands are sown 
the real measurements, (paimdish), take place; the name 
of every asdémi, his caste (kaum or 2d¢), and the area (rakha) 
of his field, are entered in the licenses by men called 
Amins, specially deputed for this purpose. As soon as the 
lands of a license are measured, two slips of paper (4has7a) 
are forwarded by the 4mins to the Opium officer in charge 
of the district; this officer retains one for record in his 
office, and forwards the other to the Collector of the dis- 
trict ; this enables the officers of the Revenue and Opium 
departments to test the correctness of the 4Amtns measure- 
ments, and detect illicit oultivation (drdzi ndjdis). The 
Opium officers as well as their native subordinates, are 
supposed during their cold weather tour, to check the 
Amins measurements, as far as it ie practicable or seems 
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necessary. They remain out till the middle of March, 
taking notes of the appearance of the crop, (/as/), in the 
several villages, if water is available for irrigation, and if 
the fielés are free from weeds and vegetables; also of the 
opium exudations, and of the manufacture of the poppy 
petals (patti), for the eventual envelopement of the opium 
cakes (gott); and lastly of the produce of the several fields, 
for basing their estimate of the out-turn. 

The poppy seed germinates in from ten to fifteen days, 
and when about two inches high, the fields are carefully 
weeded (nzkaunt), watered, and thinned; those to be re- 
tained are kept three or four inches apart from each other. 
Two weeks after the same operations are repeated, all 
sickly plants together with all foreign herbs are carefully 
removed, and only the vigorous ones left standing, at dis- 
tances of seven or eight inches from each other; watering 
and weeding are carried on until the plants commence to 
flower, which they should do about the commencement of 
February, the time varying according to the time of 
sowing. <A good cultivator will sow portions of his field 
at intervals of a week, so that the whole of the plants 
may not be ready for collecting the drug at the same 
time. A short while after the plants have commenced 
flowering, the petals are carefully watched and collected 
in the following manner; the forefinger and thumb en- 
circle the stem just beneath the pod (dovdi), and with the 
other fingers drawn inwards, a kind of tube is formed; 
this tube is then raised straight over the pod, and, if 
the petals are matured, they come off. They are never 
plucked off, as 1t would injure the pod. As was men- 
tioned above these petals are used for enveloping the 
opium cakes or balls. The way they are made is very 
simple; a circular ridged earthen plate about twelve 
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inches in diameter, is placed over a slow fire, the required 
quantity of petals are placed flat over it, and these are 
pressed with a damp cloth till they have adhered toge- 
ther ; the flower leaf 1s then removed and allowed to dry ; 
these platters are as a rule, from six to twelve inches in 
diameter, and vary in thickness from a sheet of thin 
paper to that of a six-pence, and are in appearance, when 
well made, lke a pan-cake. As soon as the petals are 
off, the pods ripen quickly, and to ascertain whether they 
are fit for incision, the asdmis press them with their 
fingers ; should they yield to this pressure, they are not 
ready, and must be left till they become hard In Feb- 
ruary and March the pods mature and are lanced with 
an instrument called a xashtfar, resembling somewhat 
three double-edged lancets tied close together; the object 
in this being that three scarifications are made at once. 
Immediately an incision (parch) is made, a milky juice 
(didh) exudes from it; it oozes out slowly, and the water 
it contains evaporates gradually ; the outer portion of 
the tear or drop drying somewhat, thickens a little, 
and has a colour approaching to a rose red; the inner 
part is semi-fluid, and of pinkish tinge; the incisions 
are made in the capsule wall in the afternoon, and if the 
night is still and dew, (0s), falls, the yield of opium 
(md/) ia full. The tears of opium are carefully scraped 
off in the morning with a small iron or shell scraper, 
(spi or sutvd), in shape like a spoon, and the finger or 
thumb is then run over the incisions to close them. The 
tears thus collected are placed in an earthen vessel, 
slightly tilted, to drain off the dew. A single healthy 
plant under favorable circumstances yields about 75 
grains of opium, in from 5 to 8 scarifications. The num- 
ber of scarifications requisite to exude all the juice, 
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ranges from 1 to 8, and even 10. The above operations 
are carried on every second or third day, according to the 
time of collection, whether late or early in the season, or 
condition of the plant, whether sickly or healthy, until 
all the opium has been extracted from the pods. When 
the whole of the drug has been collected, and treated 
separately as before described, it is carefully manipulated 
and put into a new earthen pot (sora), and set aside in 
some well ventilated and safe place. Should the opium 
be of low spissitude, it is exposed in some shady place, 
very carefuily turned over so as not to spoil the grain 
(dédnd), and is so treated till it reaches the required con- 
sistency (jharté), and remains in the custody of the asdmis 
until weighed by officers of the department. After the 
opium has been extracted, the pods are allowed to dry, 
and are, when in this state, broken up, and the seed (#7), 
collected; an ample quantity is kept by the asdmis for 
next year’s sowings, and the remainder disposed of to 
traders (sauddgars). 

The produce from one bJigah of land sown with poppy, 
varies from 1 to 10, and even 15 sers of opium, according 
to the nature of the soil, and the amount of care bestowed 
on the land by the asémt. The leaves of the plant are 
left on the podless stalks, and when withered, are collect- 
ed and delivered into the factory (guddm), as trash, for 
packing the opium balls in the chests, so as to prevent 
their moving about and getting crushed, and for which 
payment is made at 12 duds per man. 

Opium is paid for at rates of from Rs. 3 to 5 per ser, 
(2 lbs.) according to its consistency. Opium of two qua- 
lities is made by Govt.; one is called provision, or that 
exported to foreign countries, the other dbkdrt, which is 
supplied to the different Revenue Collectors for consump- 
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tion in the country, the only difference between them 
being that the former is manufactured at ,7}5 consistency, 
and the latter at 3% Two alkaloids, morphia and nar- 
cotine, are also prepared from opium by Govt. ; these are 
supplied free of charge to Govt. Medical Depdts. 

Two facts not generally known may be mentioned, firsé, 
that the whole of the poppy plant and its products, are 
valuable to the grower; and second, that in making up 
the opium into balls, in which form it is nearly all perma- 
nently kept, nothing remains in contact with it but the 
products of the poppy plant. 

A few of the causes which tend to the entire destruction 
of the plant, and contribute to the falling off of the pro- 
duce, may also be mentioned. Bhar-bhar, a prickly 
plant, is most destructive to the poppy, as well as fokrd, 
a parasitic shrub. Insects of several sorts, do immense 
damage to it. The poppy plant is subject also to certain 
vegetable diseases, the two most fatal being murkhd and 
khurkhd. A species of blight (#ghid) has of late years 
done considerable destruction to the poppy plant, and 
has baffled all attempts made by experienced men, to 
find out the cause of its appearance or any remedies to 
prevent its occurrence. The other causes which prove in- 
jurious to the plant, are either natural visitations such as 
a fall of hail (sanyzadi), a severe frost, (pd/d), inopportune 
showers of rain, or excessively strong winds during collec- 
tions, (karch parch), or defective tillage. The culture of 
the poppy is more of a horticultural than an agricultural 
undertaking; every kind of land could not be sown with 
it; those as a rule near villages (goind or gauhdnt) are 
always chosen. That opium is a source of great profit to 
the State may be realized by the fact that in 1870 in the 
province of Oudh alone, the revenue from it was over 
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£3,90,000. That it is beneficial to the ratyate may be 
gathered from the fact that in 1875-76, when grain was 
a drug in Oudh, the Govt. expenditure there was nearly 
£3,80,000, and this enabled the people to pay their rents. 
The annual revenue obtained by Govt. depends entirely 
on the crop, the average, however, of five years through- 
out India, shows the enormous amount of £4,348,540 
odd, and these were in no way exceptional seasons. 

POTADAR, s. an examiner of coin. 

POT SARKAR, s. see shankalap. 

PUGRDBS, s. a tenure by which waste land is cultivated on 
condition of holding it rent-free for so many years, and 
then paying rent at a given rate. 

PUJARI, s. an attendant on a temple. 

PUKHTA, s. see pakkd. 

PU’LA, s. a bundle of grass or straw; pile tale gusrdn kar- 
nd, (lit. to live under a bundle of straw), implies a very 
destitute condition, to live from hand to mouth. 

PUMBA, s. cotton, —dagosh, deaf. 

PUNJI, s. capital in trade, stock, principal sum, wealth, 


riches. 
PUR, s. leathern bucket used for raising water from wells. 


PURAN-MASHY, s. full moon. 

PUROHIT or Prohit, s. a family priest who conducts all 
ceremonials at births, marriages, funerals and other so- 
lemn occasions and family feasts. 

PURWA, s. a hamlet with land attached to it within the 
area ofa mauza; kherd and masrdé are synonymous terms. 

PURWAT, s. drawing water by cattle. 

PUSHTA, s. an embankment, a wall or abutment of ma- 
sonry on the bank of a river. 


36 


~~ 
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PUTH, s. small sand hillooks. 
PYAL or paydi, s. straw, dried grass. 


R. 


RABI, s. the spring crop, sown in October November and 
reaped in March April; if embraces wheat, barley, peas, 
&c. Amongst agriculturists the rabi is said to be the 
landlord’s crop, its produce going to pay the rent, while 
the coarser grains of the ‘hari, pertain to the tenant and 
supply his food requirements. See fas/. 

RABYIB, s. a step son, a son by a former husband. 

RAD-BADAL, s. argument, discussion, alteration, remon- 
strance. 

RADD, s. the return, in the Muhammadan law of inherit- 
ance. The residue. 

RADIF-WAR, a. in alphabetical order. 

RAFA, s. deciding, settling, repelling, removing. 

RAHAT, s. a persian wheel. 

RAHDARY, s. transit duties. —parwdna, a pass. 

RAHWA, s. destitute persons taken to live in a family. 

RAHZANT, s. high-way robbery. 

RAE, s. opinion, conclusion. 

RATJ, a. customary, usual, common, —vwl-wakt, the fashion 
or custom of the time. 

RATYAT, s. a husbandman. They are of two kinds resi- 
dent and non-resident. The former are those who live 
and cultivate regularly in the village to which they belong. 
They therefore constitute an element of certainty in the 
rent-roll. The latter live in one village, and cultivate 
somewhat irregularly in another, generally in addition to 
land that they hold in their own village as resident oul- 
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tivators. These last are therefore, looked on asa precari- 
ous element in the village. The former are known as 
khud-kdsht, chhaparband, bashinda, dmm-kdsht, and under 
our rule the additional terms have grown up of maurdst, 
Aakddér and kadimi ; non-residents are known as péhikdsht 
asdmmts, in contradistinction to dmm-kdsht. In our older 
Provinces, resident and non-resident cultivators have 
alike acquired a right of occupancy, by a prescriptive 
possession of 12 years. In Oudh it was ascertained that 
cultivators were without rights during Native rule, and 
they have consequently not been recognized now. 

The following account of raiyats in different parts of 
India is summarized from an able paper by Sir W. Muir. 

In Madrus and Bombay, the normal state of the raiyat is 
to hold direct from the Crown. 

Coorg. The yanam or hereditary raiyat pays direct to 
Govt. at a light rate, but on condition that he shall not 
alienate or sublet the land, or even cultivate it otherwise 
than by his own house-hold or by his slaves. 

Coimbatore and south of Madras generally. The Nau- 
tumkar or Gour raiyat is recognized as the absolute pro- 
prietor of the soil. 

Tanjore, &e. The mirdsiddrs have.a transferable right 
of property in their holdings; and they have sub-tenants 
called Parakidis, who cultivate on their own stock, but 
are liable to be ousted. 

Malabar. The jganam tenure is a fee simple or heredi- 
tary right of possession, which can be leased or mort- 
gaged. The janamkdr assigns a portion of land to be 
fenced and stocked, in consideration of which the holding 
is enjoyed free of charge for 12 years. If resumed which 
is seldom done, compensation for improvements is given ; 
otherwise the tenure is maintained on easy terms. The 
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cuy kanum patum or a usufructuary tenure by labour, 
also prevails. 

Canara. The Mulguenies or proprietary tenants are 
divided into the nair mulgueny, or (high caste) tenure by 
ancient prescription, and the shud mulgueny, by pur- 
chase; chat/gueny is the tenant at will, from whom the 
landlords may get additional rent whenever there is a 
higher offer. 

Peddapiir and Cuttamir. A right is vested in the rai- 
yat which partakes more of what is termed in the south- 
ern Provinces the pashangary tenure, in which no sale of 
the right of ocoupancy is customary, than of the adhkart 
tenure, under which the right of occupancy is considered 
transferable, subject to the obligations annexed to the 
possession of it. . 

Tamil country. Under the mtrdsiddr there are non- 
proprietary tenants who are divided into oolcoody, or 
permanent, and paracoody, or temporary cultivators. The 
farmer has rented the same farm at a given rent (in 
money or grain) for several generations, and enjoys a 
right by prescription ; he cannot be ousted so long as he 
psys the rent, which cannot be raised. The tenure is 
hereditary and can be mortgaged, but not sold. The 
paracoody tenant has no privileges beyond the terms of 
his contract. Where there are no mirdsiddrs, the rgiyats 
are considered as ool paracoodies, holding from Govt. The 
pycary tenure is of two kinds, resident, where there is a 
continuing interest, and non-resident, where there is no 
such interest, and where the stranger is tempted by low 
rents. The tenure of the first of these is analogous to 
the copy-holder of England. It is hereditary by pre- 
scription, but they cannot alienate, for the right extends 
to the use of the soil only and not to the substance. 
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Mysore. There are the candayan and batdi tenures, 
both assessed at full rates, the former in money, the latter 
in kind, the pfoportion taken being one half theoretioal- 
ly, though supposed to be less in practice. Both are 
hereditary tenures subject to cultivating the land and 
paying the rent. 

It is further stated that in the Jamil country parryers, 
pullers and pullis, who are predial slaves and serfs 
under the Hindé land-owners, claim hereditary private 
landed property as the incident of their villenage, and 
that it is generally allowed to them and their descend- 
ants on proving former residence in the village. 

Bombay. Speaking generally there are in Bombay 
3 classes of raiyats, (1) mirdsddérs or landed proprietors 
possessed of watans, which are privileged holdings which 
command a price in proportion to the lightness of the 
assessment. Half the produce is the full Govt. rent of 
an ordinary cultivator. (2) Oopree or permanent tenants ; 
and (3) warwanda kurries, or temporary tenants. The 
Jirst of these can be traced to the remotest antiquity; it may 
be conferred by the heads of villages, and implies an here- 
ditary right, so long as the rent by village usuage is paid. 
The second, bating some privileges, is almost as valuable. 

Scinde. Every man in the south who holds a few acres 
from Govt., is called a zgaminddr. In the north there is 
admittedly a class of hereditary cultivators called marisi 
haris, who pay /apa to the zaminddr, over and above the 
Govt. assessment. 

Méiwa. We learn from Malcolm that there are 3 class- 
es of raiyats, (1) the janmi or watant kursan, (2) the 
sukhbdsi, (3) the pykdshtt. The first of these can sublet, 
and possess a title to the fields their forefathers cultivat- 
ed, which is never disputed so long as they pay the Govt. 
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share. The second are new settlers who at first have no 
immunities, but after 2 or 3 generations their descendants 
merge into the first class. The third are non-resident 
and have no rights beyond their contract. 

Nimar; cultivating occupancy resembles that of other 
Mahratta districts but is weaker, as in Oudh under 
Native rule; “the security of the ra‘yat was of a nega- 
tive character, if he is not well treated he moves off to 
an adjoining village under another farmer and cultivates 
there.”’ 

Meywar. The raiyat is proprietor of the soil. He com- 
pares his right to d#b grass which no vicissitudes can des- 
troy. He calls the land his Japota, the most emphatic 
phrase his language commands for patrimonial inherit- 
ance. S#apota is the ecatan and mirds of the Peninsula. 
The holder of a military vassal is called bhomia. The 
camatchi of Malabar is the bhomia of Rajasthan. 

Himalayan regions. Besides the proprietors we find 
the khuckurs with rights of occupancy so long as they 
pay the Govt. share of the revenue, and sirthans who 
hold on lease, but these last are few. 

Orissa. Here the ra‘yats are divided into (1) thdnee, 
who seldom hold under pafta or lease, and (2) pahee, who 
always do so. The ¢hdnees hold a hereditary non-trans- 
ferable right of occupancy, and their rent is usually res- 
tricted to that portion of the Govt. demand that remained 
due, when the pahee payments had already been appro- 
priated to its liquidation. 

Benares. The distinction is here drawn between resi- 
dent and non-resident rgiyats, that it was optional for the 
proprietor or farmer to allow the latter to continue to 
cultivate the land, while the former could not be disturbed 
so long as they paid the stipulated rent. 
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Sahdranpir. A right of occupancy prevails and the 
rent could not be raised above the customary rates, which 
on non-proprietary cultivations, were adjusted according 
to the different kinds of produce. 

Mordddbdd. Opinion is stated to be in favor of the 
power to oust, but in practice it was never exercised. 
Rents in kind were the rule; money rents the exception ; 
and the only real khud-kdsht raiyats were of the zaninddrs 
family, who could not be dispossessed. 

Bareily. On the expiration of a lease the landlord was 
generally considered free to let the land to whom he 
pleased ; but ordinarily it was let to the same tenant. 

Shdéhjehdnpir. Ifa higher rent be offered than a resi- 
dent raiyaz is willing to pay, he may be ousted. 

Mutird. By the ancient usage of the country it ap- 
pears the zaminddr has the undoubted right of dispossess- 
ing any rayat at the expiration of his lease, in the event 
of his refusing to pay what may be from local circum- 
stances, the real and just value of the land. 

Agra. The proprietor cannot dispossess any person 
having a right by inheritance in the soil, (shikmt proprie- 
tor). But with regard to those that have no other claim 
to the land than as a mere tenant, although they may pay 
their rent ever so regularly, the proprietor can dispossess 
them in favor of another person who may be willing to pay 
more. 

Mynpoory, Furrukhdbad and Etawah. A saminddr ap- 
pears to have the power to dispossess a resident or khud- 
hkdsht reiyat, who has regularly paid the customary rent 
for his lands, to make way for another person who may 
be willing to pay more. 

Bundelkhand. The cultivators are understood to be all 
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proprietors, and (apparently even if sold out), to have 
@ right of occupancy at customary rates. 

Cawnpir. The rgiyat is described as a tenant at will, 
cultivating from year to year. The risk of bad seasons 
would prevent his desiring a long lease, but popular opi- 
nion prevents exaction. Half the estimated produce of 
an average of years is the established principle of rent, 
leaving half for the support of the husbandman. 

Gorakhpur and Allahdbdd. As in Mynpoory, &c. 

Sir W. Muir sums up thus :—‘In some districts of the 
N. W. P. the tenant is said td have been at the will of 
the landlord, though he always held at customary rates 
and in practice was never ousted. More generally his 
position is thus defined, that he could be ousted, but only 
if he declined to pay rent equal to what was offered bond-fide 
by another. In one district the right of occupancy is 
asserted absolutely. In another, it is held that by cus- 
tom the raiyat might be ousted, if he refused to pay rent, 
‘according to the just value of the land’, that is the 
rent which the usage of the locality had established as 
just.” 

In the Faiz&ébf4d district an ordinary cultivator is equal 
to the tillage in an average manner of about one and 
three quarter acres of land in the year, and his quota 
towards the gross rental of the village, will be from 8 to 9 
Rupees. 

RAJBAHA, s. a canal distributary. 

RAKAM, «. writing, hand-writing, a mode of arithme- 
tical notation chiefly taken from the initials of the 
Arabic words denoting the numbers. Also manner, kind, 
method ; —stwdée, that which is in excess of a stipulated 
sum ; —karnd, to write. The rakam from 1 to 10,000 
as given below :— 
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& |Rakamor| Arabiowords | Persian Hindt 
& | Initial. indicated. synonym. | synonym. 
— = ae 

1 ee | Adda, ool Yok, Ek. 

2} Pes |Adaddn or Iendn,| po, Do. 
: whose ws) 

3} £. |Salasa, oi] Sch, Tin. 

44 su |drég, &)) Ohahdr, Chér 

5) a? = |Khamsa, mod! Pany, Pénch. 

6| «t |Sitta, bin | Shash, Chha 

7, 27 |Saba, satu! Taft, St. 

8|  L.  |Samdaa, OLS! Hasht, Ath. 

9 a) \|Tisa, sa] Voh, Nau. 
10, © |Ashar, y*2| Dah, Das. 
ll] w«J |Ahda,  Ashar,| Véedah, Gydrah.* 
12} = ([Lsnd, »  |Dodzdah, Bérah. 
13) == |Salasa, » |Scedah, Terah. 
144 = |Arba, » |Chahdrdah, \Chaudah. 
15) ——& |Khamsa, » |Panzdah, Pandrah. 
16 =< (|Sitta, » |Shdnedah, Solah. 

17| = |Sabe, » |Haftdah, Sattrah. 
18} =—~-& |Samdna, » |Hashtdah, or |Atthdrah, 

Hechdah, 

19) =—-& {|Tisa, » |Nozdah, Unnis. 
20, mec |Lshrin or Ishrin,| Bist, Bis. 
21| we J |Ahda wa Ishrin.| Bist o yck, Ekkis. 
22, = (Isnd, wa ue » 0 dO, Bais. 
23) = |Salasa, a » seh, Teta. 

24| =35 |drba, a 9» chahdr, |\Chaubis. 
25) =—S |Khamsa, ss 9 panj, |Pachchts. 


ee 





* Sometimes wrongly pronounced as Lgydra or E}dra. 
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Persian Hindi 
synonym. synonym. 


F 
5 -Rakam. | Arabic words. 
ee 





Sitta, wa Ishrin.| Bist 0 shash, | Chhabbis. 


26). === 
27| ws |Saba, es » Raft, Sattdis, 
28| = % |Samdna, - » hasht, |Atthdts. 
29) =H | Tisa, “ » noh, Untis. 
30, aw | Salasin, Si, Tés. 
31, ——wd | Ahda wa Salastn,| Si o yek, Ektis.* 
32) sae Cl dend, - » 40, Battés. 
33) =a |Salasa, PP » seh, Tentts. 
34, xt |drba, i » chahdr, |Chauntés. 
36| = |Khamea, ” » pang, Paintis, 
36) <= |Sitia, ‘5 » shash, |Chhattés, 
37| tos |Saba, a » raft, Saintés, 

} 88) = |Samdna, si » Aasht, |Artis, 
39| =m |Tisa, “ 9» nok, Untdlts, 
40} —sw |Arbain, Chehal, Chélis, 
41} —swd | Ahda wa Arbain,| Chehal o yek, |\Ektdiis, 
42) —=34 [Iend, < » 0, Baydlis. 
43) = |Salasa, ‘3 » seh, Tentélis. 
444 —3) |Aréba, 5 3» chahdr, |\Chauwdiis. 
45) == |Khamsa, 7 » panj, |Paintdlis. 
46) = = |Sitta, , »» shash, |Chhiydltes. 
47, —W (|Sabea, » raft, Saintdlts. 
oa — > | Samdna, as » hasht, |Artdlis. 
49, = | Tisa, te » noh, Unchds. 
50) —o |Khamsin, Pingjah, Pachas. 
§1) 0d |dhdawakhamsin.|Pinjéh o yek, |\Ekkdwan, 
oe w—@ ifLend, ot ss do, |Bdwan. 





* Bhatti. 
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Rakam. 


UUM TUM 


J 


LA 


La Uk Re Te Ue be {ke 


: Persian 
Arabio words. synonym. 


Salasa waKhamsin|Pinjah o seh, 


Arba, si »  chahdr, 
Khamsa, ” 1» pang, 
Sttta, ‘ »  shash, 
Sab a, 9 ” haft t, 
Samdna, ° 5, »  hasht, 
Tisa, ” 9 noh, 
Sittin, Shast, 

Ahda wa Sittin, |Shast o yek, 
Leng, 9 9» do, 
Salasa, . »  8eh, 
Arba, » chahdr, 
Ehamsa, ” 9» pany, 
Sitta, ‘5 »  Sshash, 
Saba, % » aft, 
Samdna, si »  hasht, 
Tisq, 99 9 noh, 
Sabain, Hastdd, 
Ahda wa Sabain,| Haftdd o yek, 
Isnd, 99 9 40, 
Salasa, ay » eh, 
Arbg, Pr » chahar, 
Khamea, 9 99 pa ng ’ 
Sitta, - » shash, 
Sabg, 9 » aft, 
Samdna, - 9» hasht, 
Tisg, a9 » woh, 


Samdnin, Hashtdd, 


Hindi 
synonym. 





Tirepan. 
Chanwan. 
Pachpan. 
Chhappan. 
Sattdéwan. 
Atthdwan. 


Tiresath. 
Chaunsath. 
Painsath, 
Chhiydsath, 
Sarsath. 
Arsath, 
Unhattar. 
Sattar. 
Ekhattar, 
Bahattar. 
Tihattar. 
Chauhattar 
Pachhattar. 
Chhihattar. 


sathattar. 
Athatiar. 
Ondsi. 
Assi. 
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Arba, », |Chahdr ,, Char 
Khamsa, » |Panj 4, Pénch 


33 


LZ] 
r ; eas 
5 Rakam, | Arabio words. ae Ri saa 
A. aaa eee a 
81) eet J | dhda wa Samdnin Hashtdd o yek, | Ekkést. 
82) —-2 [Tsnd, 5 9 40, Bayast. 
83] = |Salasa, 99 » seh, Tirdst. 
84) —xb | Arba, ‘i » chahdr, |\Chaurést. 
85| —, |Khamaa, 6 » pan,  |Pachdst. 
86 —— |Sitta, - » Shash,  Ohhiydst. 
87| —s |Saba, Pr » Aaft, Sattdést. 
88) —— |Samdna, _ » hasht, |Atthdst. 
89| —-z, | TZisa, - 99 noh, Nawasi. 
90) ws {Tisin, Nawad, , Nauree. 
91} sj |dhda wa Tistn, Nawad o yek, |\Ekkdnwe. 
92) —* Lend, + » 0, Bédnuwe. 
93) —™ |Salasa, 5 » 8eh, Tirdnwe. 
94, —# |Arbe, + 35 chahdr, 'Chaurdnwe, 
95| —* |Khamsa, 5 9 «=panj, Panchdnie. 
96) — ™ |Sitta, ‘5 » shash, |Chhiydnwe. 
97, — a (Sada, ‘ » Aaft, Satidnwe, 
98) ——™% |Samdna, - » Aasht, |Atthdnwe. 
99} —w |Tua, 3 » nok, \Minndnie, 
100 | |Meat, Sad or yek sad, Sau or ek san 
200 fl |Aleatan, Do sad, |Do sau. 
300 le |Salasa Meat, Seh - Tins, 
I 
yo 
600 yr = | Suéze, 3» |%hash ,, Chha ,, 

700 (L |Sabe, 9 aft sy Sat » 

800 {§ |Samdna, » |Hasht ,, Ath ,, 

i 


Tisa, » |Moh, 4, Nau ,, 
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Persian Hindi 


m 

"os 

an e 

E Rakam.| Arabic words. synonym. | synonym 
a 


























1000} guj |Alas, Yet Hazdr, |F& Hazdr. 
2000) Sey |Alfan, Do . Do “5 
3000; ge |Salasa Aldf, \Seh, PF in 45 
4000| ga |Arba, re Chahér ,, Chdr 4, 
5000 gi \Khamsa, ,, Pang sy Péneh ,, 
6000} Se |Sitta, % Shash ,, Chha 4, 
ru a2” |Saba, - Haft  ,, Sat ,, 
8000, ¢ ge |Samana, ,, Tasht ,, Ath 4, 
9000) ow {7Zisa, ys Noh is Nau yy 

10000| org_g |Ashara, ,, Dah v lias 45 

| Fame - Beet no ee eee Ba 

NOTE. 


This notation refers to Rupees, Bigahs and Mans. 
The termination,. .(Q_ ..) added to tens, distinguishes 
as QO av Rs. 50. 


Do. ene ae Do. 
as £<o Bigs. 
DOr 5364 ¢ eee Do. 


as € 9 Mans 50, 
After units ( ¢%.7= Bigah ) is placed to distinguish a Bigah, 
as shy -° 5 Bigahs. 
Ditto (ur = Man ) ditto ditto Mans. 
as. ,-6 5 Mans. 
Exception. But 1 Bigah and 2 Bigahs are expressed by 
ay and ogy respectively 

And 1 Man and 2 Mans do. weX: and QJ,ie do. 
Otherwise the figure means Rupees and is generally distin- 

guished by a mark (~ ): as. 


ee 
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Table of Chhatake. Table of Ands and their 


sub-divisions. 
bch.|Adhé ch. | he +] Pdo dnd or dabal| /— 
eT sn | dle 4 dah ,, po 
14 ,,|Derh Jia - 4|Paun ,, j= 
2 » a ch. or ddh jls Liz ,, or dnd. |7' 
0. 12|Sawd ,, aie 
2 e Dhié ch. | les 14|Derh ,, Va 
Lin ch. or paun | les 13|Paune do dne. j= 
pao. 2|Do 99 Vid 
4 ,|Pdo bhar. yt— 3| Tin - - 
4% ,,| 24 pdo ddh ch. | jlr-— 4| Char ‘6 i= 
5 | Sawd pdo. jla— 5| Pdnch 9 Vd 
54 ,,.| Hk pdo derh ch. | jlg@— - 6!/Chha ” /\ 
6 ,,|Derh pao. ss 7|Sdt e N 
7 4:|B& pao tin ch. | sles 8) Ath ‘5 Wi 
8 ,,| Aah ser. jt- 9! Nau i Vy 
9 4|4dh ser ch ch. | 4 10) Das 99 eae 
10 ,,|Dhdi pdo. WW, 1]l|Giydrah ,, va 
11 ,.)Paune tin pdo. | jlo, 12| Barah 5 pe 
12 ,.\Tin pdo. jie 13] Terah is ye 
13 ,,|Sardé tin pdo. | jet 14|\Chaudah ,, /\f 
14 ,.|Sdrhe tin pdo. | jis 15|Handrah ,, pe 
15 ,.1Ch. kam ser. jess 16| Solah - ys 


16... Ser. jts R.a.p. 
Le | 1-8) BK reepia ch parisd| pore 
or ndu dnd.| /— 
1-0-6; ,, ddh » | Me 
1-0-9} ,, paun 4, | ta 
1-1-0 9 ek 33 pane 


1-2-0} ,, do dine.) ye 





RAKAR, 8. a sterile soil ; this is the poorest of all the soils 
and has a large mixture of kankar in it. It is only pro- 
ductive when the rains are abundant, its cultivation being 
exclusively of the sharif crop. 





oat AA gee Se aes Auvinen iret pm 
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RAKBA, s. area, the lands comprised within the bounda- 
ries of a village measurement. 

RAKHAUNT, s. a grass preserve, also called rakh and 
rakhel. . 

RAKHWART, s. watch over crops. 

RAMAT, s. a begging expedition, the periodical visit of a 
Jakir to his jajmdns or constituents to receive his fees, 
hence the term ramte atit, a wandering pilgrim, which is 
especially applied to those who travel down one side of 
the Narbada and up the other, 

RAMBATAT, s. sharing crops equally between the land- 
lord and tenant. 

RAM-KOTALIA, «. a division of crops by which the land- 
lord trusts the tenant to give him what is fair as in the 
sight of God. 

RANDAK, gs. barren: partioularly applied to trees. 

RANG, s. color, paint, —rez, a dyer by profession, —sd3, a 
painter. 

RAPAR, s. barren plain. 

RAS, s. a heap of grain, also adoption, the ceremony of 
adoption. —daithdnd, yd lend, to adopt (a sun). 

RASAD, s. supplies on the line of march furnished by the 
zaminddérs, augmentation (of rent) —t jama, a demand 
progressively increasing. 

RASI, ¢. see nimaksdr. 

RASITD, s. a receipt, an acknowledgment. 

RASM, s. custom, usage, —?, customary, usual, —¢ kardo, 
the usage of karo, or the marriage of a widow with the 
brother of a deceased husband,-which especially obtains 
among the Jdts, Gijars, Ahtre, and other inferior tribes 
in the N. W. —rewd/. custom and usage. 

RATE, s. fortune, —chamaknf, to begin to prosper, to flou- 
rish. 
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RATIB, s. rations; the word is especially applied to the 
food daily given to dogs and elephants. 

RATTTYI, s. a weight or measure equal to 8 barley corns. 

RATUN, s. a second crop of sugar-cane from the same 
roots yielding almost as much as the first. 

RAUSLI, «. a fine light mouldy soil of the nature of dékar 
whieh see. 

RAWKX RAKHNA, 2. to allow, to countenance. 

RAWALYA, s. character, also chalan. 

RAZ, s. a secret, a mystery. —ddr, one who is privy to a 
crime, i.e. who knew of its perpetration and concealed it. 

RAZT-NAMA, s. deed of compromise, also rafa-ndma. 

REGAR, s. black soil. 

REH, s. also called sajji, a mineral alkali, impure carbonate 
of soda, used in making coarse glass called #dnch, and 
soap. Sleeman thus describes the process. ‘‘The earth 
is collected from the surface of the most barren spots and 
formed into small shallow round tanks, a yard in dia- 
meter. Water is then poured in, and the tank filled to 
the surface, with an additional supply of the earth, and 
smoothed over. This tank is then left exposed to the 
sun for two days, during the hottest and driest months of 
the year, March, April and May, and part of June, when 
the crust formed on the surface, is taken off. The pro- 
cess is repeated once, but in the second operation the 
tank is formed around and below by the debris of the 
first tank, which is filled to the surface after the water 
has been poured in, with the first crust obtained. The 
second crust is ealled the reha, which is carbonate or bi- 
carbonate of soda. This is formed into small cakes, 
which are baked to redness in an oven or crucible, to ex- 
pel the moisture and carbonic acid which they contain. 
They are then powdered to fine dust, which is placed in 
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another crucible, and fused to liquid glass, the reha con- 
taining in itself sufficient silica to form the coarse glass 
called £dnch, used in making bracelets Ko.”’ See nimaksdr. 

RET, s. sand, —/, sandy soil, (aleo Jd7% and bhir). 

hEWAJ-I-MULK, s. custom of the country, —i mukdém, 
local usage, also customary, —shuddmad, prescriptive usage. 

RIAYA, s. tenants, subjects; —? Inglistdn, British subjects. 

RIA YATY-PATTA, s. a lease granted to cultivators at a 
favored rate. 

RIBA, s. usury. 

RIHA KARNA, ». to release, to discharge, to acquit, riidi, 
discharge, release. 

RITIN or rain, s. mortgage, pledge, —ndma, deed of mort- 
gage, —sahth, a valid mortgage. 

RISHTA, s. relationship, kindred, also ndteddrt. 
lowing table 


The fol- 
of relationship will be found useful :— 


1 ree 
Lane a 

djt,.. 
c0 4 7 

Qjid SAS, w vee 


ajid sasur, ... 
QUPAl,.. weeee 
0 eee 
betd, sssues 
bett, .sseee 
bhdt, . cece 
bhdnjd, «ee. 
bhanji, 
bhatija, 4. 
bhatij damdd, 
bhatiyi, esoe@ 
buhin, .. sees 
bahin patoh, 

bahin damdd, 


a paternal grand father. 

a paternal grand mother. 
husband or wife’s grand mother. 
husband or wife’s grand father. 
wife, (in general terms ‘woman’). 
father. 

son. 

daughter. 

brother. 

sister’s son. 

sister’s daughter. 

nephew, (brother’s son). 
brother’s son-in-law( niece’s husband). 
niece, (brother’s daughter). 
sister. 

sister’s son’s wife. 

Bister’s daughter’s husband. 
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bahnot, se. 
bhaujdt, ss. 
Chacha, e+ 
chdchi, ..e. 
AEWAr,. woes 
dewrdnt, .... 
ddimdd, .... 
Adyd, coves 
Jeth, cscees 
gethdnt, ws... 
jeth-sdri, .. 
JOP, secces 
Khdld, veces 
Khali, . wees 
Khasam, ..e- 
kokd, weeees 
mdmd, «sees 
MAM. «sees 
ee eee 
mausé, 
INAUSI,. wcece 
mausid sds,.. 


mausia sasur, 
mamid sds,.. 
mamid sasur, 
MAMSAP, « oo 
NANG, wecses 
nant, .ccace 
manta 8d8, .. 
nanid sasur, 

nandot, wee 
nanad, 
NAWASA, soe 
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a brother-in-law or sister’s husband. 
a brother’s wife. 

uncle, (father’s brother). 

aunt, (wife of ditto). 

husband’s younger brother. 
husband’s younger brother’s wife. 
son-in-law. 

husband of wet nurse. 

husband’s elder brother. 

wife of ditto. 

wife’s elder sister. 

wife. 

mother’s sister. 

mother’s sister’s husband. 

husband. 

foster brother. 

mother’s brother. 

mother’s brother’s wife. 

mother. 

mother’s sister’s husband. 

mother’s sister. 

husband’s or wife’s mother’s sister. [band. 
husband’s or wife’s mother’s sister’s hus- 
husband’s or ditto ditto, brother’s wife. 
ditto ditto, brother. 

mother’s brother’s brother-in-law. 
mother’s father. 

mother’s mother. 

husband or wife’s mother’s mother. 
ditto ditto, father. 

husband’s sister’s husband. 
husband’s sister. 

daughter’s son. 


NAWESt, 2.0. 
phipha, .... 
phipht, .... 
phuphud sés, 

phuphudsasur, 
potd, . 
pott, cccuce 
pardadd, .. 
pardadt, we. 


parndnd, .. 
parndnt,.... 
Shld, ocean 
salt, . 
samdht, wves 
samdhin,. «ee 
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daughter’s daughter. 

husband of father’s sister. 

sister of father. 

husband or wife’s father’s sister. 
ditto, ditto, ditto, husband. 

son’s son. 

son’s daughter. 

father’s grand father. 

father’s grand mother. 

mother’s grand father. 

mother’s grand mother. 
brother-in-law, (2.e. brother of the wife). 
sister-in-law. (i.e. sister of the wife). 
son’s or daughter’s father-in-law. 
son’s or daughter’s mother-in-law. 


sarhaj, ....« wife of wife’s brother. 
sdrnt,...... husband of the wife’s sister. 
sas, eeeseenevose mother-in-law. 


sasur,...... father-in-law, (7.¢. father of wife). 

RISHWAT SITANYD, s. the act of taking bribes. —ba abr 
o taaddi, extortion. 

RITKAT, s. the contrary of chakkat, which see. 

RIT LIYAKATY, s. capacity of soil. 

RIZKA, s. lucern grass. 

ROKAR, s. cash, ready money, —dahi, a cash book. 

ROKNA, eo. to prevent, to prohibit, to interrupt, to detain. 

ROMPNA, ». to plant, to transplant. 

ROTIYA, s. a domestic servant who gets food in lieu of 
wages. 

ROZINA, s. daily allowance, a pension in Heu of resumed 
lands, maintenance. 

ROZNAMCHA, «. a diary, a daily account book, 

RUBA, s. the fourth of any thing. 
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RUBKARY, s. a written proceeding or record. 

RU’DAD, s. proceeding, an occurrence, narrative, account 
of circumstances. 

RU’, s. cotton. See also pumba, semal, kapds. 

RUJ VU, s. bringing into court as a suit. 

RUKHSAT, s. leave. —ridéyati, privilege leave. 

RUKKA, s. a letter, note, an epistle. 

RUNDHNA, v. to fence. 

RU POSH HONA, c. to abscond, riéposhi, absconding, hid- 
ing. 

RUSU'M, s. office fees, a cess. —?¢ patwdri, fees of the pat- 
wrt. —t kiriud karam, funeral ceremonies. —i mazhab, 
religious observations. 


S. 


SABIK, ad. formerly. 

SABRE, s. a house breaking instrument. 

SABT KARNA, vc. to inscribe, to subscribe, to write. 

SABU'T, s. proof, evidence, —ba dehi, prima facie evidence. 
—igurm, proof of guilt. —sdrt, sufficient proof. —karina, 
circumstantial evidence. —zcdidi, corroborative evidence. 
—tardidi, contradictory evidence. —sarih, direct proof or 
evidence ; sdbit, proved, established, confirmed, fixed. 

SADAKAT, s. authenticity, truth, sincerity, veracity. 

SADAR, s. the chief, the head quarters. —jama, the 
net Govt. demand. —mdlguzdr, the chief of the com- 
munity who engages for the payment of the Govt. 
revenue. 

SADARTH-BIRT, s. a confirmatory bir¢ deed given in 
recognition of a previous dir¢ tenure. 

SADDAKHLA, s. interest formerly paid on bonds given 
to the Treasurer for revenue paid in arrear. 

SAD-DUI, s. two per cent. Major Macandrew records of 
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this term. “Mr. Carnegy says it was a deduction from 
the gama of Todar Mall, allowed on account of the kdntin- 
go's wages, and this is consistent with the nature of this 
charge ultimately, as it was commuted into rent-free land 
which undoubtedly, under Native rule, was a charge 
on the State. The Kdniingos of Rae Bareli, however, 
unanimously declare that it was a cess in addition to the 
jama, and not a deduction from it. There is nothing 
impossible in this, as from the time the Govt. of Oudh 
became hereditary, Todar Mall’s limit appears to have 
been exceeded in the Govt. demand, and there was plenty 
of margin to admit of the Govt. allowing the Kéningos 
tankhwéhi ndnkar.” 

SAFAT, s. purity, without stain, (witnesses for the defence 
are called gawdhan i safai). 

SAFHA, s. a page. 

SAFINA, s. subpoena. 

SAFT NAMEH, s. a testimonial given by the defendant 
upon the final settlement of a cause, that the matter in 
dispute has been cleared up or settled. 

SAGU'N or shugin, s. an omen; natives are superstitious in 
regard to commencing any work, and consult astrologers 
on all occasions as to the auspicious moment (sdi?,) for be- 
ginning it. The early omens are closely watched. The 
following are favorable omens (nek sagun), when accident- 
ly met with, viz: fish, curdled milk, full water pots, the 
sdras, a pair of Brdhmini ducks, doves, &c., and the jay at 
the commencement of the rent collecting season. The 
following are the reverse of lucky (asgén or bad sagtin); a 
one eyed person, an empty water pot, a kahdr without a 
load, foxes, jackals, hares, and crows. The first payment 
of the year, (generally by a low caste man), the first 
ploughings, and the first sowings, invariably regulated 
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by astrologers, are all called sagén, and are followed by 
festivities. 

SAHASR, s. a thousand, sau kt hdni, sahasr bakhdéni, when 
a hundred is lost, a thousand is stated. 

SAHTH, a. accurate, correct, just, entire, certain, proper, 
right, sound. —wz/-ak/, sane, in a sound state of mind. 
—ul-nasl, legitimate. 

SBAHL, a. easy, not difficult, simple. 

SAHN, s. the court-yard of a house. 

SAILO, s. error, mistake, fault. 

SAIL, s. an applicant, a petitioner, also darkhwdst kunanda. 

SAILAB, s. land subject to annual inundation from being 
situated on the banks of rivers and swamps. 

SAJHA, s. partnership, association. 

SAJJADEH-NISHIN, s. sitting on a praying carpet. 
The supervisor of a religious endowment. 

SAJ WANA, »v. to cause to be ornamented or arranged. 

SAKARNA, v. to accept (a bill). 

SAL or san, s. a year; —dyanda, next or ensuing year, 
—békiddri, a year of default, a year in which default 
occurs ; —gtsashta, last year; — hisdbi, official year. 
Sdiydna, annual, an annuity. Sdlina, year by year. 

SALAH, «. advice, counsel. 

SALAHTYAT, s. a report of an occurence, virtue, peace, 
integrity. 

SALIS, s. arbitrator. Sdlist, arbitration. 

SAMAAT, s. cognizance, hearing ; —éarnd, to listen, to 
hear, to entertain. 

SAMAN.-I-JANG, s. ammunition, arms, &e. 
SAMANODAKA, s. a kinsman, who is connected by obla- 
tions af water only, to the manes of common ancestors. 
SAMBAT, s. year, an era. The following are the principal 

eras prevalent in India :— 
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(1) Anno domint,........ From the birth of Jesus Christ. 

(2) Sambat or Hindi Sdi,.. From the accession of Bikrama 
Jit to the throne. 

(8) Hirt, ...ee0eeeeee From the flight of Muham- 
mad from Mecca to Madina, 
which happened on the 15th 
of July, A. D. 622. 

(4) Fusit,.....eeeeeee.. A Muhammadan harvest era; 
its origin is variously stated. 

(5) Bangla,.....see0.-. The era prevalent in Bengal, 
which commences in Baisékh, 

(6) Vildett,...seeeee0.- The prevalent era in Orissa, 
which begins in Audr. 

(7) Sdkd or Sékdbda,.... From the time of Sdlirdhan 78 
A.D. This era is prevalent 
in the Deccan and is not used 
in U. India. 

SAMEDASTKHATT, s. an entry made in the books of a 
firm by a party having an account with the firm, in his 
own hand-writing; or his signature to an entry made by 
the firm in acknowledgment of the truth of the entry. 
A signature to an account in acknowledgment of its set- 
tlement. 

SANAD, s. a certificate, a grant, a patent; the title-deed 
of the estate of a tallukddr, given to him by the British 
Govt.; the word also means a title given by competent 
authority ; —mudfi, a rent-free grant. Pl. asndd. 

SANGIN, a. serious, heavy; —jama, a heavy assessment 
of the revenue. 

SANT, a. second, —w/-hdl, at a subsequent period. 

SANNYASI, s. a religious mendicant. The last of the four 

_ Btates of a Brahman, being an ascetic, who, renouncing 
all worldy affections and possessions, becomes legally dead. 
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SAN WAK, s. a common system of bondage in the Trans- 
Gogra, districts under which ploughmen receive loans the 
interest of which they repay in labour. The ploughman 
cannot break the compact till the principal is repaid. 
For his support he receives a sixth of the grain called 
(hata,} which he is instrumental in growing, and a 
blanket to wear. The ploughman’s wife is also employed 
in such menial offices as grinding grain, husking rice, 
feeding animals, &c., and receives for her trouble the 
huskings, bran, &c., and a dhott. 

Under the Native Govt. the responsibility on account 
of sdénwak loans was hereditary, and the son had to serve 
out or repay the loans taken by his father. Ifthe plough- 
man went off and took other service, the new master had 
to make good the loan to the old one or restore the 
ploughman. Under British rule the son is only respon- 
sible for the father to the extent of the property inherited 
from him, and decrees are now only given against the 
borrower himself for the money due, and not against his 
new master. It is an incident of this arrangement that 
the proprietor has to feed the ploughman from the begin- 
ning of Asdérh, and the feeding account is squared after the 
kharif and rabi harvests, when the grain eaten plus 25 p. ¢. 
as interest, is deducted from the ploughman’s share of 
one-sixth of the crop. Ifthe grain eaten is in excess of 
the sixth, the difference is valued, and the amount added 
to the original sdnwak loan, or aseparate bond for the new 
debt is written. Ifthe grain eaten is less than the sixth, 
the surplus grain is handed over to the ploughman. 

SAPINDA, s. connected by offerings of the Pinda or fune- 
ral cake. All who are sapindas to the same deceased are 
sapindas to each other. 

SARAF or sarrdf, s. a banker, a money changer. Sarrdfi 
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the place where bankers transact their business, a bank, 
a banker’s shop. 

SARANJAM, s. apparatus, goods, materials, accomplish- 
ments, conclusion, end, lands allotted to the military. 
SARAWGY, s. these are bankers and dealers. The name 
is derived from Sarowka Sanskrit for a Jain or Budhist. 
The name literally means a bearer and indicates a purely 
religious distinction, and it does not imply a difference of 
race. ‘These are also called serap, serab, serak and oswél. 

SARGUROH, s. the chief ringleader, or principal. 

SARHADD, s. boundary, frontier, confines, limit, also hadd 
and siwdand. 

SAR-I-DEHI, s. 1 or 2 rupees at each harvest, a right 
conceded to the local chieftain in each village in his par- 
gana or rdj. 

SARIH, a. apparent, palpable, evident. 

SAR-I-IJLAS, s. in open court. 

SARISHTA, s. establishment, office, department. 

SARKA, s. theft, —dzabr, robbery. 

SARKAR or sirkdr, s. a sub-division of a s#ba, the Govt. 
the chief local authority, a term of address to a superior. 
In Bengal this title is much used by Europeans to 
designate the Hindi writer and accountant employed by 
themselves or in the public offices. 

SARK ASHI, s. contumacy, disobedience, mutiny, insurrec- 
tion, rebellion. 

SARKHAT, s. a receipt given to an asdmi, an agreement 
with a servant or householder. 

SARPANCH, s. an umpire. 

SARPAT or senthd, s. the sarpat grass (saccharum proce- 
rum) is abundant throughout U. India. It delights in 
a light sandy soil and attains to considerable height in 
the cold weather. When in fuli flower in the month of. 
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November, it is highly ornamental. The uses to which 
this grass is put are numerous, and it forms where grown 
to any extent, a really valuable property. Each plant 
possesses four separate parts, each part being known by a 
distinctive name, and applied to a different use. The 
leaf or blade is called sarpat, and is used for thatching. 
The lower and thicker portion of the stem is styled sen- 
thé, and goes to make the open screens known as chicks, 
and the low stools or mondhas so much affected by the 
natives. It is also employed in the roofing of pdn gard- 
ens. The upper and tapering portion of the stem for 
about three feet or so, is encased within three wrappers or 
sheaths. This goes by the name of sirki, and comes into 
use in the manufacture of winnowing fans, sieves and for 
the coverings of carts in the rainy season. Thé wrappers 
or sheaths are called minj, and of these when thoroughly 
dried and beaten out, twine and matting are extensively 
prepared. Juastly the flower even comes into play, being 
tied into bunches and figuring as the domestic broom. 

SARSART or sardsari, s. summary or rent suits used for- 
merly to be so called. 

SARSHIKAN, s. charitable grants by zamtndérs. Lands 
held rent-free by virtue of sanads conferred by dmils, chau- 
dharis and other revenue officers under the Muhammadan 
Govt., by which the ame at which they were formerly rated 
was transferred to certain other lands, in addition to the 
amount of assessment previously fixed upon the latter. 

SARWAR, s. dealers in red lead. 

SARZAMITN, s. empire, region, on the spot. 

SATHY, s. companion, partner. 

SATHURY, s. refuse, straw; aleo called gathurt jangrd, &o. 

SATT or satti, s. a virtuous woman. A widow who burns 
herself with her husband’s corpse. 
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SAUNPNA, ». to deliver over, to commit to one’s charge; 
to give or consign. 

SAWAB, s. the future reward of virtue; with a view of 
obtaining it, wells are dug and trees planted. A virtuous 
action. 

SAWAL, s. a petition, hence —khdnt, to receive petitions, 
also a question. 

SAYABAN, s. a verandah. 

SAYAR or sid, s. collections on account of spontaneous 
products such as the piscatory of tanks, the gums of trees, 
the fruits of the forest, wax, lac, &o., all coming under 
the common denomination of jalkar, phalkar and bankar, 
and seldom assessed by Govt. to the revenue, unless they 
come to be of considerable value. Under the Native sys- 
tem the dbkdrt and nimaksdr, (q.v.) were important items 
of séyar revenue. 

SAZA, s. punishment, —i jismdni, also —i tdzidna, corporal 
punishment, —i kaid, imprisonment, —? maut, death. 

SAZAWAL, s. a revenue officer or agent, also sarbardhkdr. 

SAAISH, s. collusion, combination, confederacy. 

SEHADDA, s. the platform or mark where the boundaries 
of three villages join at the same spot. It is made of 
masonry to distinguish it from the common dhiét, or 
earthen mark. 

SENTHA, s. see sarpat, 

SEKOTA, s. see dékra. (nial. 

SHAGIRD-PESHA, s. domestic servants, a servant, a me- 

SHAHADAT, s. evidence, testimony. 

SHAHID, s. a Muhammadan martyr, —gunj, the burial 
place of martyrs. 

SHAHNA, s. a watchman, a crop watcher. 

SHAT, s. a thing, an object. 


SHAJRA, s. the field map. Each'field in the village is 
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shewn in it, and all waste land culturable and barren, 
the site of the habitations, tanks, wells, roads, &c. The 
fields are numbered to correspond with the field register 
(Zhasra) numbers, where the particulars of each field are 
to be found. Shajra nasab, a tabular statement in which 
Mr. HE. Prinsep has succeeded with manifest advantage, 
in uniting the ordinary pedigree table of a community 
of proprietors, with the Ahewat or register of coparcenary 
responsibility. ‘The system has been thus described by 
the officer named. ‘ The great result is, that we have in 
one glance every thing we want to have, asto rights and 
tenures, and customs arising out of property, and we can 
defy executive establishments to go wrong if they adopt 
this simple plan. We do not go and place on record the 
whole of the traditional pedigree, eg. that part of it 
which is lost in obscurity and doubt, but we confine our- 
selves to so much only as is known in the village, and 
acted upon by the parties who represent existing holdings. 
In doing this the objection of encouraging dormant 
rights is practically removed. The following facts will 
show how simple and effective the system is. (1.) All 
disputes in 6,000 villages have been thus disposed of. 
The patwdri keeps one copy of the shajra nasab, the De- 
puty Commissioner another, and a third is in the village 
office. (2) It is this publicity in the village that makes 
the people (especially the headmen), careful to avoid deceit. 
(3.) Five verifications at least are made of the entries in 
the return. (4.) Ascertained results have led to the adop- 
tion of the practice throughout the Panjab. (5.) Govt. 
officials at first dislike and oppose the reform, eventually 
they change their minds and like the system.”’ 

SHANKALAP, s. the alienation of any kind of property 
to a Brdhman. 
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The shankalap and birt tenures of the Faiz&baéd district 
have been thus officially described by the author. Shan- 
kalap tenures, having reference to the terms on which 
they are held, are of two kinds, rent-free and low 
rented. The first of these are in all respects assignments, 
and they are in some parganas designated by Hindés as 
mudfis, and in others as shankalaps. Muhammadans as 
an invariable rule apply the former name. These shan- 
kalap or mudft tenures extend generally to fields or patch- 
es of land only, and rarely to whole villages or specific 
portions of villages. 

A. The rent paying shankalap is of two kinds: (i) that 
which has been acquired by purchase (dam&us), and (ii) 
that which was given by favor (4usdam, or a8 it is more 
commonly called, kushast). The following details apply 
to both kinds. (1) The land given was nearly always 
(a) either absolute waste, or (b) if was in a backward 
state of agriculture, or (c) it was partly of the one sort 
and partly of the other. Irrigated and manured land 
was rarely if ever given, so that the objects it will be 
observed, which the owner had in view in making such 
grants, were first (and occasionally), the acquisition of 
money, and second (and invariably), the improvement of 
his land. — (2) Some portion of the land thus granted was 
left unassessed on account of groves, habitations, and 
roads; and was on this account usually called adand, 
which is synonymous with mudé/i, but this abatement was 
only made in the most paltry grants. The rest of the 
land was subject to rent. In regard to the unassessed 
portion, it was within the discretion of the holder to ap- 
ply it to any or to all of the three purposes indicated. 
The right and tenure of the holder extended alike to the 
assessed and to the unassessed portions of the land. (3) The 
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rent was nearly always progressive and reached the maxi- 
mum sum after the third year. In rare instances the full 
rent was charged from the first. The rent which was 
known as barbasti, was arranged at so much per digah 
(b:ghoti), and rarely with reference to the entire holding 
(bilmukia). (4) These tenures were invariably arranged 
under writing, the deed being styled a patta. The deeds 
nearly always set forth that the rent was fixed in perpe- 
tuity, but in practice this was seldom attended to, and 
when it was raised, the increase was added under the 
denomination of abwdéb. In these enhancements favor 
was still shown as compared with common cultivators, 
and the tenure itself was not supposed to be impaired by 
the enhancement. (5) Resumption of tenure may have 
been the exception, but it certainly was not the rule. If 
however, the rent was not paid, dispossession followed. 
On the following points shankalaps by purchase and by 
favor differed. (1) In the purchased tenures the purchase 
money was arranged either at a lump-sum or at so much 
per bigah, and it was denominated dytki. In the other 
tenure there was no purchase money. (2) The purchased 
tenure was given to all castes alike including the lowest 
orders. The other was conferred on such people only, as 
Bréhmans, Bairdgis, Goshdins, &. (3) The purchased 
tenure was heritable, and with the superior’s permission 
previously obtained, transferable also. Exceptional in- 
stances of portions of these holdings being mortgaged 
under permission, are known, but the mortgagor remain- 
ed answerable to the superior for the entire holding. The 
tenure by favor was heritable but not transferable. (4) As 
a rule the rent of the purchased tenure was lower than 
that of the unpurchased, both being again lower than 
those of ordinary cultivators. 
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B. Muéft properly so called, and rent-free 
were also of two kinds, (1) those that were given in con- 
nexion with religious ceremonies, which are called by the 
Hindts, Krishndérpan ; and (2) those given as remuneration 
to retainers spiritual and temporal. The first of these 
were given to such holy men, as Srdhmans and Batrdgis 
amongst the Hinds, and Saiyads and Fukirs amongst 
Muhammadans, and in the latter case, as already stated, 
they were styled mudfts. The second kind were given to 
others of the respectable castes (shar7f.) as well, and were 
in all respects the same as jdgivs. ‘The first of these or 
religious tenures proper, used to be conferred, generally 
in writing, but also sometimes verbally, and in perpetuity, 
and they were respected alike by the grantor, his heirs, and 
by those who replaced him omthem in the management. 
On emergencies, as when an extortionate Ndzim rack- 
rented an estate, the owner would for the time assess these 
favored holdings, but the rent generally ceased with the 
pressure. Instances are known in which the subsequent 
ownere resumed the favorable holdings granted by their 
predecessors, but they are rare. This sacred tenure was 
heritable but not transferable, but mortgages were some 
times surreptitiously effected. As amatter of fact it may 
without hesitation be said that the secular tenures of 
shankalap and birt, and the sacred tenures of shankalap- 
kushast and birt-bishonprit, are in the Faiz&bAéd district, 
convertible terms. See also dirt, mehmdn and barbasti. 

The following enquiry relates to the Attrowla Jdirts, 
in Gonda. ‘The real issues between the contending 
parties are, (1) does the grant of dirt tenures in whole 
villages in consideration of a money payment received, 
amount to an absolute sale of all rights or not? (2) Is 
the dja of Attrowla entitled to a decree for over-pro- 
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prietary right in those dirt villages of which he held 
leases within limitations. 

‘‘No mistake can be greater than to suppose that the 
creation of a diré tenure is an absulute gale of all rights. 
A dirtia acquired by purchase no other position than that 
of an under-proprietor, and as such he was entitled to 
such portion of profits as was left to him bythe tgllukddr 
under the agreement. The intention of the contracting 
parties must be judged by the terms of their written 
contracts. These clearly show to the unbiased mind that 
the tenure transferred is no more than a subordinate in- 
terest, the restrictions and limitations under which it was 
granted are perfectly apparent, and the profits left to the 
birtia are so unmistakeably defined that no question can 
ever arise regarding them. The management of the vil- 
lage granted in dirt tenure is no doubt transferred to the 
birtia, but he is under the terms of the contract, to hold 
it in subordination to the ¢a/lukdér, and as regards the 
enjoyment of profits, he must abide by the conditions of 
the original contract, unless by prescription, the birtia 
acquired an independent position, or throughout limita- 
tions, the conditions were departed from. 

‘* The profits reserved to the drttia were sometimes 10, 
and at other times 25 per cent of the gross rental, subject 
to the payment of the Govt. revenue. My meaning will 
best be explained by giving an explanation of the ex- 
pressions wd sarkér and pot or mahsil hdkimt. The 
simple and ordinarily accepted meaning of these terms 
has been complicated by the expositions of the able con- 
tending officers, I understand the real meaning of these 
expressions to be as follows: Md/ sarkér means no more 
than the gross rental, in other words the rent or share of 
produce which the landowner receives from the culti- 
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vator. This definition will probably be accepted by 
every officer who has had even a limited experience in re- 
venue matters. When the division of crops between land~- 
lord and tenant is periodically made, the expressions ‘this 
is hak jotdé,’ and ‘that is Aak sarkdr or mal sarkér’ are in 
constant use. The reason why the expression mdi sarkér 
is in constant use is this. Every body knows that it was 
the theory of the Native Govt. that the gross rental all 
belonged to the State, and that it was ordinarily collected 
through an intermediate person who might be a ta/iukddr, 
@ zamindar, or a farmer, to whom certain defined privile- 
ges and perquisites were allowed for his trouble. The 
gross rental was, and has therefore been called, md/ sarkdr, 
that which the Govt. took through its recognized medium. 
But it always has been and ever will be a very difficult 
problem correctly to ascertain the rental assets or gross 
rental of an estate, when a third party who has an object 
in concealing them, makes the collections. It followed 
that the sum which actually went into the Govt. coffers, 
depended entirely upon the estimate made by the officers 
of Govt., and there Was usually but little connexion be- 
tween it and the actual assets of an estate. On the one 
hand the proprietor was trying his best to conceal the 
assets; on the other the Govt. officer was doing all he 
knew to get data on which to base an estimate. The 
practical result generally was that the Govt. assessment 
fell far short of the real gross rental, and the instances 
were rare in which that rental was exceeded. Whatever 
sum was thus assessed as the Govt. demand, was pot or 
makstl hdkimt. 

Now it must be borne in mind that the creation of a 
birt tenure was a mere private contract to which Govt. 
was no party. The proprietor or tgllukdér who created 
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such a.tenure, could not alienate the Govt. demand; he 
at the same time knew perfectly well that ordinarily the 
assessed Govt. revenue left a very considerable margin 
of profits. Whenever therefore, he created a dirt tenure, 
he authorized the dirtia to cultivate for himself or to get 
others to cultivate, and to enjoy as the profits of his labour, 
10 or 25 per cent, (hak dahyuk or chahdrum,) as the case 
might be, of the gross rental (md/ sarkér,) subject to the 
payment of Govt. revenue, (pot or mahsil sarkdr). The 
principle of proportion was accepted for the prevention 
of subsequent disputes, because the Govt. revenue was 
not fixed and determined for any given number of years, 
but varied and fluctuated from year to year. Under the 
above system if the assessed Govt. demand was Rs. 60, 
and the gross rental Rs. 100, the birtia used to get 10/ or 
25/ according to the terms of his contract, and the pro- 
prietor 30/ or 15/ as the case might be, the rest, Rs. 60, 
went into the Govt. treasury. But if the Govt. revenue 
happened to be pitched so high as Rs. 75, and the birtia 
under his contract was entitled to a fourth, then the 
unfortunate proprietor was without any share of the gross 
rental of that year. Again, if the Govt. revenue in 
another year was assumed at 80/, not only would the 
proprietor not get anything, but the birtia who under 
his private contract might be entitled to 25/, would only 
get 20/ that year. These remarks have I trust demons- 
trated that a transfer by dirt did not in practice amount 
to an absolute sale, and when for any reason the Govt. 
assessment was fixed low. the superior proprietor at once 
assumed his share of the profits, in accordance with the 
terms of the private contract. 

It is of the utmost importance in this class of cases to 
ascertain what the custom was when dirtias held in sub- 
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ordination to the proprietor, or independently of him, 
in respect to the enjoyment of such dues as rdéhddrf, parjot, 
dbkéri, nimaksdr, sdyar, &co. The possession of these dues 
used to be much coveted and they were allowed to 
proprietors and under-proprietors alone, they in fact con- 
stituted the most valuable part of the property so far as 
the owner was concerned. 

SHARA, s. the Muhammadan law. 

SHARAH, s. explanation, commentary, description, rate, 
allowance. 

SHARARAT-NXDEHANDAGI, s. contumacious refusal 
to pay. [ term. 

SHART, s. engagement, condition, stipulation, proviso, 

SHIBEH-I-KAWY, s. violent presumption. 

SHIKAST PAIWAST, s. lterally broken and joined. Al- 
luvial land properly so called. 

SHIKMYI, s. see asdmi, one who cultivates the land of and 
pays rent to another asdmi; subordinate ; a sub-lease. 

SHINPRIT, s. a gift to a class of faqgirs. 

SHIRAKAT-NAMA, s. a deed of partnership. 

SHIRI, s. land cultivated for Govt., the cultivator being 
paid in produce: sometimes he receives wages. 

SHIRKAT, s. accessary-ship, also partnership. 

SHISHAM or Sisi, s. the dalbergia sissoo. 

SHIWALA, s. a Hindé temple. 

SHORA, s. see nimaksér. 

SHOR-ZAMIN, «. barren land. 

SHRADH, s. funeral obsequies. The shrddh chiefly con- 
sists in offering cakes (called pinda), water, &c., before a 
sacrificial fire, in honor of deceased ancestors, both imme- 
diately after their death and at particular periods subse- 
quently. 

SHUDKAR, «. a rough estimate made on the spot of the 
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rental value of the standing crop on a field or estate. In 
this rough way assessments used alone to be made under 
Native rule. 

SHUMAR, «. counting, numbering, computing, reckoning, 
—i edéd, numeration table. The indi numeration table 
is given below: 

Mahd sankh, ...ccceseecese 12845678901234567890 
Dah sankhan, ..cesecceeeee. 1234567890123456789 
Sankhan, .ccccvreccessccecese 1238456789012345678 
Dah padman, ..ceveoseeeees 123845678901284567 
Padman, .ccccseceseccseceee 1284567890123456 
Dah nilan, cesececceevseecees 128456789012345 
Nilan, ccccccccsccsssvcseee 12345678901234 

Dah kharban, .ceseccceseeee 1234567890123 
Fiharban, ..ccccrccceccesese 123456789012 

Dah arban, .ccccccesceeeeee 12845678901 

Arban, .cecccceseevccesessesns 1234567890 

Dah kroran, cccccveseeeeese 128456789 

ELrOran, wccccccceseseeeese 12845678 

Dah lakhan,. .cccsesccsscece 1284567 

Lakhan, weccccccsccseseese 123456 


Dah sahsan, .ccevesacseseseee 12345 
Sahsan, *s*eeX ee eseeseaetenannaeseneeeods 6 1234 
Saian, @eeeoeeaeseneeseanesds ee 088 @ 6 8 @ © 123 


Dah san or dahdi, ......e0008. 12 
Hikan or ekdt, cc ccc ccecsceee Ll 

SIFARISH, s. recommendation. 

SIGA, s. department, line, —dér, synonimous with kéningo. 

SIHAT, s. correctness, accuracy. 

SIJIL, s. a judicial proceeding of the King of Qudh’s 
Court, similar to the final rébkdr of the British Courta, 
which is respeoted in our Courts, unless it be proved that 
it was improperly obtained. 
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SIKKA, s. coin, —chalté or rawdén, current coin, ghtisé —, 
rubbed coin ; —sani, coining, —éalab, base coin. The 
coinage of Akbar’s time is thus abstracted from E. Tho- 
mas’s Pathén Kings. 

Gold, No. 1. Sthansah 101 tolahs 9 mdshas and 7 rat- 
tis==100 Lidl galdlt mohars at 10 rupees each=1000 ru- 
pees or 40,000 déms. No. 2. Smailer variety of No. 1. 
91. 8. 0.=100 round mohars at 11 mdshas of gold 
or 9 rupees each=900 rupees or 36,000 déms. No. 3. 
Rahas,=} of No. 1. or 2. as their individual contents 
may indicate. No. 4. Aimah=t of No. 1. No. 5. Binsat 
=} of No. 1. Similar coins officially declared of the low- 
er values of 3, 3, 4 and 3{ of No. 1. No. 6. Chahdr gosha, 
(i.e. square) 3-0-54=30 rupees, stated to be 35 of No. 1. 
but seemingly nearer 3. No.7. Chugai, 2.9.0=3 round 
mohars (see No. 10.) at 9 rupees each=27 rupees. Re- 
corded as 7, but more likely gg of No. 2. No. 8. Léhi 
1-2-42=12 rupees. No. 9. Aftddi, 0-12-12=10 rupees. 
The square Ld/ jaldli is stated to be identical in weight 
and value. (The standard equivalent of 400 déms). 
No. 9a. Ldi galdlt, (old) 1-0-12=400 ddme or 10 rupees. 
The extra weight beyond that allowed in the new ooin. 
No. 9. is probably due to the lower degree of fineness of 
the gold (also called under other forms Mehrdbi and Mdéi- 
nt), which was confessedly less pure, quoad its metal, than 
the new coins issued from Akbar’s better organized mints. 
No. 10. Adil gutkah, 0-11-0=9 rupees, also known as the 
ordinary round mohar, in value 360 déms. Most of these 
latter coins have minor sub-divisions of 4. }, §, 4, ge #. 

Silver, No. 1. Rupee (round,)=11 mdshas 4 rattie, and 
No. 2. Jaldlah (square,) the same weight. The sub-divi- 
sions of these are darb, 4; charn, }; pandu, 5; asht, 33. 
dash, 44; hald, 4; stke, 35. The old Akbar Shdhkf round 
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and the 138th February 1856, provided they can prove 
that they were holding rent-free or at favored rates during 
these years. The chief difference between the ex-proprie- 

_ tors’ str and the tenure known in E. Oudh as dihddrt, is 
that in the case of the latter there was a regular agree- 
ment written or verbal, made at the time of transfer of 
the village. In the case of sir no such agreement was 
entered into. The transferer found it to his advantage 
to ieave the transferer in possession of his home-farm for 
a time, and subsequently as the latter came under his 
power, to assess low rates on the holding; and this was 
invariably done verbally, and never under recorded 
agreement. Ndukir deht and dihddri (q.v.) were rights 
akin to proprietory and ex-proprietory sfr. 

SIRA, s. a channel through which fields are watered, flood- 
ing 8 field. 

STRWAR, s. supervisor of the zaminddr’s nizjot. 

SIT, s. dew; also the refuse stalks, &. of Indigo after 
manufacture. 

SIWAH, s. this word has two meanings; one is the road, 
school and other cesses fixed at the settlement, over and 
above the Govt. land revenue; and the other means the 
assets of a village over and above the rent of the land, 
including spontaneous products, ddzér dues, &e. See 
sdyar. : 

SIWANA, s. boundary ; also sarhadd. 

SIYAHA, s. a term used in accounts meaning checked off 
or brought to account: —i dmdani, an account of col- 
lections received ; —i maujuddt, a cash account. 

SIYASAT, s. punishment ; —hdnd, a solitary cell. 

SOHAT, s. weeding. 

STRI-DHAN, s. the property of a woman possessed and 
transmissible independently of her husband. 
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SU’BA, s. a province ; —ddér the governor thereof, a native 
officer. 

SUBHAO, s. habits. Jdkar gaun subhdo, géde nahin jt se; 
Nim na mitht hoe, stnch gur ght se. UHabits are no more 
to be changed than is the nim to be sweetened by irriga- 
tion with sugar and clarified butter. 

SUD, s. interest, usury. 

SU’DR, s. the lowest of the four order of Hindis, figuratively 
descended from the foot of Barmhdé, the creator. ‘There 
are innumerable sub-divisions in this class which are 
daily growing in numbers, and which come under what 
the Bréhman system of the period recognises as the mixed 
races of Manu, commonly designated Shankar barn, in 
contradistinction to the term darn, which is applied to the 
four Aryan branches. These mixed races are divided into 
tnlome and bilome. The former of these is the higher in 
native estimation, and embraces those who are the offspring 
of a high caste father. The latter are held in much 
lower repute, they are in fact shunned as being the pro- 
duee of a low caste father, and a high caste mother. 

SULH, s. commonly pronounced sulah, reconciliation, 
peace, compromise, agreement; —zdma, a deed of com- 
promise. 

SULS, s. one-third, the third part. 

SU’'RAG, s. search, enquiry, sign, mark, trace; —rasdnt, 

‘to trace. 

SU’'RAT-I-HAL, s. a statement of a case in writing. 

SURETNA, s. separating the good grain. 

SWAMI, s. lord, proprietor. A title given by the Hindis 
of the peninsula to their gods. 

SW ATP, s. seasonable showers of rain in £étik. Ek pdn jo bar- 
se swdtt, Kurmin pahire sone kt paté. If rain falls during 
the swiétf, the Zurmin women will wear golden earrings. ~ 
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T. 


TAAHOUD, s. engagement, agreement, a lease, contract. 

TABADDUL, s. commutation, interchange. 

TABI or tébiddr, s. dependent, follower, subject. 

TABIDARY, s. obedience, allegiance, fidelity. 

TADARUK, s. punishment, chastisement, redress. 

TADYIB, s. correction, chastisement. 

TAFSIL, s. details or particulars of an account, &. speci- 
fication. 

TAF WIZ-I-HISSA, s. committing a share to another. In 
revenue, making over a share in a coparcenary estate to 
solvent shareholders, consequent on the default of the 
owner. 

TAGALLUB-O-TASARRUF, s. embezzlement, also khi- 
ydnat. 

TAGAIYUR-O-TABADDUL, s. alteration. 

TAHALUEF, s. swearing plaintiff and defendant. 

TAHBAZARY, s. a cess formerly levied from venders at 
markets, now illegal. 

TAHDID, s. reproof. 

TAHKIKAT, s. enquiry, investigation, ascertaining the 
truth of a matter, —7 mauke, local investigation. 

TAHSTIL, s. to collect, to make collections, also a sub-divi- 
sion of a district for revenue arrangements; Zahsilddr, a 
Sub-collector and Magistrate. 

TAYLD, s. support, corroboration, aid; batdtd, in support of. 

TAIDAD, a. amount, also rakam. 

TAINATY, s. deputation. 

TAIUL SHAHT. s. lands assigned for the privy purse 
of the kings of Delhi. 

‘TAJDID, «¢. renewal, revival. 
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TAJ WIZ-I-SANY, s. a review of judgment, retrial, a fresh 
trial. 

TAKA-BIRA, s. dues on the occasion of betrothals and 
marriages, usually paid to the proprietor in possession, 
or to sub-proprietors in sub-settled estates. The receipt 
of these dues is admitted evidence of former proprietory 
right. 

TAKARROR, s. appointment, nomination. 

TAKAWY, s. advances from the public treasury granted 
on security of property, for its improvement, by the con- 
struction of wells and other reproductive works, or for 
the purchase of seed-grain and cattle. The advance is 
paid back within a given period by annual instalments, 
and it may be recovered as an arrear of revenue. Watch- 
fulness is necessary to see that these advances are ap- 
plied to the purposes intended, and that the instalments 
are recovered when they fall due. Advances made by 
land-owners to their tenants are also called by the same 
name. 

TAKAZA, s, demanding, exacting, urgency, importunity ; 
—-i-sin, the requirements of age, as of childhood, youth, 
manhood. 

TAKDAMA, s. an estimate. 

TAKHFTF, s. abatement, reduction, —i gama, reduction 
of revenue. 

TAKHMINAN, ad. by appraisement or estimate, also 
nearly, about. 

TAKHSIS-I-JAMA-BANDY, s. a statement of the net 
annual settlement of rents concluded by the tenants with 
the zaminddrs, tallukddrse, &e. 

TAKTD, s. an injunction, a reminder. 

TAKINA, s. a tax paid by cultivators to zaminddrs in lieu 
of fodder. 
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TAKMYPI, s. completing, finishing, perfection, excellence, 
—da, perfection, completion, supplement. 

TAKSAL, s. a mint. There were 35 of these in Akbar’s 
time, and those in connexion with Oudh, were at Benares, 
Jaunptr, Kanauj, Gorakhpiér and Lucknow. 

TAKSIM, s. division, separation, see batwdrd. 

TALAB, s. demand, request, summoning; it also means 
pay, wages, salary. 

TALA-BAND, «. a detailed account shewing each head of 
revenue. 

TALAK, s. divorce, repudiation. 

TALASH, s. search, enquiry. 

TALBANA, s. a fee to peons for serving processes, &c. 

TALIKA, s aschedule, an inventory. 

TALLUKDAR, s. In U. India a large landholder posses- 
sing generally villages of which he is the sole owner, and 
other villages in which there are subordinate holders, 
and of which latter villages he is only the superior pro- 
prietor. In the L. Provinces the superior proprietor is 
called the zaminddr, and the subordinate proprietors 
tallukddrs, from taliuka dependent. In most of the land 
settlements of U. India, wherever the representatives of 
the original owners were found resident in a village, they 
were engaged with by the Govt. for the revenue, to the 
exclusion of the ¢g//ukddr, and the latter was compensated 
with a money allowance called mdiikdna, paid from the 
Govt. treasury, which at the first settlement was 20 per 
cent, but at subsequent settlements or at the death of the 
then incumbent, was reduced to 10 per cent. 

Sir W. Muir has remarked. ‘Mr. John Thornton’s 
settlement of the ‘gliuka of Moorson, the type recom- 
mended by Govt. to its settlement officers, was formed 
by admitting the igliukddér to engagements, and then 
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making an under settlement with the several village 
proprietors. This is described as possessing several 
advantages, especially as, while it gives much greater 
security for the Govt. revenue, it does not at once annul 
the connexion which has long existed between the ¢gd/uk- 
ddr and the village communities, nor does it create the 
anomaly of granting a perpetual allowance to the former, 
without his incurring either trouble or responsibility in 
return for it. The spirit of the settlement was thus in 
favor of the tgliukddér. Govt. subsequently over-ruled 
the arrangement, cancelled the taliukddr’s engagements, 
and directed that the village proprietors should pay direct 
to Govt.” 

Nothing could be fairer than the principle of Mr. 
Thornton’s settlement. provided some system of limitation 
was kept in view so that, as enjoined by the Court of 
Directors, long lost rights were not revived, and provided 
also that it was confined to sub-settling with ex-proprietors 
alone. But as has already been shown, it was not adhered 
to, and moreover, fa/iukddrs were set aside for birtdérs, 
who were subordinate proprietors of their own creation, 
who had never had a higher status than that of sub- 
proprietors in the village, and to whom we gave full 
proprietary right with the privilege of engaging for the 
Govt. revenue. 

In Oudh Mr. Thornton’s principle of sub-settlement 
has been followed in regard to ex-proprietors as well as 
birtdérs for whose tenures a valuable consideration was 
paid, and other sub-proprietors of that sort, subject to local 
laws and rules in respect of the method of incorporation, 
creation of tenure, length of possession within limitations, 
and amount of profits enjoyed. Frequent attempts have 
from time to time been made in Oudh, to define the term 
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talluka, generally with but limited success. It is believed 
that it has been determined judicially that whatever was 
commonly known and officially recognised as a talluka 
in the king’s time, within limitations, was a ¢gl/uka under 
our settlements; but the question has now been disposed 
of by the legislature, and all estates entered in the lists 
prescribed by Act I. of 1869, and in supplemental lists 
that may hereafter be published by Govt. and no others, 
are talliukas. 

TA MASSUK, s. a bond, an obligation, also nawishita. 

TAMBAKYU, s. tobacco, seo zamin. The following infor. 
mation which is of permanent interest, was supplied by 
the author in 1860 to the Honorable James Wilson, in 
reply to certain questions then put. (1) The average 
produce of a ligah of 360 Iidht yards square, of tobacco, 
is 12 standard mans of dry leaf. (2) The value on the 
ground of the above 12 mans if it is of the best quality, 
is Rs. 60; 7.¢. Rs. 5 a man for the leaf, and 2 Rs. for re- 
fuse stalks. If of inferior quality, 3 Rs. aman. (3) The 
value of unmanufactured tobacco as retailed in the Oudh 
bdzdrs,is 8 Rs. per man. (4) The manufactured article 
for smoking, is of three kinds, Ist /dlashdht, 2nd sddah 
and 3rd khamird, of which details will be given here- 
after. Of these three sorts, the lst is sold at 13 to 14 
standard sers perrupee. The 2nd at 5 to 6 sers, and 
the 3rd at 2 to 3 sers. The great bulk of the tobacco 
that is grown, is consumed after it has been manufactur- 
ed into these 3 kinds. Buta good deal is also chewed 
in the dry leaf, and made into snuff. Benares snuff is 
famous throughout India, and snuff-makers of that place 
have been known to make fortunes. (5) The proportion 
of tobacco in the manufactured article, as also the pro- 
portions of other material used in the manufacture, are 
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shown in the following tables, giving the details of a 
standard dbigah. 
Ist Ldlasdhf. 





























Ingredient. | Weight. | Price. [Labor.| Remarks. 
Half dried tobac- Total 131 Rs 
co leaf, ..| 24 man. | 48/0/0 expended ; result 
Shird or chotd (su- ' 60 mans of to- 
gar-cane juice). 86 ,, | 72/0/0 bacco ; retail va- 
Sajjt (coarse s0- lue 180 Rs ; pro- 
da), Ae, ae 1/8/0| 9/8/0 fit 49 Rs. 








The leaf of which this kind is made, is of an inferior qua- 
lity, and it is only smoked by the poorer classes. It 
is not very common in Oudh, but is to be found in the 
Eastern districts, and abounds in the direction of Alla- 
habad and Benares; the 24 mane of half dried leaves are 
equivalent to 12 mans of dry leaf. 























2nd Sdda. 
Ingredient. Weight. | Price. Labor. Remarks. 
Dried leaf, ..| 12 mans.| 48/0/0| Expenses 90Bs; 
manufactured ar- 
Shird, .-| 18 ,, | 36/0/0 ticle 30 mane; re- 
; tail price 225Rs; 
Saji, 2-| L ser. 6/0/0|profit 135 Rs, 











This is the article in popular use throughout the coun- 
try, and it is not made of the best leaf. This kind is 
made by pounding the leaf and then mixing it with the 
shird without firing. The first kind is made by boiling 
the half green leaf, whole in shird. 
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Srd Khamird. 














Ingredient. {| Weight. | Price. |Labor.| Remarks. 
Dried leaf,  ..j|12 mans. | 60/'0/0 Expenses 312/ 
Shird, .124 «4, | 48/0/0 outturn 40 mans 
Khamir, (native retail price 800/ 

preserve for fla- profit, ....488/ 
vor), cap Oo.  s6 | 18/0/0 
Scents, ~ «| 1 m.108./162/0/0) 24/0/0 











Under the 4th head above, the price of this sort is put 
down at 2 to 3 sers per rupee; when the article is highly 
scented it sells at 3 Rs. a ser; when moderately so, at 
2 Rs. This kind is made of the very best sorts of leaf. 
(6) General observations. Not much tobacco is grown 
near Lucknow, Two places in Oudh are celebrated for 
this article. One is mauza Katha, in Baraitch, and the 
other is mauza Agiaptr, in Sit4par. The drug grown at 
the first of these places is appreciated for its beautiful 
aroma, and the other for its bitterness and pungency ; but 
neither of these even can compete with the tobacco that 
comes from the eastward, especially that which comes from 
Bhar near Patna, which meets a ready sale at 9 or 10 Rs. 
or even more per man. 

Tobacco is grown in the highly manured fields immediate- 
ly around the village site, and brackish water is said 
to be the best with which to irrigate it. The seed is 
sown in August and September, and transplanted in 
October. It yields a first crop which is reaped in March, 
and a second crop in May, which last gives only half the 
produce of the first crop. So that of the 12 mans average 
produce of a bigah given above, 8 mans will be of the 
first crop, and 4 of the second. 


- 
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Land on which tobacco is grown ordinarily rents in 
Oudh at 10 Rs. a bigah, and the other expenses attend- 
ant on the growth of a dfgah of the plant there, amount to 
46 Rs. total cost 56 Rs. Taking 62 Rs. as the maximum 
price of a bigah of the best tobacco grown in Oudh, the 
profit to the grower will be 6 Rs. In the less valuable 
kinds, the sum allowed for the grower’s labor in the 
above tables, will be the amount of his receipts. 

In the Benares province the cultivation of tobacco is 
much better understood than in Oudh; so much so that 
it is usual for the grower to pay 20 Rs. a bigah for his 
land instead of 10 Rs. The simplest way of introduce- 
ing a tax on tobacco would be to fix a duty equal to the 
present minimum selling price of the leaf, and to collect 
this duty by farming out the monopoly of collecting it, 
just as was formerly done with dbkért, opium, &e. 

TAMHTD, s. preamble, introduction, preface, an endorse- 
ment, also dibdcha. 

TAMIL, s. execution (of an order,) service of a notice, 
performance (of a contract) —sarnd, to carry out, to exe- 
cute, to fulfil, to perform. 

TAMLIK-NAMA, s. a deed of transfer, a gift. There is 
this difference between a tamlik-ndma and a hibd-ndma, 
that the latter is at once followed by transfer of possession, 
and the former is not. 

TANAKUZ, s. being discordant, repugnancy. 

TANAZU, s. dispute, litigation, strife. 

TANKHWAH, s. salary, pay. 

TANKTIH, s. searching, deciding, determination, ascer- 
tainment. issue. 

TANSYKH, s. annulment, renunciation, revocation, avoid- 
ance, determination, quashing. 


42 
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TAPPA, s. a former sub-division of a pargana, whieh has 
now become obsolete. { contrivance. 

TARADDUD,,.s. cultivation, also anxious consideration, 

TARAF, s. quarter, side, a division of a pargana or estate ; 
—bdnt, a modification of the bhaiydchard tenure under 
which the area is divided into two or more thoks, which 
are held in commonality by two or more branches of the 
proprietary community, the shares in one have, however, 
no interest in the welfare of the other, they are in fact 
distinct saminddrt holdings; the sharers are entitled to 
participate in the proceeds of every field in their thok; 
—ddr, the holder of a ¢araf, a partisan, an ally, also par- 
tial; —ddri, partiality; —¢ sdni, the other or second party 
to a suit, an opponent, an adversary, a defendant. 

TARAT, s. low moist land lying along the river. The belt 
of waste land running along the base of the Himalyas is 
also so called. [ desert. 

TARAK-KARNA, ». to relinquish, to abandon, to leave, to 

TARAKKI, s. promotion, advancement. 

TARDID, s. repelling, opposing, relenting. 

TARFAIN. s. both sides, the parties to a suit. [stigate. 

TARGYIB DENA, ». to abet, to encourage, to induce, to in- 

TARY or kachhdr, s. a soil liable to annual inundation, also 
katari. 

TARIFF, s. explanation, description, definition, also ap- 
plause, praise, assertion. 

TARIKA, s, manner, method. : [ bequests. 

TARIKAT, s. things left after death, effects, inheritances, 

TARIKH, s. date, era, annals, history, —uJ-hijrat, the era 
of the hiyrd, —wdr, periodically, according to date, at 
stated time or dates. 

In recording dates of historical or memorable events, 

the 28 letters of the Arabic language are generally used. 
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Each of these has a certain numerical value attached, 
ranging from one to one thousand. 

The order of this numerical alphabet grouped into 
eight words, with the corresponding value of each letter, 
is given below :— 

Alif +. be +- Jim 4- ddl. 
oe) Abjad, = 3 +-o+- ecto 
Value 1, 2 38, 4. 


37> Hauwaz, = & + 5 +3 
5, 6, 7. 

+ He 4+- to + ye. 

wie Hutt, = octets 
8, 9, 10. 


Kdf+lim4-mim niin. 
wyols 
20, 380. 40, 50. 
Sin + ain + fo 4+-sudd. 
vata Safas, = ww +e t+ ve 
60, 70, 80, 90. 
Kaf + ret shin + te. 
tad 9! Karshat,= 3 Fy ke +e 
100, 200, 300, 400. 
Se + khe + 2dd. 
sx Sakhkhaz= we + ~ + 3 
500, 600, 700. 
Zudd-+- 30 
pied ZAB2AG, == VY? + & + 
8005 900, 1000. 
It is to be observed that the value increases by units 
up to vs Ye, (value 10), by tens up to 5 £d/, (value 100), 
and by hundreds up to e gain, (value 1000). 


* Called hde hauwaz or chhotf he. Called hde hutif or bar€ he. 
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The Zawdbit-getm gives the following meanings of the 
8 words: 


og?! dbjad, = Commenced. 
32 Hauwas, = Incorporated. 
se> Huttt, = Ascertained. 
wes Kalman, = Articulated. 
uectaw Safas, = Learnt. 


ety arshat, = Arranged. 
és? Sakhkhae,= Guarded. 
alias Zaszsag, = Finished. 

In reckoning by the preceding system the seven letters 

pe te che ddl re ze gaf 
peculiarly Persian or Indian viz:— |, ©, g, 3, 5, 3, $ 
have the same value as their cognate Arabio letters 
of which they are respectively modifications, 7. e¢., of 
be te gim dai re ee and kdf 
ts Hy Gr Oy ds )s and <S. 

The mode of recording any event is to form a brief 
sentence, a poetical line, or sometimes a whole verse, so 
that the numerical value of all the letters taken together, 
amounts to the year in which the event took place. In 
computing by this method, only the value of the letters 
that are actually written is taken into account, without 
any reference to those that may be pronounced. 

In most of the Muhammadan inscriptions the date is 
given through the medium of these letters. Thus the 
ord line in the inscription on the Mosque in the Hing ki 
Mandi at Agra runs as follows :— 

9) 9%) Pole Bty0 oe : 
Khirad tértkh ¢ bunyddash raqamead., 
Fy we SY oe Las ye 
Chu mushaf masjid + Vakit bingar. 
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‘Genius wrote the date of its erection. Behold the 
Mosque of Ydékit is like the Kordn.” 
The letters in the last hemistich make uP the date 
1123 Hyra; thus :— 
che-+-waw. 
= Chu = wt, = 8+6. .......... = 9 
mim 4-sudd + he 4+- fe. 
wre Miss), 
mim + stn -+-gim + dal. 
or Masjid, = ¢ tue oc to =40-4+60434-4=107 
ye-+Lalif+has+wiw+ te. 
wey Vekii. +3 5 -o=l0+14-100-4+6+4400=517 
nun +-gif+re. 
Sy Bingar, = ot vw +S + y = 24504204200 = 272 


Total,... 1123 H. 
In the same way persons bear names that give the date 
of their nativity, as the name ,42 oo=* Muhammad Zafar, 
gives the following date of that person’s nativity :— 
mim +he+mim+ dal. 
sox? Muhammad=p +r - « - o =4048+440+4+4=—90 
zo + fe + re. 
ye Zafar =b++s+y, =900 +80 4+ 2004-1180 


Total,... 1272 4. 

Similarly numbers are used to represent words, thus :— 
ain ze ye and ze 
70, 7, 10 and 7 make Aziz, 325. 

Qo ) 

There is one point more to be noticed viz: at times, in 
order to gain a certain date, numbers are subtracted or 
added or both. The former of these two processes is 
called takhraja (subtracting), and the latter tamia (addi- 
tion). The more nicely and suitably they are used the 
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more they set off the beauty of the ¢drikh, but this of 
course requires a master-hand. The following is an 
example from Saud4, eulogizing Shujéuddaula Nawdb of 
Oudh, on the occasion of his defeating Hafiz Rahmat 
Kh4n, the Rohilla chief, who lost his life on the occasion. 
The battle was the result of the Chief’s not paying money 
which he owed to the Nawdb. 
Be sO ed 93 485 Loo ye 3 ladle 
Hafiz ne sar diyd na diyd zar hit hai yih. 
oo ots Ale e% es 
Tértkh fath dliye nawib némdar. 

“‘H&fiz parted with his head. but not with his money. 
This is the date of the great victory of the renowned Nawab.” 
Here the poet has used both of the processes. 

Now to gain the required date we have to subtract the 
value of he (c) from that of Hdfiz, which the poet illustrates 
by saying “//dfiz parted with his head,” (which in writing 
is ¢ he), while he also describes what actually occurred. 
Again, to the remainder we have to add the value of the 
word 5} 2a, which the poet indicates by the expression, 
“but not with his money,” (in Persian, za7); here he 
again relates what actually happened. 


he +- zar. 
Thus, ita Hdfiz—c-+ )}=the required date, 
he +-alif +-fe-+- 20. 
Now, Wl Hdfiz,=C+ }! + $+4=—8-+41-+480-+900=989 
c He, = ee ec cove eve 8 
2e-+- re. 
3 20", = 3+) =7-+-200....... re rar 2) 04 
Thus, 989 — 8+ 207=1188. the Hira year in which the 
event took place. [ translator. 


TARJAMA or tarjuma, ¢. translation, version, mutarjim, a 
TARJTH, s. preference. 
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TARKA, s. the share of a deceased person, a bequest, a 
legacy. 

TARMIM, s. modification, revision, amendment. 

TARTYTB, s. arrangement, disposition, order. 

TASARRUE-I-MAHASIL-SHAI-MARHUNA, s. usu- 
fruct. 

TASDIK, s. verifying, attesting. 

TASEIA. s. adjustment, reconciliation, settlement, disposal. 

TASHHER, s. formerly a mode of punishment, now dis- 
continued ; it consisted in mounting the criminal on an 
ass with his face blackened and exposing him to public 
scorn ; proclaiming, publishing. 

TASHKHIS, s. assessment, ascertainment. 

TASIR, s. effect, impression, operation. 

TASLIM, ». to admit, to acknowledge. 

TASRIH, s. description, explanation, detail. 

TATIL, s. a holiday. 

TATIMMA, s. a supplement, appendix; —i arzi daw, 
supplementary plaint. 

TAUEFTR, s. increase, savings, an account of the revenue 
demand ; -——¢ mauza, a village not yet brought on the 
Govt. rent roll. Such cases have been brought to a ter- 
mination by the settlement. 

TAUHIN, s. an insult. 

TAULLAT, s. transfer by the proprietor under the original 
contract, at the original price, without any addition for 
profit ; also superintendence, trusteeship. 

TAWAJJUH, s. kindness, favor, obligingness, turning to- 
wards, regarding, attending to. 

TAWAKKUF, s. delay. 

TAWALAT, s. prolixity. 

TAWAN-O-NUKSAN, s. damages, also harja. 

TAWILA, s. a tether, a stable. 
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TAZYIR, s. an infliction of punishment by flagellation or 
otherwise, at the discretion of the Judge, for any offence, 
whether of word or deed, not subject to a specific legal 
penalty. 

TAZKIA, s. purification, a case in which a certain number 
of special witnesses bear testimony to the competency of 
other witnesses who are giving evidence in any cause, the 
former being denominated muzakkis (purgators). 

TEKRA, «. a high spot of land. 

TERIJ ASX{MIWAR, s. an abstract of the khationt, terij ¢ 
goshward jinswar asdmivwdr, a table of every kind of pro- 
duce with the name of the cultivator, &o.; teri t ginsedr 
asdmtwdr, a list of the fields occupied by each person who 
cultivates on his own account; ¢erij ¢ gama kharch, an 
annual abstract of the siyéhé account, showing the total 
collections and disbursements of the year. 

THAHRANA, v. to determine, to stop. 

THAHRAH, s. a harvest rent in the Sit&pir division, 
which is fixed by appraisement of the land-lord’s share of 
the crop in money at each harvest; and on the payment 
of this sum the tenant may remove the crop. 

THAK, s. a masonry boundary pillar, the same made of 
mud is called dhit. 

THAKURDWARA, s. a Hindu temple. 

THALY or Thamld, s. the mound or protecting wall round 
the root of a young tree. 

THALLA, s. a sandy soil. 

THANA, s. a police station. 

THANGDART, s. receiving stolen goods. 

THAPPA, «. a die, a mark of the paw; gleanings of corn 
&c., left on the field after harvest. 

THELANS, s. (from thelnd to shove) land acquired by 
force. 
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THIKA,., s. a contract, a farm, lease; —ddr, a middle man 
between owners and cultivators, a lessee, a contractor, a 
farmer. 

THOK, s. a sub-division of a pattidért or bhatydchdrd estate, 
usually containing two or more pattis or shares. The head- 
man is termed thokddr and is generally one of the dumbar- 
ddrs of the village. 

TIKU’R, s. a division of crop where the zaminddér gets one- 
third and the rafyat two-thirds. 

TIL, s.*the seed of the Sisamum orientale or the plant it- 
self; a mole on the face; a moment, an instant. Til gur 
bhujan turk mitéi. Age mith padchhe karwdét, EKating mo-' 
lasses with linseed is hke Muhammadan friendship, it is 
first sweet, but afterwards bitter. - 

TILA, s. a mound or hill. 

TINKA, s. a straw. Tinkd gird gaind mukh, nck na ghateo 
ahdr. So le chalt paptikd pdlan ko pariwdr. A straw fell 
from the Elephant’s mouth and did not injure his meal, 
a little ant carried it away and fed her whole family. 

TINNY, s. wild rice. See pasdré. 

TYP or kéft, s. a corruption of skafdlat edmint, security to 
pay a sum by a stipulated period, a note of hand. 

TYR, s. the bank of a river, also a belt of sand on the bank 
of a river intervening between the soils known as khatert 
and khddar: also an arrow. 

TYRWAH, s. usually low land, the river bank, but in 
E. Oudh the high north bank of the Gumti is so called. 
TISURY, s. paying a laborer by giving him one load in 30. 
TITLY, s.-a disease in grain by which it becomes unusually 

small: also a butterfly. 

TOKA, «. Govt. share of produce; the fixed allowance for 

‘ which lands are liable without reference to seasons or 
amount of produce. 
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TORA. s. (1) scarcity, want; (2) a purse, a bag of Rs.; (3) 
match ofa gun; (4) a bank, island, bar; (5) a ploughshare ; 
(6) a piece of rope; (7) an ornament like a chain. 

TUKHM-REZI, s. sowing seed. 


U. 


UDUL-I-HUKMY, s. disobedience of orders, resistance of 
legal process. 

UDHAR, a. loan, credit. Udhdr kd khadb paydl kha tdpab, 
feeding on credit and toasting at a fire of straw: the 
equivalent of lean not on a broken reed. 

UHDA, ¢. appointment, office, post. 

UJARNA, v. to lay waste, to desolate. 

UJU'BA or gjiba, 8. a wonder, a miracle. 

UKH or tk, 8. sugar-cane, also naishakar and gannd; the 
former name generally applies only to the crop, the latter 
to the cut cane ; ganda and agaund are also other names 
for cane. There are several sorts of cane common in W. 
Oudh and Rohilkhand, viz: (1) thdn, (2) paunda and (3) 
kdlé gannd, which are only used as edibles, not for mak- 
ing sugar, (4) matnd, (5) dikchan, (6) dhaunr, (7) padara 
and (8) rakhrt. These last are grown almost entirely for 
sugar making and they have been arranged according to 
the quantity and quality of sugar produced by each. 
Elliott’s Glossary gives the following kinds of cane for 
‘Benares and E. Oudh, mungd, paundd, barokhd, reord, 
khisyar, sarautt, katérd, rukrdé and khiwahé. 

One of the main reasons for cane being such a popular 
crop, besides the profit which it yields, is that the operations 
of preparing the land, growing the crop, and harvesting 
the produce all occur at times when the husbandman is at 
comparative leisure. Sugar-cane is planted in February 
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and March, irrigated from once to three times before the 
rains, and the cutting commences on the last day of Adtik 
(about the middle of November). ‘Then it is out, the 
leaves and tops are taken off, and the canes tied in bun- 
dles (phdndt), and carried to the press, (ko/hi). It is there 
cut into short pieces to suit the particular sort of press 
used. There are three presses used in Oudh, (1) the 
Panjabi, (2) the Bairham and (3) the Tantia. The first 
is seldom used owing to the outlay and difficulty in mak- 
ing and keeping it in order. In this press the canes are 
crushed whole, and the produce is of course greater. The 
second sort is used where hard wood of fit size for making 
the mortar, is abundant; it is more economical than the 
third sort. Number three is that which is in most com- 
mon use. Buirham it may be noted, is also the name of 
one of the male sets of tunes of the Hinds said to have 
been composed by the God Barhm4, and when properly 
sung or played, it is supposed to set the press or mill 
which bears its name going. The press consists of the 
mill proper or mortar (kolAi%), the upright spar or pestle, 
(Ydth or ath), the horizontal boom (pdth), to which the 
bullocks are yoked, and the diagonal spar (mackam), con- 
necting the boom and the pestle. Phe 3 spars form a 
triangle, but the boom and pestle do not quite tauch, the 
pestle working against the inside of the mortar, the boom 
working round on the outer surface of the trunk. The 
men employed to work the mill are, (1) the driver (patha), 
(2) the cane-cutter. (3) the mill-feeder (mutaha), who puts 
the pieces (gandert), into the mill; (4) the man (the khau- 
hd), who keeps them in position and removes the refuse 
(khoe), and (5) the boiler (ghonkiyéd). When hired labor 
is employed the first two are paid in cash, the last three 
in kind. The juice (ras) runs from the mill into a large 
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earthen jar (math or mathor), placed under ground along 
side the press. When it is full, which it ought to be 
when the Bairham press and fairly good cane are used 
in five or six hours, it-is removed in a small earthen pot 
(6hun), to the boiler (4arn), where it is boiled for five or 
six hours if rdb is to be made; about an hour longer if 
it is to be gur or mithdt. In the process of boiling the 
liquid passes through a set of five pans in Rohilkhand, 
(1) the Aaue, which is the largest and farthest from the 
fire, (2) the nikdr, (3) the phila, (4) the phatka and (5) 
the chdshint, which is directly over the fire. It has been 
well pointed out by Mr. Butt, that in naming these pro- 
ducts, concentrated cane juice in the form of réé and gur, 
the most strange mistakes are usually made. Sugar, mo- 
lasses, coarse ditto, and treacle are terms commonly used 
as equivalents for rdb or gur. Concentrated juice cannot 
correctly be called sugar, and denoting it as molasses or 
treacle is a gross mistake. Molasses (shira) is the syrup 
which drains from the rdé in the subsequent process at 
the manufacturer’s, the remainder being raw sugar (pot- 
rt), from which again is obtained dry sugar (khdnd). Rdb 
might perhaps be translated as undrained raw sugar. 
Treacle is the syfip that drains from refined sugar. Su- 
gar is a most indefinite term, as it may mean the raw, the 
dry or the refined article. As the juice goes on boiling 
the scum (maht), is removed ; this last is generally one of 
the perquisites of the stoker (jhonhiyd or ghonknért). When 
nearly ready whether it be réb or gur that is desired, 
a man keeps working it up with a large wooden ladle 
and the fire is allowed to go down; then if it is rdé, it is 
poured into earthen jars (ka/s¢), for sale; and if guy into 
moulds and pounded into round balls (dhelis), of 2 to 5 
sers in weight each. If matna is the sort,.of cane used 
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from five to six maths ought to yield one kadsi of rdd; of 
the other sorts of cane six to seven maths are required. 
The kais¢t holds generally from four to four and a half 
Govt. mans weight of rdb; the math contains about a 
fourth more. . The quahty of the soil on which the cane 
is grown has a great deal to do both with the quantity 
and quality of the produce. Much also depends on the 
weather ; if dry, the yield is good, and the grain large ; 
if wet the rdb is slushy and the grain very fine; but frost 
does the greatest damage, the yield being small and 
sticky and with hardly any grain. A standard digah of 
sugar-cane in W. Oudh, to which this article mainly re- 
fers, yields about twenty to twenty-two mans of rdb of the 
average price of Rs. 2/4 a man. Rdbis the staple from 
which sugar and all confections are made, the latter by 
Halwédis, while gur is the poor man’s seasoner, and is 
largely used in preparing mortar and fattening animals: 
and from it country spirits are largely distilled (see ébésd- 
rt). &#dé is bought up from the producer by the sugar 
refiner (kansart), in this way. In September and October 
when the producer has to pay his first instalment of rent 
to his land-lord, he goes off to his sansari, who stands in 
the position of his banker, and gets an advance of one 
rupee on the large man, on the estimated out-turn of the 
year, and he agrees to let the refiner have the entire pro- 
duce of the season, at from 1 to 4 dnds less than the 
normal annual rate, minus an allowance (karda), of so 
much per man if the stuff is inferior. He gets a further 
advance of eight dnds a man in December, after his 
first batch of rdd bas reached the refiners factory; ano- 
ther instalment of eight énds a man is paid to the pro- 
ducer in April, if he has sent in the full quantity; and 
the balance, if any, is paid to him in August, when the 
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annual rates are declared. It is the old story; the ratyat 
gets worse and worse in debt, and is in the end sold up 
by the sansari, who takes care to have some other securi- 
ty besides the r¢éb for his money. There is also a ready- 
money system of business. In this the mahdjan pays the 
average bdzdir rate down, and sometimes agrees to give an 
dud or two over the fixed rate at the end of the year, but 
only if the stuff proves of extra quality. Both rgiyats 
and muhdjzans prefer this way of dealing. In either case 
the rib is removed by the kansari, who is responsible from 
the moment it has been weighed or appraised (kt). When 
the rdéb has arrived at the factury (ganz), it is allowed a few 
days to cool and settle ; then the top of the Aalst is broken 
off and the vd) put in bags made of blanket; these are 
piled on the top of each other in a high narrow chamber 
2 feet square, called boshd, urdh or kuria, and allowed to 
strain through the drain (kwxudyer) below, by their own 
weight, for a short time; then a mill-stone is placed on 
top, and a man gets on it, and with a stick to help him 
to keep his balance, he jumps and swings backwards and 
forwards till all the molasses (shira), has run off into 
vats, (ndnd), below. This shira is used chiefly in the manu- 
facture of prepared tobacco; what is left in the bags is now 
raw sugar (potr?); it is shaken out on the treading floor, 
(pdtdé), which is out in the sun; and two men keep rub- 
bing it with their feet till no lumps are left; if is then 
put in the sweating vats, (kdncht), about a foot deep, over 
which a layer of river or tank vegetation, (serdr), is laid, 
to separate off any molasses that may remain. The syrup 
that runs off in this process is called chota ké shira or 
sewdrt shtra. The outcome from these vats is now sugar, 
but it again changes its name to khdénd or khdnr, kachcht 
shakkar, or sewdrt shakkar. In Xzimgarh the gross returns 
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from sugar-cane are said to range from 40 to 125 Rs. an 
sore, in even a single pargana. In Shaéhjahanpar the ex- 
penses of cane cultivation are put down by Butt at 75 Rs. 
and the value of the produce at 150 Rs. an acre. 

UKUBAT, s. punishment also sazd. 

UMAK, s. depth, as of a well. 

UMMEDWAR, «. a candidate, an expectant. 

UMMUL-WALD, «. the mother of offspring. 

UMR, s. age, period of life; —dardz, of long life. 

UNWAN, s. heading, as of a statement. 

UP, s. a system of interest, where the borrower agrees to 
pay back at the end of the harvest, the value of the sum 
borrowed in grain, with 1 or 2 or 3 sers more per man, in 
excess of the market price. 

UPJANHAR, a. fertile. 

UPLA, s. cakes of cow-dung used as fuel. 

UPROHIT or prohit, s. the village moderator, who per- 
forms domestic ceremonies for the inhabitants, and is 
usually paid his fees in grain. See paryja. 

URS, s. a Musalmdn festival. 

USAL-PASAL-JANA, ». to be agitated or confused. 

USAR, s. see nimaksdr. 

USTAD, s. a teacher, master, preceptor, tutor. 

USTUWAR, a. brave, firm, strong, stable, powerful, solid, 
resolute, 

UWARA, s. a trough at a well for watering cattle. 

UTHTI-PARTTY, s. a custom prevailing in W. Azimgarh, 
under which a tenant does not pay for land unless he 
plants it. It is taken for granted that the tenant’s own 
interest will prevent abuse of the custom, sometimes as 
much as 10 per cent of the rice lands are thus left fallow. 
In the same quarter rice lands largely pay rent in kind, 
known as bhdolt. 
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UZR, s. an objection, a plea, an excuse, —ndmanziir karnd, 
to over rule a plea or objection, to reject a plea. 


W. 


WADA, s. a promise, —hildft, breach of promise .or en- 
gagement, default. 

WAFA se. performing a promise, —dér, faithful, —dért, 
sincerity, fidelity, —karnd, to fulfil, to suffice, to prove 
effective. 

WAGATIRA, s. etcetera, &e. 

WAGUZASHT, s. release from attachment. 

WAJAH, s. cause, ground, reason, motion, —i muwajjah, 
sufficient cause. Wajihdt, the plural of wajah. 

WAJIB, s. proper, just, reasonable, right necessary. Wdji- 
bé, expedient, necessary, —wul-arz, the administration 
paper prepared at Settlement, in which the rights of the 
community are formally recorded and verified by those 
concerned. In this paper a brief history of the village, 
and all local and family customs are usually recorded. 

Of this document it has been observed by Mr. Cust late 
of the N. W. Revenue Board, that ‘owing to the mode 
of preparation of the wdj7ib-ul-ars, it is often a useless 
and in late cases has proved a dangerous paper. The 
proper way to prepare it is as follows :—The majority 
of the clauses are common to the whole district, or at 
least to the whole Tahsiiddrt. The Collector should in 
consultation with his subordinates settle these general 
elauses, obtain the sanction of the Commissioner, and 
then print them and place a copy in each record and sup- 
ply copies to the putwdris and lambarddrs. These are 
called the general clauses ; but each village may have one 
or two special clauses, and to the preparation of these 
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great care should be given. The first clause of each vil- 
Jage wdjib-ul-ars should be that the general clauses are 
understood and accepted; then will follow those which 
relate solely to the particular village. And no specula- 
tive provisions are to be entered. Nothing of a character 
that might be disputed in a Court of law, such as fixing 
the rent to be paid by tenants, &c., but only such provi- 
sions as are necessary. It must be understood that the 
Collector or Settlement officer is not charged with any 
power to fix the rent for any term of years, or in perpe- 
tuity. Asa preparer of the settlement record, he has no 
authority in any way, by any condition, to limit the full 
powers of landowner or tenant to re-open the question of 
rent as often as they lke.” Again the N. W. Board 
have held, “that the Administration paper is a record of 
village custom, and relates only to the proprietors and 
not in any way to the cultivating tenants, who are neither 
required to sign it nor have they any concern with it, as 
an inspection of the Directions to Settlement Officers may 
show.” 

WAJU’B, s. claimable, a debt that is overdue; tdrikh wajuib 
kist mdlguzdri, the date on which the revenue instalment 
is due. 

WAKE, s. an endowment or grant made for charitable and 
religious purposes. 

WAKEFA, s. delay, pause. 

WALKTT, ad. really, truly, in fact, also true, real, bond fide. 

WAKYTL, «. a pleader, wakdlat-ndma, power of attorney. 

WALAD-UZ-ZINA, s. the son of a prostitute, a bastard. 

- WALT, s. a holy man, a favorite (of God), a prince, lord, 
master, guardian, a servant, —ghd, the heir apparent, 
locum tenens, viceregent. 

WAPAS KARNA, +. to refund, to return, to send back, 
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to remand, to give back, to restore. Wédpast, return, re- 
fund, remand, restoration. [ deceive. 

WARGALANA or wargalinnd, v. to inveigle, to decoy, to 

WARIDAT, 8. a crime, event, accident, occurrence, cir- 
cumstance. 

WARIS, s. an heir, one having right of heritage. 

WASYI, «. executor, administrator. Wasiyat-ndma, a will, 
a legacy, a deed constituting heirs. 

WASIKA, s. a bond, obligation or written agreement. A 
popular method of“securing a provision for their descen- 
dants and favorites, or of providing funds to construct 
and maintain tombs, with the former Native Rulers of 
Oudh, was to invest money in British loans, of which the 
heirs and representatives became entitled to draw the 
periodical interest. There are numerous treaty pensions 
of this sort drawn at Lucknow and Faizfbaéd. <A trust 
(amdnat), and a security (zamdnat), wasika, are attached 
to the tomb of the Bahi Begum at the latter place. 
Some Oudh wastka pensions are governed by Muhamma- 
dan law; others partly by that law, and partly by the 
orders of the British Govt. and its officers. —imtikdl, a 
deed of transfer. 

WASILAT, s. mesne profits, the proceeds of an estate. 

WASIL-BAKT, s. an account shewing the amount of re- 
ceipts and balances. 

WASTE, s. on account, for the sake of. 

WASU'L, s. arrival, conjunction, acquisition or enjoyment 
(of anything desired.) —arnd, to collect or realize. 

WATAN, s. hereditary property, village offices which des- 
cend according to the laws of succession ; —ddr, a posses- 
sor of watan property or of hereditary offices. A watandér 
is always a mirdstddr, but the mirdsidér simply as such, 
is not necessarily a watandér. 
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WAZA KARNA, ». to deduct, subtract. 

WAZTFA, s. a pension, a stipend, a stipulated allowance. 

WIRASAT, s. inheritance. —ndma, a deed or dooument 
either in proof of the distribution of an inherited proper- 
ty, or of being legal heir of the deceased. 


Be 


YABANDA, «s. a finder, a receiver, a recipient, one who 
receives any thing. 

YABDV, s. a pony, a galloway. 

YAFT, s. perquisites, gain, earnings, fees: ydf/tani, money 
due to a person from another. 

YAGANA, s. kindred. 

YAL or aydél, s. a horse’s mane. 

YANE or yant, ad. videlicet, that is to say, for, because, 
namely. 

YATYM, s. an orphan, a ward, also andth. 

YAUM, s. a day: yaumiya, per diem, daily, a daily allow- 


ance. 
Z. ° 


ZABANY, a. verbal or verbally, viva voce, oral or orally. 

ZABARDAST, a. vigorous, violent, oppressive. 

ZABT, s. confiscated, control, check, resumed, under re- 
sumption. Zabit, money rents on the more valuable 
crops, such as sugar, tobacco and cotton, where rent in 
kind is the rule. The word is not in general use in 
Oudh. Special rents were not agreed on before hand in 
such cases, but landlords used to levy something extra 
occasionally, when the crops were gathered. This, how- 
ever, was exceptional. 


ZAD-O-KOB, s. assault and battery, beating. 
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ZLAHIRA or séhiran, ad. evidently, apparently, to all ape 
pearance, as far as appearance goes, ostensibly. 

ZAHR, s. poison, —diéid, poisoned, —ddr, poisonous, —i 
kdtil or haléhal, deadly poison. 

ZAID, a. extra, additional, surplus, redundant, exceeding. 

ZAIL-HONA, s. to be defeated (in a suit for a right). 

ZAKHM, s. wound, cut. 

ZAMANA, s. period, time, fortune: —sdéz, turn-coat : —sést 
karnd, to practise flattery. 

ZAMTMA, s. continuation, addition, a schedule, an appen- 
dix, a postscript. 

ZAMIN, s. a surety, a security: zamdnat, security, bail. 
Fe’l-edmini, penal recognizance. Zamdnat hife aman, secu- 
rity to keep the peace. Zamdnat nek chalnt, security for 
good behaviour. Hédzir zedmint, bail: mdi 2edmint, written 
security for the payment of any due. 

ZAMTN, «. the earth, ground, soil, land; a region, country; 
the ground of a picture; —dos hond, to make a profound 
bow ; —par se kuchh pard pdnd, to be overjoyed at finding 
unexpectedly the object of one’s wishes ; —men gar sand, 
to be greatly ashamed. 

A curious old work the Diwdn pasand, gives the following 
description of land and of its products, which is worth 
preserving. H. is for Hindi, P. Persian, A. Arabio, L. 
Latin, EB. English, F. French and V. Vernacular. 

“Kdmil land in general is hard and not sandy, rather 
sloping. It is also called dehr and jhtl. Sugar-canes 
and wheat flourish here without irrigation. Its well 
water is sweet and where the soil is bluish, excellent, 
and it can be found at the depth of 20 to 30 oubits. Kdmi? 
lst quality, is when jhi/s abound and water can be found 
within 20 cubits; if this land is near the village it is 
called tardi. Kdmil 2nd quality, is when the soil is yel- 
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low, distant from population, and water cannot be found 
under 30 or 40 cubits. Land of middling nature, is when 
water, fresh or brackish, is obtained at 50 or 60 cubits. 
Land of the lst quality ; should the above be sandy and 
near the village and water near the surface, it is consider- 
ed of the first quality. Land of the 2nd quality; but if it 
is far from the population, it is of the second quality. 
Kémil land of the 3rd quality; should land of middling 
nature of either description, be extensive and near the 
seat of population, it is called Admil of the 3rd quality. 
Nékis lst quality, is that land in which wells cannot be 
sunk. If it be even, hard and not loose. it is of the first 
quality and is fit for sowing jau khdki, bijhar, chandé and 
judr. Ndkis 2nd quality ; but on the contrary if it is 
high, or low, or sandy, it is of 2nd guality and only fit 
for bajrd, &c. Poth and pdékreh are such lands as are in- 
tersected with mounds, (¢i/ds), and are on the extremity 
of villages; they are unfit for cultivation. Poth land 
eontains kankar, (gravel), and is sloping, so as to let 
water run off. Polach is land cultivated yearly, Chan- 
char once in 2 years ; it is also called Parauti. Banjar is 
land which remains uncultivated for 2, 3 or 4 succeeding 
years. Kalhar or rakhar is land unfit for cultivation. 
Chaké kewal, is @ black soil ; it splits when dry, and when 
wet it is adhesive and tilled with difficulty. It will not 
absorb much water and grains of all seasons grow ‘in it. 
Kaurid kewal, is a yellow adhesive soil less liable to split 
when dry than the last. Kachhwt kewal, is at first black, 
but being pulverised, becomes whitish; it is also called 
Bharki; little ploughing renders it soft, and it is fit for 
khartf and rahi crops, requiring more water than the 
above. Pauré kaurid, is a reddish soil which is neither ad- 
hesive when wet, nor does it split when dry; it is favorable 
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to the khartf, but requires irrigation for the rabi. Pauri 
tust is of a brown colour, unfavorable to rab?. Paurt dur- 
san, partakes of red and black; the radi flourishes here, the 
khartf requires much watering, Paurté kehrd, is of a white 
colour, bearing on its surface a thin incrustation of saline 
matter, of which reh, and sajjt (soap ashes), are made. 
The rabi and khartf grow ill here. Paurdé kehrdé amir, a 
whitish yellow soil which can be used when rain is abun- 
dant. Dabhdlis or Karebédd, land near the homestead 
which is intermixed with gravel. Poppy, vegetables, 
Indian-corn, judr, béngd, wheat and barley grow well in 
it. Dabdrdé or Barsdéti, islands liable to be over flown are s0 
called ; fit for rabt and khartf. Regastén or Balud zamin, 
sand banks on which nothing of value is planted. 


KAARIF, NIJKARY. 


1. Arwi V. kachit TF. ghutydé H. kulkas A. arum MW. 
bastard potatoes EH. Order peperite, of the monoecia hex- 
andria ciass, cultivated like sugar-cane in bhir soil, san- 
dy and loose, twice watered, and is used in culinary. 

2. Bdjré H. arean P. a kind of millet E. Grown in all 
soils save Admil, sister plant to gudr. It only flourishes 
above Behar, and is injured by excessive damp. It is 
the staple food of the lower classes, being cheap. 

3. Dhdn or shalt H. birany P. urze, or urtize A. paddy 
or unbusked rice E. riz F. oryza L. Natural order gra- 
mina ; of the hexandria monagynia class; grows in marshy 
lands. It is reaped and winnowed similarly to mung, and 
the produce is called chdwal, and is of the following kinds: 
Anjana, arwd, asnt, bdénsmati, dithid, dhdni, gurgawd, 
hansrdj, istimdl (the finest rice), Aamudi, kuindirt, mungt, 
néranji, uswds, uend, (prepared by boiling), pirdnpokt, seld, 
sampird, sunkharchd, sdtht. (See dhdn.) 
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4. Gdar H. sardak P. carrot B. carrotti F. gdésar P. 
jasar A. daucusL. Order umbellate, class pentandria digy- 
nia. Grown in polach land, sown in the khariy, dug in 
the rabj harvest ; irrigated from wells. 

5. Judr H. zarrat A. a kind of millet E. Grown in 
all lands save those that are high and sandy. The pro- 
duce from the ravi is called wnrd, from the kharif, sarheti. 

6. Kdkun or kangnit H. sdneh dashtt P. dikhn A, The 
comb tree, a kind of millet E. Grown in kdmil and rich 
soil, in which barley, wheat, &c., are afterwards grown. 
Eaten by the poor, but the seed usually given to birds, 
the stalks to cattle. 

1. Kodat or kodon H. of the arean and judr kind. 
Grown in polach land and reaped as shdit or dhdn ; used as 
kdkun, which see. 

8. Mash i sidh P. kaldi or urd H. a kind of pulse E. 
Sown and reaped with judr; the husk is very adhesive. 

9. Ming H. mash t sabz P. akind of pulse E. Sown 
and reaped with bard. 

10. Makdi or bhuttd or jundrt H. Indian-corn E. mais 
F. It is sown in fine lands in the vicinity of the village, 
which are afterwards used for barley and wheat. 

11. Moth H. a kind of pulse EK. Is sown in lands pre- 
viously used for the sharif harvest. 

12. Marudé H. a kind of pulse EB. Sown in polach land. 

13. Pasat H. a spontaneous rice E. 

14 Rods H. farikah A. lobié P. féba L. bean E. Sown 
on the verge of judr, bajrd, and kapés fields. 

15. Sdwdn H. shémdékh P. a kind of millet E. Sown 
in polach and banjar lands, which are afterwards used for 
peas and grain. 

16. Singhéré H. the pig nut E. Sown in ponds and 
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is cool and sweet when eaten raw. Eaten on fast days 
by Hindis. 

17. Til H. simsim A. kunjad P. sesamum L. the sesame 
or sesama plant KH. Order duride, a genus of the didyna- 
mia angiospermia class. Sown with gudr and erhar; the 
seed is used in confectionery, medicine and oil making. 


KHARIF, ZABTY. 


18. Ali H. solanum tuberosum Li. potatoes E pomme de 
terra F. Order luride of the pentandria monogynia class. 
An exotic plant sown in Admil land and loose sandy 
loam; the flower makes a beautiful yellow dye. In 
England the potatoe sets are cut in pieces with one or 
two eyes in each; in India the root is planted whole; 
slaked lime should be sprinkled over the surface of the 
land, to kill grubs. 

19. Bandsarhi kapds or rit (the produce) H. kutn A. 
darakht ¢ pumbah P. gossypium Wi. cotonnier F. cotton 
plant KE. Order malvace or calumnifare of the reomeded- 
phia polyandria class; sown in all soils; when wheat, 
barley, or gram has preceded it, the produce is called 
binaurd, when it follows the kharif harvest, ban sarheti; 
much rain rots it, without rain it withers. Unctuous, 
sandy; high soils are unfavorable. The down is called 
rut, the seed binauld. The latter is besmeared with cow- 
dung before sowing. Here is the history of a pound of 
cotton wool. “It came from India to London, it then 
went to Manchester where it became yarn, it then went 
to Paisley and was woven, then to Ayrshire and was 
tamboured, back to Paisley and was veined, next to 
Dumbarton where it was hand-served, and back again to 
Paisley, whence it was sent to Renfrew, and was bleach- 
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ed and returned to Paisley, then to Glasgow to be finish- 
ed, and so per coach to London. It took three years to 
perform these journeys, contributed to the support of 150 
people, by whom it was increased in value 200 per cent.”’ 

20. Haldt H. zardchob or zarsiid P. uruk-us-sufr, or 
urtik-os-sablaghin, or urtik-us-2dfrdn A. curcuma Li safran 
F. turmerick E. Order scitaminca, of the class monandria 
monogynia. Sown in kdémil land; used in colouring, culi- 
nary and medicine. 

21. Kundré H. A vegetable of the palwal kind, sown 
along with pdn. > 

22, Nil H. nila A. ntlah P. Indigofera L. Indigo EK. 
and F. Order papilionacee, of the diadelphia decandria 
class, sown in all soils; there are generally two crops 
called the asdé;)i, and the gamud or baisdkhi. (See nil.) 

23. Ukh or gannéd H. naishakar P. kasab-us-sikkur A. 
saccharum officinaum L. Order gramina, of the triandria 
digynia class. Juand is chosen which yielded f/hari/ and 
rabi harvests the former year, and after being tilled, lies 
fallow till Pés, and is called pandri; the canes are sown 
in layers and require irrigation; the juice boiled and 
congealed is called guy or gagry In preparing sugar the 
juice is boiled to the proper consistency to admit of gra- 
nulation, and is denominated ré6 or musecovado. When 
the cane is cut, a second crop is frequently derived and 
is called &kh pert. (See vkh.) 

24. Patsan H. cannabis L. chanere F. hemp E: Order 
scabide of the class dioceia pentandria. Sown on the bord- 
ers of gudr and bajrd ; the produce of poor land excels in 
quality, of rich, in quantity. Insects are averse to 1t. 

25. Palwai H. <A delicious vegetable, sown in kémil 
land. 


26. Pdn H. tamoli or tambol P. tambaél A. betel-leaf 
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E. betel F. Sown in Admit land and protected from the 
weather by screens, called panwdris; its root is termed 


27. Phit H.a kind of melon, sown in sandy soil 
along with kapds. 

28. San H. a kind of hemp, see patsan, sown in all 
kinds of land of the past year’s cultivation. 

29. Tambéki katkt P. bagjirbhang H. tumbak A. tobacco 
BH. tabac F. nicotiana tabacum Li. Order luride of the class, 
pentandria monogynia. Sown in kachhidna, bara, kémil and 
cNéhi lands, and is transplanted, and irrigated. 

‘6 Friend to the spirits, which with vapours bland, 
“* It gently mitigates ; companion fit 
“ Of pleasantry and wine.” 

30. Baigan or bhdnté H. badinjan P. brinjal V. the 
egg-plant EH. milongena L. brinjele F. Of the same order 
and class as the above. Grown in Admil land. 

31. Bdkia A. a kind of bean. Sown in Admil land. 

32. Bathud H. kataf A. sarmak P. orach EK. atriplex 
hortensis Li. arroche F. A genus of the polygamia monecia 
class, A spontaneous herb, used in culinary and medi- 
cine. 

33. Chichindéd 1. a kind of long cucumber. Sown in 
kémil land. 

34. Chauldt H. spinage BK. spinacia L. epinards ¥. ispa- 
naj P. isfanakh A. Order holarace: of the diacia pentandria 
class. Sown in Admil land, for culinary purposes. 

35. Chukandar P, silk A. beetroot E. beta L. beeterave 
F. Of the same order as above, but class pentandria digyna. 
Sown in &dmil land. 

36. Chikd H. toorsheh P. hammde A. sorrel E.- acétosa 
or oxalis Li. osetile F. Order holoracee of the class 
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dria trigynia. Sown in Aémil land: in Arabic the flower 
is called ¢amirv. It is a species of rumex. 

37. Dhendas or bhindi or rdm turut H. gombo F. A mu- 
cilaginous vegetable. Cultivated in &dmmi/ land. 

88. Kaddé or sttd-phal H. kara or yaktin A. pumpkin 
or gourd E. eucurbita L. citrouille F. Order cucurbitacem 
of the class monoecia syngenesia. Cultivated in &démi? soil. 

39. Khiré H. badrang P. kesat and kasid A. cucumber 
EB. cucumis Li. concombre EF. of the same order and class 
as above. 

40. Karam kallé H. kalam P. kamrib or karnib or ka- 
ramb A. brassica Iu. chou F. cole, colwort or colewort E. 
Order crucifere of the class tetradynamia siliquosa. Culti- 
vated in Admi/ land : improperly called cabbage. 

‘© That herb, which o’er the whole terrestrial globe, 
“* Doth flourish and in greaé abundance yields, 

** To low plebain and the haughty king. 

‘* In winter cabbage, and green sprouts in spring.”? 

41. Kobi (pail) 1. cauliflower E. choufleur F. brassica 
florida L. vide No. 40. 

42. Kdhi P. khas A. lettuce E. lactuéa L. laetue F. 
Order composite of the syngenesia pélygamia Aequalis class. 
Sown in kdémz/ land. 

43. Kachri H. dastamboyeh or dardab P. natural order 
cucurbitace. Sown with judr and ban; a delicious small 
melon. 

44. Mili H. turb P. fujl A. radish BE. raphanus YW. 
rave FH. Order siliquose of the class tetradynamia siliguo- 
ea. Sown in kémil land, should be irrigated with brack- 
ish water. 

45. Methi H. shimlid or shimltt P. finugreek E. Janum 
grecum L. fenugrec F. A. kind of spinage. Sown in kémil 
land, used as food and in cataplasms, 
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46. Mirch surkh H. filfil-us-suadan A. cayenne pepper 
E. capsicum annum Vi. piment F. Order luride of the pen- 
tandria monogynia class; used in culinary and grown in 
kadmil land. 

47. Marsé H. a kind of spinage grown in kdmil land. 

48. Nari H. A spontaneous spinage growing near 
tanks and rivers. 

49. Pethéd HW. a kind of gourd, cultivated in kdmil 
land. 

50. Post H. khashkhdsh or kodkndr P. ramman-us-sual 
A. poppy E. papaver album L. pavot F. Order rhede of 
the polyandria monogynia class.. Grown in almost any 
soil, but is most luxuriant in manured &dmztl. When the 
capsules are half grown, longitudinal incisions are made 
in them, taking care to avoid penetrating the internal 
cavity ; early in the morning the juice which has exuded 
during the night, is collected by means of a sharp shell, 
and the wounding is repeated several times. When the 
juice has been evaporated to a proper consistency in the 
sun, it is fit for use; from the seed oil is extracted. 

51. Pdlak H. baklat-us-sahibiah A. a spinage; sown in 
kdmil land. 

52. Ratéli H. yam BE. and F. dioscoria L. Order sar- 
mentacee of the class dieacia hexandria, Yams flourish best 
in poor soil. There culture is similar to that of potatoes, 
and they are often used as a preparatory crop for wheat. 

53. Shakarkand H. canroloulus L. sweet potatoes E. 
Order companacee of the pentandria monogynia class. Grown 
in Admil land ; raised from slips; mature in four months; 
propagated by covering the stems and protuberances with 
mould. 

54. Sem H. a kind of bean, sown in Admil land. 

55. Shalgam P. shaljam A. turnip E. rapa L. navfi F. 
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Order stliquosa of the tetraydnamia siliquosa class. Tur- 
nips thrive best in arid, sandy soil, where most other 
plants perish. 

56. Sod H. shiwad and shiwat P. shidatt A. fennel E. 
feniculum Ti. fenouil F, Order umbellate of the pentaun- 
dria digynia class. Cultivated in kdmil land; the leaves 
used in culinary. ° 

57. Turat H. A vegetable sown in fAdmii land, and 
used in cookery. 

58. Tarbtz P. hindidnah HH. dabukeh A. water-melon 
E. cucumis anguria Li. melon deau EF. Grown in kamil 
lands along rivers, in small beds. 

59. Adrak H. zanjbil A. ginger E. amomum zingiber 
L. gingembre F. Order scitaminee, of the monandria mono- 
gynia class. Ginger is propagated by the small pieces, 
prongs or protuberances of the root, each of which throws 
up two different stems. It thrives best in rich soil, but 
if grown in clay it shrinks less in scalding than if grown 
in mould. When dried it is called sonth. 

60. Zaminkand P. is grown in kdmil land for its root, 
which is eaten by the poor. 


RABP, NIJKARP. 


61. Chand or bint H. nakhud P. himmus A. a kind of 
pulse commonly called gram. Grown in even loamy soil; 
if it rain in Mdgh the crop is abundant. 

62. Chainéd H. arzan P. dikhan A. millet (a kind of) 
Ei. millium L. mii F. Grown in kdmil land and eaten as 
rice by the poor, and birds are fed on it. 

63. Gehin H. gandum P. bur and hinteh A. wheat BE. 
triticum Li. fromente or blanche F. Order gramina of the 
triandria digynia class. Sown in soils of first and middiing 
quality, and where it can be irrigated. 
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64. Jau chéht H. P. shair A. barley E. hardeum Ya. 
orge ’. The same order and class as wheat, and is grown 
in the same manner. 

65. Jau khdki or dhiryd H. Sown in bhér or high 
sandy soil. This sau is inferior to chédht, and will not 
thrive if the soil is hard. 

66. Mastir H. adas A. machak P. a kind of vetch. 
Sown in land of last year’s kharif harvest. 

67. Matar HW. kasang and karasneh P. hab-ul-bakar A. 
pea E. nisum Li. pois F. Sown with jau khdki and reaped 
like chand; is leas delicate in taste than the garden pea. 

68, Rdi H. khardal P. mustard E. sinapis Li. moutarde 
EF. This may be sown in any kind of land, as it leaves 
the soil in sufficient tilth for the reception of any other 
crop; oil is made of the seed and cake of the sedement, 
which is called khaii. 

69. Sarson H. sarshaf P. is of the same order (eruci- 
Jormes) and class (tetradynamia stiiquosa) as 68, and is 
generally sown along with wheat, yaw and carrots, in land 
wherein the kharif harvest has been the preceding crop: 

70. Sehidn H. Similar to the above but of inferior 
quality. 

71. Arhar H. kashdkhal or shékhal P. a kind of pulse EK. 
Is sown with judr and bdjrdé and is used as food. 

72. Alst H. katén A. bazrak P. lint or flax E. tinum 
sativum Li. sen F. Order gruinalis of the pentandria pen- 
tagynia class. Sown in all soils; cloth is not made of it 
in this country ; its oil is used by painters. 


RABY, ZABTY. 


73. Kusim H. (kar, the seed) hasakddnah P. dsfar or 
kdfisheh A. safflower E. carthamus L. Order composite of 
the syngenesia polygamia class. Sown similarly to wheat. 
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The flowers pulled when full blown form an excellent 
scarlet dye, and from the seed a medicinal oil is expressed. 

74, Kharbiza H. betttkh A. musk-melon E. Grown 
in well manured yolach land, is peouliar to these provin- 
ces and will not grow in Bengal. 

75. Arand H. bedanjir P. khirwae A. palma christi E. 
FE. ricinus cummuns L. Order tricocee, of the monecia 
monadelphia class. It is sown round dapds fields. From 
the ripe nuts is drawn castor oil. 

76. Balangi P. ocimum Li. basilic F. a kind of sweet 
basil. Order virticiliate of the didynamia gimnospermia 
class. Of spontaneous growth ; from the seeds is made a 
pleasant beverage. 

77. Dhaniyd UW. kishniz P. kiéiebireh A. coriander E. 
coriandrum sativum L. coriandre F. Order umbellate of 
pentandria digynia class. Grown similarly to carrots ; the 
leaves and seeds are used in cookery. 

78. Hakri H. a sort of inferior cucumber. Grown in 
kdmil land, and used in culinary purposes. 

79. EKhurfah A. loniya FA. torak P. purslane E. portu- 
laca Li. pourpter F. Order succulente of the dodecandria 
monogynia class. Used in culinary; the seeds are em- 
ployed as emulsions. 

80. Kdsni P. kdsint H. hindeba A. endive E. endivia L. 
chikoree blanche EF’. Raised for its seed, which forms a cool- 
ing beverage. 

81. Kawalgatté H. nilofar P. Grows wild in tanks. The 
seeds are called makhdnd and are parched and eaten by 
Hindis on fast days: they are also used as beads. 

82. Kasert H. This grows wild in tanks and the roots 
are sweet and pleasant : dried they are used as medicine. 

83. Karailé H. a bitter pot herb. Grown in kdmil 
land ; rendered palatable by mixing onions. 
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84. Lehsun H. sir P. stim A. garlic E. allium L. ail F. 
Order spathacew of the herandria monogyma class. A pun- 
gent root which warms and stimulates the solids, and 
attenuates tenacious juices by its penetrating powers. 

85. Pidz P. kandhé H. basal A. onions E. allium cepa 
Li. oignon F. of the same order and class as 84. Grown in 
polach soil. 

86. Ajwdain H. ndnkhwdh P. talab-us-khube A. Grown 
in sdmil land ; 1s a carminative. 

ZAMINDAR, «. a land-lord, a land holder, a land proprie- 
tor, a land owner, the holder of an estate, vide mdlyuzdr. 
In the L. Provinces where there are two rights in the 
same land, the zaminddr is the larger and the tallukddr 
the smaller proprietor. In the U. Provinces this order 
is just reversed. Agriculture though popular, is not held 
to be a profitable trade, and those who follow it are as a 
rule in debt. Jis 44 zamtn us kd karz, is a saying that is of 
universal application. Zaminddri, an estate in which the 
whole of the land of acommunity is held and managed 
in common. The rents with all other profits from the 
estate, are thrown into a common stock, and after deduct- 
ing the expenses, the balance is divided among the pro- 
prietors according to a fixed law. 

ZAR, s. money, —ddki, the amountof balance due, —bidna, 
earnest money, —tdwdn, penalty, —taufir, savings, sur- 
plus money, excess, —khisdra, damages, —nakd, cash, 
ready money, —“/ez, fertile, —dér, wealthy. 

ZXT, s. caste. 2dti, personal. 

ZER-TAJ WIZ, s. under consideration, subjudice, upon the 
tapis, —tahkikdt, under investigation. 

ZEWAR, s. jewels, ornaments. . 

ZIDD., s. enmity, spite, —sarnd, to oppose, to contradict. 

ZILLAT, s. indignity. 
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ZIMMADAR, s. liable, responsible, also a trustoe. 


ZIMN, s. a clause, the contents, anything comprehended, 
contained or inserted. 

ZIRAAT, s. agriculture, husbandry, sown soil, tillage, cul- 
tivation. In indigo factories the word is often used to ex- 
press lands cultivated by the factory establishment, in oppo- 
sition to usdmiwdr, which is tho crop grown by cultivators. 

ZVUHUR, s. accruing or arising (as the cause of action), 
also discovering, —binde duwd, cause of action. 


FINIS. 
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